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FORWARD 

If  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  were  contained  in  a  single  room,  what 
would  be  the  most  important  thing  to  have?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  key  to 
the  room. 

I  have  not  had  a  key  to  open  wisdom’s  door  as  I  prepared  this  sketch  of 
a  part  of  our  county’s  rich  history.  This  is  not  a  completed  work,  nor  is  it  a  per¬ 
fected  work,  it  will  have  its  flaws.  I  am  not  a  professed  historian,  nor  genealo¬ 
gist.  I  would  like  to  be  thought  of  as  a  simple  bridge  builder  for  those  who  will 
come  behind  as  described  by  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  in  his, 

The  Bridge  Builder. 

An  old  man  traveling  a  lone  highway,  came  at  the  evening  cold  and 
gray,  To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide,  Through  which  was  flowing  a  sullen 
tide.  The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim,  The  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for 
him,  But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side,  And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the 
tide. 

“Old  man,”  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

“You’re  wasting  your  time  in  building  here. 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  closing  day; 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 

Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  even-tide?” 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head; 

“Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come.”  he  said 

“There  followeth  after  me  today 

A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  stream  which  has  been  as  naught  to  me, 

To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  pitfall  be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him.” 

This  attempt  to  present  a  portion  of  our  county’s  rich  history  is  hopeful¬ 
ly  a  bridge  to  help  those  who  will  come  later  with  a  willingness  and  desire  to  per¬ 
fect  and  add  to  this  work.  I  prod  them  that  “Those  who  dare,  do;  those  who  dare 
not,  do  not,  and  that  our  heritage  is  priceless  to  our  rich  legacy. 

I  extend  my  deep  appreciation  to  those  who  have  supported  Heritage 
Park  in  any  way! ! !  You  made  it  possible  in  every  way! ! ! 

LaViece  Moore-Fraser  Smallwood,  Director 
Baker  County  Heritage  Museums  &  Park 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING 


A  CAPSULE  OF  SIGNIFICANT/HISTORICAL 
EVENTS  1832-1883 


This  report  has  been  compiled  by  LaViece  Moore-Fraser  Smallwood  from  official  county  court 
house  records,  family  records  and  living  descendants  of  the  Elisha  Greene  and  George  Canova  families 
of  Sanderson,  interviews  conducted  by  Ms.  Smallwood  with  many  Baker  County  citizens,  particularly  the 
late  Thomas  B.  Fraser  of  Sanderson,  Loyce  Knabb  Coleman,  Wilma  Cook  Morris,  and  Will  Gilbert  of 
Macclenny.  Many  of  the  dates,  places  and  locations  explored  while  compiling  this  report  contradict  one 
another,  including  official  court  house  records  and  some  media  reporting.  This  record  has  been  proofread 
for  accuracy  by  Naomi  Crews  Roberson,  Betty  Taylor  Sands  and  Anita  Gilbert  Gerson. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  capsule  report  will  help  other  researchers  who  may  someday  seek  the  challenge 
to  discern  a  more  complete  and  accurate  version  than  what  has  been  assembled  here. 

As  America  was  being  settled,  long  before  the  advent  of  rutted  roads  or  railroads,  pioneers  to  the 
‘new  world’  hacked  their  way  up  and  down  her  lush  coasts  on  make-shift  primitive  trails.  Eventually  many 
of  them  turned  inward  to  settle  on  swamp  infested  lowlands  using  their  ingenuity  and  agility  to  master  the 
elements  and  uncultivated  conditions.  The  post  Civil  War  boom  brought  many  settlers  searching  for  land, 
and  occupational  advantages.  In  the  beginning  the  sparsely  settled  Baker  County  area  was  shifted  five 
times  to  other  fledgling  counties  beginning  with  St.  Johns  in  1821.  In  1822  it  was  included  in  Duval 
County.  By  1828,  Alachua  County  formed  the  Baker  County  area  until  1832  when  Columbia  County 
formed  her  boundaries.  In  1858  the  area  was  formed  into  New  River  County,  created  out  of  Columbia 
and  comprising  the  present  counties  of  Baker,  Bradford  and  Union.  In  1859,  the  railroad  opened  an  area 
several  miles  east  of  Olustee  where  much  of  the  timber  and  land  was  virgin,  and  settlers  came  in  search 
of  greener  pastures.  Milling  companies  sent  in  buyers  to  acquire  the  timber  lands.  The  area  was  called 
Johnsville,  and  was  designated  as  the  county  seat.  It  remained  so  until  1861  when  the  area  was  perma¬ 
nently  established  by  the  Florida  Legislature  as  the  38th  county  formed  in  the  state,  and  officially  named 
Baker  County  in  honor  of  James  M.  Baker,  former  state  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judiciary  District.  Baker  had 
once  been  a  Florida  senator  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Sanderson,  a  developing  town  12  miles 
westward  from  Macclenny,  was  designated  as  the  county  seat  and  the  government  was  transferred  from 
the  temporary  courthouse  in  Long  Pond  School  House  at  Johnsville  to  a  few  miles  south  on  the  railroad, 
to  Sanderson  where  the  county’s  first  court  house  was  erected  the  same  year.  The  new  town  was  named 
in  honor  of  a  director,  and  later  president,  of  the  rail  company,  John  P.  Sanderson.  He  was  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  area,  representing  his  neighbors  in  various  Columbia  County  public  offices,  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  prime  influences,  through  the  media  in  gaining  public  support  for  the  railroad. 

As  early  as  1829,  several  wagon  loads  of  mostly  Georgia  settlers  had  made  their  way  into  the  Baker 
County  area  from  Georgia.  Among  them  were  the  Hogan,  Barber,  Elisha  Greene  and  Driggers  families. 
The  Greene  family  settled  on  ‘Greene’s  Creek’  south  of  Sanderson.  Moses  Barber  made  claims  for  much 
of  the  land  surrounding  the  present  day  Macclenny  area,  and  by  1830  had  attracted  several  other  families 
to  settle  near  him.  Barber’s  settlement,  called  Barbers’  Station  or  Plantation,  was  located  near  the  present 
day  golf  course  and  Miltondale  sections.  It  remained  there  for  45  years.  The  next  parent  town  of 
McClenny  came  on  the  scene  when  Colonel  John  Darby,  an  immigrant  from  Ireland  and  his  wife  Clara 
Mary  Hemmingway  of  Horry  County,  S.C.,  ambled  into  the  fledgling  Baker  County  area,  and  instituted 
a  saw-mill  and  turpentine  distillery  community  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  present  day  business  district  at 
Trail  Ridge.  The  little  settlements,  some  of  which  had  dirt-floors  were  primitive  shanties  with  little  or  no 
conveniences.  Even  outdoor  latrines  were  nonexistent  for  the  time.  Domestic  and  wild  animals  roamed 
freely  throughout  the  area.  Baths  for  the  area  folk  were  usually  taken  weekly  in  the  St.  Mary’s  River 
‘wash-hole’  located  at  the  bridge  between  present  day  Macclenny  and  Glen  St.  Mary. 

By  1866  a  sawmill  community  near  the  Barber  Plantation  was  established  by  a  Mr.  Jackson  from 
Georgia,  and  became  known  as  the  Jackson  Community,  in  the  vicinity  of  present  day  Blair  Street.  State 
Representative  Samuel  Neil  Williams,  Sr.,  a  timber  buying  agent,  built  a  two-story  frame  home  about 
1865,  said  to  have  been  located  just  south  of  the  railroad  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Little  St.  Marys  River. 
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For  awhile  he  was  able  to  get  his  home  designated  a  regular  train  stop,  as  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the  rail¬ 
road  company.  That  area,  known  as  Williamsburg,  lost  its  crude  postal  service  to  the  new  little  settlement 
of  Darbyville,  also  referred  to  on  some  maps  as  Darby  Village,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  incline 
at  Williamsburg  was  not  favorable  to  locomotive  stops  and  starts.  The  railroad  tracks  had  been  complet¬ 
ed  from  Jacksonville  to  this  area  in  1859  and  on  to  Alligator  (Lake  City)  in  1860. 

Colonel  Darby  established  ‘Darby’s  Commissary’  for  the  locals  working  mostly  in  the  turpentine 
distillery  operation.  He  served  as  postmaster  in  his  large  two-story  frame  store  facing  the  railroad. 
General  merchandise  was  sold  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  second  story  was  used  for  clothing.  He  devel¬ 
oped  a  business  association  called  Darby  and  Salvage.  Darby’s  nephew,  son  of  his  brother  James,  worked 
for  him  in  business  interests  in  Femandina  and  Starke.  He  soon  became  interested  in  state  politics  and 
served  as  a  state  senator  in  Leon  County.  (Note:  He  eventually  married  Jeannie  Brevard  from  one  of 
Florida’s  most  prominent  political  families.  Their  one  and  only  child,  Mary  Call  Darby,  became  the  wife 
of  Florida’s  Governor  LeRoy  Collins.) 

In  1880,  a  large  sprawling  city  block-sized  hotel  was  built  by  Confederate  Captain  Carr  B. 
McClenny  who  had  settled  in  the  area  after  coming  from  Virginia  to  cut  timber  for  the  post-war  boom  in 
the  north.  In  time  he  became  friends  with  Col.  John  Darby  who  ran  a  local  turpentine  distillery  and  gen¬ 
eral  store,  with  mail  facilities.  He  fell  in  love  with  Darby’s  daughter,  Ada.  The  two  wed  at  the  Darby’s 
Starke  home  in  1774.  Capt.  McClenny  hoped  to  entice  the  affluent  northern  people  seeking  to  invest  in 
Florida  land  to  purchase  his  property,  and  also  to  settle  in  the  area.  Rather  wealthy  for  the  times,  he  and 
some  other  townspeople  ambitiously  platted  out  a  new  town  near  Darbyville.  The  Darby  family  was 
slowly  disappearing  from  the  scene,  having  taken  up  permanent  residence  in  Starke.  Thus,  after  four  par¬ 
ent  communities,  in  an  unbroken  chain  for  54  years,  the  ‘new’  platted  community  was,  in  1883,  official¬ 
ly  called  McClenny  by  the  Florida  Improvement  and  Colonization  Society.  (Spelling  eventually  changed 
to  Macclenny.)  Although  dubbed  Darbyville  in  the  early  1870’s,  the  1880  railway  itinerary  of  the  Florida 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central  Railroad  used  the  name  ‘MacClenny’  (note  spelling  change  due  to  railroad  mis¬ 
take).  The  postmaster  continued  to  use  the  name  ‘Darbyville’  until  1882.  Later,  the  name  ‘MacClenny’ 
became  more  popular. 

According  to  official  county  records,  as  early  as  1885  an  effort  was  being  made  to  move  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat  from  Sanderson  to  Macclenny.  On  Dec.  7th  of  that  year  a  petition  of  a  number  of  citizens  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  County  commissioners  for  an  election  for  the  removal  of  the  county  site.  A  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  examine  the  petition.  The  petition  was  granted  in  the  Dec.  14,  1885  meeting  and 
minutes  read,  “  that  Tuesday,  the  26th  day  of  January  be  appointed  the  day  holding  said  election.”  Election 
inspectors  were  appointed  in  this  meeting.  On  Feb.  22, 1886  the  tabulation  of  votes  were: 


For  Removal 

Against  Removal 

Total 

Sanderson  Dist.  No.  1 

10 

134 

152 

Olustee  Dist.  No.  2 

36 

26 

62 

Macclenny  Dist.,  No.  3 

138 

00 

138 

Johnsville  Dist.  No.  4 

20 

48 

68 

Glen  St.  Mary  Dist.  No.  5 

30 

12 

42 

Total  Votes 

243 

220 

463 

In  the  report  of  these  official  records  it  was  noted  in  the  meeting  of  Feb.  1, 1886  ‘that  this  Board  has 
no  Jurisdiction  to  act  in  this  matter  and  the  election  so  held  in  Conformity  to  said  order  for  said  Election 
has  no  legal  effect  and  is  therefore  illegal,  void  and  non  effect’.  The  tally  of  the  votes  was  as  listed  above. 
The  record  goes  on  to  state,  ‘Resolve  that  this  Board  employ  Counsel  to  defend  said  cause  before  Supreme 
Court  and  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Board  be  empowered  to  select  and  employ  said  Counsel.’ 

It  has  been  said  by  old-time  county  residents  that  in  1 886,  the  county  courthouse  in  Sanderson  ( pre¬ 
sumably  located  where  the  original  home  of  Tommy  Fraser  is  located,  later  owned  by  Watson  Goodwin) 
burned,  destroying  all  of  the  county’s  official  records.  And,  they  say,  Mr.  McClenny,  and  other  citizens, 
immediately  began  a  campaign  to  have  the  county  seat  moved  from  Sanderson  to  McClenny  even  offer- 
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ing  free  land  to  Sanderson  citizens  who  would  also  move.  As  of  this  writing,  I  found  no  mention  in  coun¬ 
ty  records,  or  newspapers,  reporting  a  fire.  In  my  40  years  of  experience  as  a  researcher  I  have  found  that 
oft  times  the  burning  of  a  courthouse  is  a  myth.  Consulting  with  whom  I  believe  to  be  Baker  County’s 
foremost  historian,  Gene  Barber,  he  has  drawn  the  same  conclusion  as  I,  that  the  courthouse  at  Sanderson 
never  burned.  Records  in  our  present  day  courthouse  go  back  much  farther  than  has  been  said  ‘all  of  the 
courthouse  records  burned’.  So  we  know  that  all  of  the  records  did  not  bum.  And,  if  you  will  note  in  the 
official  records  I  have  included,  the  Baker  County  Board  of  Commissioners  sent  the  sheriff  to  bring  to 
Macclenny  all  of  the  public  records.  Much  more  is  written  in  the  County  Commission  minutes  concern¬ 
ing  this  move  of  power  from  Sanderson  to  Macclenny.  An  official  record  recorded  below  has  been 
gleaned  in  part  as  it  was  written.  Official  County  Commission  records  report  that  at  a  special  Commission 
meeting  on  August  23, 1886,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  ordered  that  an  election  take  place  on 
Thursday,  September  30, 1886  to  determine  if  the  present  County  seat  should  be  moved  from  Sanderson. 
The  examination  of  the  returns  revealed  220  votes  for  moving  the  county  seat  to  Macclenny  versus  207 
votes  for  keeping  the  county  seat  in  Sanderson,  (  a  difference  of  23  votes.)  The  election  was  not  an  easy 
battle  but  the  change  did  emerge  under  the  democratic  system.  Official  records  state  that  on  February  7, 
1887  Sheriff  J.  M.  VanbuKink  was  ordered  to  move  all  the  Baker  Countv  public  property  from  Sanderson 
to  McClenny.  (Note  that  the  record  made  no  mention  of  a  fire  or  destroyed  records,  but  all  property  was 
to  be  moved).  Notes  from  the  County  Commission  Minutes  Book  A,  page  217  dated  Monday,  Feb.,  7, 
1887  interestingly  stated,  “Moved  and  carried  that  the  following  resolution  be  placed  upon  the  Minutes 
‘To  Wit’  where  as  an  election  held  on  the  30th  day  of  September  A.D.  1886  for  County  site  of  Baker 
County  Florida  the  town  of  McClenny  in  said  county  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  said  elec¬ 
tion  and  thereby  became  said  county  site  and  where  as  a  new  courthouse  has  been  recently  erected  at  said 
county  site  by  Hon.  C.B.  McClenny  which  said  courthouse  is  now  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  therefore 
ordered  that  J.H.  Van-bukink,  sheriff  of  said  county,  shall  proceed  at  once  to  move  all  the  public  proper- 
ty  of  said  county  from  Sanderson  late  county  site  to  McClenny  now  the  county  site  and  place  said  prop¬ 
erty  in  said  new  Courthouse  employing  therefore  suitable  help  at  the  expense  of  said  county,  ordered  fur¬ 
ther  that  hereafter  all  the  public  business  required  by  law  to  be  transacted  at  the  county  site  shall  be  trans¬ 
acted  at  McClenny,  and,  all  officers  required  by  law  to  hold  their  office  at  the  county  site  shall  remove  at 
once  their  office  to  the  Courthouse  in  said  town  of  McClenny,  Ayes,  Rowe-Rice-Berry-Nays,  Jennings- 
Thompson.  Moved  and  seconded,  court  adjourned  to  meet  next  Monday  at  McClenny.”  Page  230  shows 
that  the  first  meeting  was  held,  September  5,  1887,  in  the  new  Courthouse  in  Macclenny,  Florida.  The 
event  was  celebrated  with  fireworks  and  shotgun  blasts.  In  Sanderson,  it  was  reported,  there  was  almost 
armed  rebellion  in  the  streets  as  the  citizens  saw  their  major  income  source  depart.  County  Clerk  records 
reveal  that  on  September  9,  1887  Carr  B.  and  Ada  McClenny  granted  property  to  the  Baker  County 
Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  county  courthouse.  The  land  transaction  was  recorded  in 
CRB  ‘D’;  pages  73, 74,  &  75.  The  frame  structure  was  completed  in  1888.  Current  Property  Appraiser, 
Gary  Barber,  evaluated  the  official  public  record  deeded  by  the  McClennys  and  determined  the  location 
was  on  the  northeast  comer  Block  58  on  Mclver  Street  bordered  by  Fifth  St.  which  is  in  the  same  block 
of  the  present-day  brick  courthouse  built  in  1 908.  Old  timers  say  they  remember  that  the  building,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Dawkins  Lodge,  stood  directly  behind  the  current  location  of  the  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club 
which  is  Block  44.  The  Baker  County  Standard  reported  that  after  the  1908  courthouse  was  built,  the  old 
courthouse  was  first  leased  to  Tate  Powell,  Sr.,  then  later  sold  to  Dawkins  Lodge.  Records  indicate  there 
was  another  courthouse  used  after  the  one  located  behind  the  Woman’s  Club. 

In  any  case,  McClenny ’s  economy  and  growth  were  both  enhanced  during  the  mid- 1880s.  An  1885 
Florida  guidebook  had  described  Darbyville/McClenny  as  a  former  saw  mill  settlement  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  200  with  three  churches  and  land  worth  from  $5  to  $25  an  acre. 

By  the  1 880’s  there  was  a  cotton  gin,  newspaper,  school  (St.  James  Episcopal  Academy  and  board¬ 
ing  school  for  girls),  churches,  public  school,  blacksmith  shop,  barber  shop,  millinery  shop,  commissary, 
crude  railroad  depot  (1858)  and  various  nice  homes  constructed  by  northerners.  This  growth  was  short¬ 
lived  because  in  1888  a  tragedy  occurred  when  Yellow  Fever  struck  and  wiped  out  much  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Darbyville/Macclenny,  Cedar  Creek,  Margaretta,  Sanderson  and  Olustee  was  wiped  out.  Clara 
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barton  gave  ten  nurses  passing  through  on  the  train  going  to  Jacksonville,  to  stop  off  at  McClenny  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  dying.  The  train  refused  to  stop  in  McClenny,  but  agreed  to  ‘slow  down’  a  mile  outside 
of  town  so  they  could  jump.  The  nurses,  seven  women  and  three  men,  jumped  from  the  slow  moving  train 
with  their  luggage  in  pouring  down  rain,  and  walked  back  to  McClenny.  According  to  a  letter  from  a  fever 
survivor  written  in  1958  and  published  in  The  Baker  County  Press,  he  survived  the  fever  but  lost  both  of 
his  parents.  He  related  how  the  nurses  set  up  a  make  shift  hospital  in  the  McClenny  Hotel  owned  by  Carr 
and  Ada  McClenny.  Both  town  doctors  were  ill  with  the  fever  and  unable  to  assist.  “I  was  too  ill  to  grieve 
and  even  realize  my  parents  had  died,”  he  wrote.  “I  could  hear  the  movement  of  horse  drawn  wagons  out¬ 
side  my  window,  on  their  way  to  the  cemetery  day  after  day,”  he  wrote.  Carr  McClenny  lost  his  beloved 
nephew  John  Willie  McClenny  and  father,  Hincha  Gilliam  McClenny  to  the  fateful  fever.  Although  the 
cemetery  at  that  time  was  located  back  of  the  Methodist  Church  between  north  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets, 
their  bodies  were  moved  later  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  with  other  McClenny  family  members  to  make 
room  for  the  church’s  expansion. 

As  the  new  century  dawned,  the  site  for  developing  was  mostly  open  marsh  land  with  structures  of 
frame  design  in  a  simple  rectangular  plan  exhibiting  squared  false  fronts.  There  were  a  few  log  structures 
scattered  about.  Some  northern  settlers  had  constructed  fine  homes  in  the  sector.  Mr.  McClenny’s  hotel 
was  the  social  hub  of  the  community,  and  local  news  articles  of  that  era  report  there  were  balls,  concerts, 
and  theatrical  performances  either  in  the  hotel’s  commodious  dining  room  or  on  its  wide  porches. 
Overnight  rates  for  the  hotel  guests  were  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

On  November  4,  1907  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  comprised  of  J.  A.  Taylor,  J.  E. 
Sessions,  J.  E.  Bumsed,  S.E.  Dobson  and  J.  W.  Mann  discussed  the  necessity  of  a  new  courthouse  with  a 
vault  being  built  for  the  safe  keeping  of  county  records.  It  was  decided  to  do  so  on  December  9,  1907. 
The  minutes  of  this  Board  meeting  state  that  at  this  time  it  was  resolved  that  five  mill  tax  be  levied  for  the 
period  of  five  years  for  the  sole  purpose  of  erecting  the  court  house  and  that  said  court  house  shall  not 
exceed  that  of  $40,000  dollars.  On  January  6, 1908,  Mr.  E.C.  Horsford,  architect  for  the  proposed  court¬ 
house,  presented  plans  to  the  Board.  Bids  were  advertised  in  The  Baker  County  Standard.  Of  the  two 
bids  for  plans  received,  the  Board  ordered  that  the  plans  and  specifications  by  E.C.  Horsford  be  modified. 
Again  bids  for  the  construction  were  published  in  The  Baker  County  Standard.  Of  the  three  offers 
received,  the  bid  of  the  Mutual  Construction  Company  housed  in  the  Tyler  Building  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky'  was  accepted  as  the  lowest  bid  of  $19,985  submitted  with  a  certified  check  for  $2,000.  The 
local  newspaper  reported  (from  official  records)  that  the  area  selected  for  the  new  courthouse  would  be 
“commencing  at  the  northeast  comer  of  block  58,  then  running  south  one  hundred  feet;  thence  running 
west  two  hundred  feet,  thence  running  north  thirty  feet,  thence  running  east  one  hundred  and  seven  feet; 
thence  running  north  seventy  feet,  thence  running  east  ninety  three  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  in  the 
town  of  Macclenny  as  per  map  thereof.”  The  land  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Jane  Herndon,  a  widow,  and  her 
heirs  who  received  ‘in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.’  On  the  20th  day  of  July 
1907,  Ada  and  C.B.  McClenny  filled  out  an  official  deed  with  the  county  to  ‘rectify  a  mistake  that  was 
made  in  the  description  of  a  deed  that  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  September  1887,  and  which  was  filed 
and  recorded  in  Baker  County  Records  Book  ‘D’  pages  73-76.  (The  mistake  being  the  street  name 
Macclenny  Avenue  was  used  and  it  should  have  read  Mclver  Ave.)  The  correction  was  made  in  Deed 
Book  ‘D’  page  800.  Both  the  Herndon  and  McClenny  properties  are  described  as  being  on  lot  58,  at  the 
comer  of  Mclver  and  Fifth  Streets.  On  September  4, 1908,  J.R.  Lindsey  and  his  wife  Lola  deeded  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  county  for  One  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Lot  58.  (This  piece 
of  property  ran  east  to  the  comer  of  Sixth  Street  and  in  later  years  was  owned  by  the  late  Wilma  Cook 
Morris.) 

A  news  article  in  The  Baker  County  Standard  stated  that  the  land  for  the  new  courthouse  would  be 
filled  in  with  sand  brought  in  by  mule  and  wagon.  The  building  itself  would  be  constructed  with  brick 
purchased  from  a  brick  yard  in  neighboring  Jacksonville. 
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While  mules  and  wagons  hauled  in  fill-sand  and  dirt  to  prepare  for  Baker  County’s  newest  court¬ 
house,  impressive  plans  on  the  drawing  board  revealed  a  novel  architectural  appearance  much  different 
from  the  county’s  other  structures.  The  people  watched  with  pride  as  the  picturesque,  ornate  design  took 
shape.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Unique  features  included  pattern-rolled,  galvanized  sheet 
metal  eaves,  colored  brick  mortar,  angled  comer  joints,  four  tower-like  octagonal  comer  rooms  radiating 
from  the  central  section.  There  were  cast  iron  mantels  and  pressed  tin  ceilings.  The  county  was  but  forty- 
seven  years  old  when  the  courthouse  was  erected  in  1908,  and  Macclenny  had  been  the  county  seat  only 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Board  received  and  took  possession  of  the  new  courthouse  on  December  28, 
1908.  By  the  turn  of  the  21st  century,  this  building  would  be  acclaimed  as  the  oldest  remaining  official 
building  in  Macclenny. 

On  January  4,  1909  official  records  show  that  three  bids  were  received  on  the  lease  of  the  former 
Old  Court  House  building.  Tate  Powell  Sr.’s  bid  was  $16.00  a  month  for  a  period  of  five  years;  that  of  E. 
Long  was  $300  per  year  with  an  option  to  purchase  at  $650;  that  of  J.B.  McCormick  was  $15  per  month 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  Board  subsequently  agreed  to  draw  up  a  lease  with  Tate  Powell,  Sr.,  the 
publisher  of  The  Baker  County  Standard. 

Over  two  years  later  the  Clerk  was  authorized  by  the  board  to  run  a  notice  in  the  Baker  County 
Standard  that  they  would  sell  to  the  highest  cash  bidder  between  the  hours  of  1 1  a.m.  and  12  o’clock  noon 
the  first  Monday  in  May  1911,  that  being  the  legal  sale  day  for  the  ol’  courthouse  building  and  lot  in  Block 
44  town  of  Macclenny  beginning  93  feet,  then  South  12  feet  to  Mclver  Avenue,  then  East  on  the  North 
side  of  Mclver  Avenue  214  feet  to  place  of  beginning.  On  May  2,  1911  the  Board  sold  the  building  to 
Dawkins  Lodge  #60.  (Lot  44  is  the  location  of  today’s  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club.) 

In  1917  the  new  courthouse  was  made  even  more  ornate  by  adorning  its  crown  with  an  elaborate 
decorative  clock  topped  by  a  gleaming  tower  bell.  The  massive  clock  was  installed  by  Clarence  Milton, 
father  of  former  Baker  County  school  superintendent,  Harold  Milton.  The  steeple  included  a  600  pound 
tower  bell  that  could  be  heard  tolling  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Local  craftsman  Art  Rowe  was  engaged 
for  $5  a  month,  and  was  a  faithful  caretaker  for  the  monumental  timepiece  until  he  moved  away  in  1941 . 
The  clock  never  stopped  running  during  those  years,  and  it  kept  perfect  time  except  for  a  few  occasions 
when  it  was  said  flying  squirrels  climbed  in  the  tower  and  dropped  pecan  shells  in  the  gears.  The  week¬ 
ly  awkward  climb  into  the  clock  tower  for  the  almost  quarter  of  a  century  was  not  missed  by  Rowe  but 
about  a  half  dozen  times,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  always  had  someone  to  take  his  place.  Art’s  broth¬ 
er,  John,  took  the  job  for  a  few  years  after  his  brother  left  town. 

At  that  time  in  the  chronology  of  our  county’s  history,  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  if  anyone  would  have 
predicted  how  significant  the  building  would  become  to  the  county,  but  today,  as  the  county’s  oldest  pub¬ 
lic  building,  it  is  the  object  of  phenomenon  for  local  historians  and  genealogists  who  seek  to  collect  and 
report  stories  of  its  past.  What  for  instance,  has  been  uttered  from  its  portals  by  the  long-ago  political 
hopefuls,  governors  and  gubernatorial  candidates  who  have  been  known  to  speak  from  its  steps.  What 
took  place  during  infamous  murder  trials  heard  in  its  majestic  upstairs  courtroom.  Was  it  perhaps  your 
grandpa,  or  mine,  or  maybe  both  of  them,  who  were  said  to  have  walked  through  its  threshold  either  to 
see  the  local  sheriff  or  do  business  with  other  county  officials?  More  often  than  not,  visitors  were  laden 
with  home  grown  vegetables  or  fresh  farm  eggs  for  their  favorite  official’s  family.  Elections  were  held 
within  its  plastered  walls,  and  some  citizens  have  reported  spending  all  night  and  into  the  morning  in  its 
halls  as  votes  were  tallied  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  while  those  counting  the  votes,  and  marking 
with  number  two  pencils,  yelled  “Tally.”  In  those  days  it  was  more  usual  than  not  to  see  townsmen,  with 
pistols  hanging  from  their  hip  pockets,  hovering  around  the  premises  making  sure  every  vote  was  count¬ 
ed  correctly  and  affairs  were  kept  in  an  orderly  fashion.  A  former  county  sheriff,  Shannon  Green,  was 
murdered  in  its  doorway,  and  this  legend  lives  on. 

As  the  county  flourished  the  need  for  a  larger,  more  modem,  courthouse  emerged.  In  the  Feb  24, 
1 939  edition  of  The  Baker  County  Press  was  this  headline,  ‘Roosevelt  Approves  WPA  Project  For  A  New 
Court  House’.  The  article  said  that’  “bonds  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  have  been  voted  by  the  freeholders 
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for  the  construction  of  the  courthouse.”  In  April  the  paper  reported  that  Senator  J.D.  Dugger  of  Macclenny 
offered  a  measure  to  the  Senate  which  would  permit  the  use  of  $20,000  in  surplus  gasoline  taxes  by  the 
Baker  Board  of  County  Commissioners  for  the  matching  of  the  Federal  sums  offered  toward  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  proposed  office  building  for  the  Baker  County  executives.  The  Baker  County  Press 
announced  in  the  August  9th,  1940  edition  that  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  new  courthouse  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Masons.  In  part  the  article  stated,  “With  Smith  L.  Turner  of  Williston,  most  worshipful 
grandmaster  of  Masons  in  Florida,  as  the  presiding  officer,  members  of  the  order  met  Tuesday  afternoon 
to  lay  the  cornerstone  for  Baker  County’s  new  courthouse.  The  ceremony,  open  to  the  public,  was  large¬ 
ly  attended  by  residents  of  Macclenny  and  surrounding  territory  and  by  county,  State  and  Federal  officials. 
The  new  courthouse  of  brick  and  stone  is  being  built  with  Federal  co-operation  through  the  WPA.”  The 
article  went  on  to  name  all  the  Masons  throughout  Florida  who  attended.  County  Commissioners  at  that 
time  were  C.M.  Barber,  CHMN,  J.S.  Croft,  Bryant  Davis,  E.D.  Harvey,  George  Raulerson  and  J.A. 
Burnett,  Clerk.  The  Bond  Trustees  were  B.J.  Padgett,  CHMN,  T.M.  Dorman  and  Aubrey  M.  Green.  Due 
to  World  War  II,  building  was  halted  on  the  Revival  style  building  that  was  designed  by  Roy  A.  Benjamin, 
of  Jacksonville.  Local  citizen,  Allen  Milton,  remembers  he  and  neighborhood  boys  played  in  the  skele¬ 
tal  structure  as  youngsters  and  the  excitement  created  among  them  when  going  down  into  the  dark  dun¬ 
geon  (basement).  After  the  war,  building  resumed  and  on  Wednesday,  December  20,  1944  Governor 
Spessard  L.  Holland  dedicated  the  new  $100,000  Baker  County  Courthouse  at  11  O’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  day  began  at  6  a.m.  with  a  wild  game  breakfast  in  the  Hotel  Annie  (located  on  Macclenny 
Avenue  in  the  present  day  Baker  County  Standard  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  buildings  area  )  and  at  7 
a.m.  a  dove  shoot.  Introduction  of  the  distinguished  guests  was  done  by  Senator  Edwin  Fraser.  At  12 
Noon  there  was  a  cocktail  party  at  the  Macclenny  Club  Home,  and  at  1  p.m.  guests  were  treated  to  a  wild 
game  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Annie.  Mayor  John  T.  Alsop  (of  Jacksonville)  was  the  speaker.  By  the  first  of 
the  year  in  1945,  officials  moved  into  one  of  the  most  dignified  courthouse  creations  in  the  state.  The 
sprawling  new  building  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  Hwy  90,  on  the  east  end  of  the  city.  The  first  cou¬ 
ple  to  marry  in  the  new  county  courthouse  was  Marie  and  David  Waters  of  Jacksonville  whose  son  Donald 
owns  and  operates  Pier  6  Seafood  Restaurant  in  present  day  Macclenny.  They  were  married  by  Judge 
Brown  who  had  to  step  over  drop  cloths  and  paint  buckets  to  find  room  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The 
1945  census  showed  a  total  of  6,326  inhabitants  in  Baker  County.  Although  the  County  Commissioners 
were  urged  at  the  time  to  transfer  the  old  courthouse  clock  works  to  the  new  building  it  was  decided  not 
to  do  so.  They  did  agree  to  keep  the  clock  running  where  it  was.  However,  the  clock  was  forgotten  by 
everyone  except  a  few  sentimental  beings  such  as  Art  Rowe.  Reflecting  once  on  that  silent  span  in  the 
courthouse  clock’s  history,  he  recalled  that  the  hands  didn’t  move  for  five  or  six  years,  not  because  of 
mechanical  but  human  failure.  The  clock,  he  said,  was  still  in  perfect  condition.  It  just  needed  some 
dependable  person  to  look  after  it.  To  the  rescue  came  a  ‘Jack  of  all  Trades,’  Dr.  John  Holt,  a  sheer  genius 
of  a  man,  who  for  a  while,  before  leaving  town,  donated  his  time  to  keep  the  grand  of  timepiece  in  run¬ 
ning  order.  After  Dr.  Holt,  a  local  jeweler,  Johnny  Wales,  was  hired  to  wind  the  clock.  He  soon  moved 
away  and  in  1956  John  Hurst  replaced  him.  A  now  ailing  Art  Rowe  climbed  the  tower  ladder  one  last 
time  to  demonstrate  to  John  the  oiling  and  winding  procedure  that  was  imperative  to  do  regularly  every 
seven  days.  Art  once  related  how  much  strength  it  took  to  crank  two  huge  weights,  a  total  of  a  ton  and  a 
half,  to  a  height  of  25  feet.  In  1956,  at  age  67,  Art  could  still  wind  the  cranks,  the  equivalent  of  hoisting 
100  to  150  pounds.  When  Hurst  died  a  few  years  later,  the  clock  fell  idle  again  and  towns  people,  who 
depended  upon  its  performance  to  regulate  their  daily  work  schedule  and  mealtime  hours,  felt  the 
immense  loss.  In  time,  the  of  courthouse  itself  fell  prey  to  old  age,  but  braced  up  in  1948  to  house,  for 
many  years,  the  Baker  County  Health  Department  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Unforeseen  at  the 
time,  the  regal  ol’  edifice  was  being  preserved  for  a  future  pivotal  use.  With  full  restoration  in  the  1990s, 
the  once  more  beautiful  building  is  now  used  for  the  local  public  library,  named  in  honor  of  Emily  F.  Taber. 

In  1961 ,  Emily  F.  Taber,  a  local  woman  and  a  lover  of  books,  began  to  fulfill  a  long  time  dream  to 
begin  a  public  library  for  the  county’s  citizens.  Before  her  marriage  to  George  Taber,  owner  of  the  Glen 
St.  Mary  Nursery,  she  worked  in  the  Jacksonville  Public  Libraries.  As  she  drove  her  children  to 
Jacksonville  on  Saturdays  to  use  the  reference  materials  for  their  school  work,  she  became  determined  that 
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other  children  and  her  grandchildren  would  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  library.  She  believed  that  a  public  library  was  a  necessary  and  vital  cultural  contribution  to  society, 
so  as  she  turned  her  energies  and  enthusiasm  toward  this  ambition.  Members  and  friends  of  the  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  donated  a  room  to  house  her  project.  They  also  gave  her  a  $25  budget,  and  agreed  to 
volunteer  their  services  to  assist  in  her  work.  From  her  own  library  collection,  and  collections  of  citizens 
such  as  Mrs.  Willie  Mae  (Will)  Gilbert  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Walter)  Dopson,  Ms.  Taber  began  her  mission 
in  June  1961  with  600  books.  She  persistently  sought  ways  to  accumulate  additional  books.  She  peti¬ 
tioned  county  commissioners,  lobbied  Tallahassee  lawmakers,  assisted  in  fund  raisers,  and  spent  count¬ 
less  hours  volunteering  her  steady  and  reliable  services  as  she  watched  her  dream  expand.  When  the  lit¬ 
tle  room  became  overcrowded,  the  women  of  the  church  invited  the  county  commissioners  for  lunch.  The 
commissioners  agreed  there  was  a  need  for  a  county  library.  Soon  the  repository  was  incorporated  into 
the  Baker  Free  Public  Library,  and  moved  in  1962  to  the  Hodges  Building  next  to  Williams  Appliances 
on  College  Street.  It  was  given  an  operating  budget  of  $100  per  month  plus  donations  from  Friends  of 
the  Library.  Mrs.  Ruth  Cone  became  the  official  librarian.  She  worked  two  hours  a  day,  and  received  $1 
an  hour  for  her  services  until  her  death  in  1972.  The  townspeople  began  to  realize  the  library  was  answer¬ 
ing  a  need  in  the  county,  so  they  pitched  in  to  help  make  it  a  success  along  with  generous  donations  from 
The  Lion’s  Club,  Macclenny  Women’s  Club,  Junior  Woman’s  Club  and  Garden  Club.  The  City  of 
Macclenny  began  financial  support  as  well  as  the  County  and  City  of  Glen  St.  Mary.  In  1970  the  upstairs 
of  the  palatial  ol’  courthouse  building  became  available,  and  the  county  commission  was  asked  by  Ms. 
Taber  if  the  ever  growing  archives  could  have  the  space  for  their  library.  At  the  time  the  Health 
Department  was  still  housed  on  the  ground  floor.  Cumbersome  voting  booths  had  been  stored  in  the  front 
hallway;  so,  the  library  team  enlisted  the  support  of  a  cherry  picker  to  assist  them  in  lifting  the  library’s 
10,000  plus  book  collection  from  the  ground  into  a  second  floor  window.  There,  the  library  functioned, 
growing  in  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1975  the  local  Health  Department  outgrew  the  aging  building.  Although 
the  structure  was  in  great  need  of  repair  with  a  leaking  roof,  a  fragile  air  conditioning  system,  old  wiring 
and  inadequate  lighting,  the  group  of  determined  library  enthusiasts  quickly  spread  out  over  the  entire 
building.  In  1982,  Ms.  Taber  was  recognized  for  her  contributions  when  she  became  a  recipient  of  the 
Service  To  Mankind  Award  from  the  local  Sertoma  Club  where  it  was  officially  announced  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  rename  the  Baker  County  Free  Public  Library  as  the  Emily  Taber  Public  Library. 

Even  though  the  building  was  now  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Buildings,  the  library 
staff  and  volunteers,  along  with  the  town’s  citizens,  watched  helplessly  as  the  brick’s  luster  faded,  paint 
peeled  and  cracked  both  inside  and  out  the  once  grand  and  glorious  old  building.  The  once  faithful  and 
stalwart  clock  had  fallen  to  silence  and  decay,  and  little  was  being  done  to  restore  its  past  stability  and 
grandeur.  That  is,  until  along  came  a  few  faithful  enthusiasts  with  support  of  the  Baker  County  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  who  owns  the  structure.  Today  in  the  year  2006,  the  building  and  the  famous 
courthouse  clock  have  been  completely  restored  to  their  original  luster,  and  stand  as  historic  ensigns  to  an 
era  passed. 
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THE  DARBY’S  OF  DARBYVILLE 


Who  were  they?  When  did  they  come?  How  long  did  they  stay?  Where  did  they  go?  When  did 
Darbyville  become  McClenny  and  when  did  McClenny  become  Macclenny? 

For  as  long  as  there  has  been  a  written  word,  there  have  been  historical  records.  Sometimes  the 
name  of  a  town  draws  attention  and  curiosity  because  there  is  usually  a  meaning  or  a  purpose  for  the  name. 
Even  in  Biblical  times,  towns  and  areas  had  meanings  to  their  names.  So,  in  our  area,  we  were  Darbyville, 
then  McClenny,  and  now  Macclenny.  For  the  curious  this  has  been  compiled. 

The  Darby  family  of  Darbyville  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Ireland  either  in  late  1849  or 
in  the  early  1850s  depending  on  which  of  their  ancestors  tells  you  the  story.  More  than  likely,  the  story 
of  the  Darbys’  of  Darbyville  goes  something  like  this,  taken  from  correspondence  in  1923-1924  between 
two  family  members  and  given  to  Hamilton  D.  Darby  of  Bridge  Hampton,  LX  New  York.  He  sites  that 
the  two  family  sources,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  did  not  always  agree.  That  accounts  for  the  mystery  of  their 
arrival  into  America  and  on  to  our  area  and  other  parts  of  our  nation. 

In  Hamilton’s  account,  the  Darbys  were  said  to  have  come  from  England,  then  settled  in 
Downpatrick,  County  Down,  Ireland  (near  Belfast)  for  a  few  generations.  The  immigrant,  John  Darby 
and  his  wife  Clara  Morgan  were  the  parents  of  these  known  children:  James,  John,  and  Eliza.  A  son  Arthur 
is  said  to  have  died  in  Ireland.  Records  of  their  immigration  have  not  been  located,  although  one  ship’s 
passenger  list  closely  match  the  ages  and  names  to  a  degree.  For  example,  arriving  in  the  port  of  N.Y 
1846-1851  was  James  Darby  age  45,  a  laborer,  his  wife  Catherine  age  40,  children  Bridget  17,  James  16, 
Catherine  14,  John  13,  Eliza  9,  Mary  7,  and  Thomas  5. 

Hamilton’s  line  was  the  couple’s  son  James  who  settled  in  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  County,  N.C.. 

It  was  the  couple’s  son  John  who  gave  the  name  of  Darbyville  to  our  area.  The  first  official  record 
found  of  John  was  his  appearance  on  the  1860  census  in  the  Village  of  Conwayboro,  Horry  County,  S.C. 
with  his  wife,  Clara  Mary  Hemmingway,  age  20,  also  known  as  Clarkey,  and  two  children,  two  year  old 
Ada  (1858)  and  one  year  old  Frances  called  Fannie  (1859).  On  the  1850  census,  of  Horry  County,  Clara 
was  living  with  her  parents  as  a  12  year  old  child,  so  she  met  and  married  John  Darby  around  1 856.  John 
Darby,  bom  in  Ireland  February  25, 1831,  appeared  on  the  1860  census  as  a  33  year  old  merchant. 

The  next  record  we  have  verifying  when  John  and  his  family  moved  to  our  area  was  the  birth  of  twin 
sons  on  Trail  Ridge  in  December  of  1861.  One  twin  died.  Darby  established  a  lumber  yard,  dealt  in  tur¬ 
pentine  and  land  deals.  He  built  a  two  story  general  store  that  sold  a  variety  of  things  to  the  early  settlers. 
The  12  children  of  the  couple  are:  Ada  (1858)  who  married  Carr  McClenny,  Frances  (1859)  married  Dr. 
J.L.  Gaskins,  John  Henry  a  twin  (1861),  unnamed  twin  died  (1861),  Arthur  Morgan  (1866)  married  Ida 
Lee  Wolfe,  Alice  (1874)  married  a  Dr.  Rich,  (dentist),  Charles,  a  twin  never  married,  (infant  twin  died). 
James  married  Josephine  Doane,  Clara  married  Frank  Lane  and  (2)  Henry  C.  Richard. 

John  Darby  was  oft  times  called  Colonel  John  Darby,  but  inquiries  into  military  records  in  each  state 
and  the  National  Archives  as  well  as  the  Sons  of  the  Confederacy,  turned  up  no  records  to  verify  that  John 
Darby  was  a  participant  in  the  Civil  War.  This  search  was  conducted  by  reference  librarians  and  several 
professional  genealogists  hired  to  find  the  records,  if  they  exist.  In  the  publication,  Biographical  Rosters 
of  Florida’s  Confederate  and  Union  Soldiers,  1861-1865,  compiled  by  David  W.  Hartman  and  David  J. 
Coles  in  1995  they  list  a  John  Darby  who  enrolled  at  Lake  City  in  1863  in  Milton’s  Artillery  (more  specif¬ 
ically,  roll  Captain  H.F.  Abels  Light  Artillery).  There  are  no  military  enlistment  records,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  enrollment  could  not  be  verified  by  the  authors  of  the  publication.  Although  records  were 
found  for  several  John  Darbys  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  none  matched  the  birth  year,  age  or  wife  of 
the  John  Darby  of  Darbyville.  Found  under  the  title  ‘Milton  Artillery’  there  was  a  fight  at  Darby’s  Hill 
under  command  of  a  man  named  Bates.  This  could  have  been  Trail  Ridge  where  John  Darby  lived  and 
his  twin  sons  were  bom.  A  South  Carolina  archivist,  searching  for  the  military  records  for  John  Darby, 
suggested  that  the  use  of  the  title  of  Colonel  could  stem  from  a  pre-war  or  post-war  militia  position.  Men 
could  serve  for  two  years  and  in  addition  the  governor  could  appoint  a  dozen  or  so  aid  de  camps  who  had 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  system  allowed  a  number  of  individuals  to  gain  the  title  of  Colonel.  Individuals 


would  retain  the  title  even  after  they  gave  up  the  position  for  which  it  was  bestowed.  The  destruction  of 
Columbia,  S.C.  by  the  Union  Army  in  1865  destroyed  all  the  antebellum  militia  records  for  the  state,  so 
it  was  not  possible  to  check  for  such  service.  Archivists,  as  well  as  a  professional  researcher  in  Florida 
Military  records  at  the  Florida  State  Archives,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  searched  in  vain  for  any  proof 
of  Darby’s  military  records  verifying  military  service,  but  found  none.  It  is  hoped  that  someone  will  at 
some  future  date  find  the  actual  military  records  of  John  Darby,  if,  in  fact,  he  did  serve.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  name  Colonel  was  also  a  popular  given  name,  even  in  Ireland.  This  area  had  two  known  men 
with  the  given  name  of  Colonel:  Colonel  Combs  of  Sanderson  and  Colonel  Cobb  of  Olustee. 

Although  John  Darby  was  a  wealthy  man  with  extensive  holdings  throughout  the  entire  state  of 
Florida  ,not  too  much  is  known  of  him  personally.  We  do  know  he  reared  a  large  family  in  Darbyville. 
Maps  of  the  area  called  the  small  settlement  Village  of  Darby,  Darby  Village,  Darbyville  and  just  Darby. 
It  is  a  fact  that  Darby  owned  land  and  operations  in  the  area  before  moving  here.  At  the  same  time  of 
Darby’s  arrival  in  the  area,  a  20  year  old  man  by  the  name  of  Carr  Bower  McClenny  moved  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  also,  and  established  a  business.  He  soon  left  to  participate  in  the  war.  He  was  captured  two  years 
later,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  as  a  federal  prisoner  in  Fort  Delaware.  Upon  his  discharge  after 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Darbyville  with  the  rank  of  Sergeant  but  with  the  honorary  title  of  Captain.  By  the 
early  1870s  Darby  began  to  move  his  business  interests  to  Starke,  in  neighboring  Bradford  County. 
Captain  Carr  McClenny  must  have  had  his  eye  on  the  Darby’s  daughter,  Ada,  because  when  she  was  16, 
and  he  was  33,  the  couple  married  at  her  parent’s  home  in  Starke.  The  year  was  1874. 

Long  before  John  Darby  came  to  live  in  Baker  County,  he  had  land  holdings  in  Nassau,  Duval, 
Bradford  and  Baker.  He  had  organized  his  holdings  in  lumber,  turpentine  and  navel  stores  with  an  asso¬ 
ciate  named  Oliver  Savage.  When  the  railroad  entered  Baker  County  in  1858  there  was  a  ‘Darby’s  Mill’, 
and  a  Darby-Salvage  Railroad.  His  wife  Clara  had  moved  here  by  1861,  because  she  had  given  birth  to 
twin  sons  that  year  on  Trail  Ridge.  By  1 868  Darby  had  moved  his  turpentine  distilling  business  from  Trail 
Ridge  to  the  present  site  of  McClenny.  He  slowly  began  to  dissolved  his  interests  in  Baker  County  while 
his  daughter  Ada  and  her  husband  Carr  built  a  dynasty  in  Darbyville.  Their  wealth  did  not  occur  from 
inheriting  Darby’s  holdings,  as  is  reported  in  some  published  accountings  of  this  family,  but  through  their 
own  ingenuity.  Records  show  that  Carr  McClenny  actually  bought  some  of  Darby’s  holdings  in 
McClenny  and  in  Starke.  Carr  and  Ada’s  12  children  were:  Frank  1875,  Clara  Belle  1877,  Elsie  A.  1882, 
Ruth  1884,  Arthur  B.  1886,  Bessie  D.  1889,  Louis  C.  1890  and  Carr  Bower  1890,  (twins) ,  Rosa  1892, 
Fannie  1895,  Herbert  1897,  and  Josephine  ‘Josie’  1904. 

As  Carr  McClenny’s  wealth  increased  in  Darbyville,  so  did  his  prestige  and  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  acquired  associates  who  assisted  him  in  laying  out  a  plat  for  a  new  town  called  McClenny. 
He  was  successful  in  having  the  county  seat  moved  from  Sanderson  to  McClenny,  and  he  generously  gave 
land  and  financial  aid  to  the  local  government.  He  assisted  good  causes.  He  and  his  wife  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing  the  area’s  social  events  when  they  built  the  block  size  Hotel  McClenny.  With  Darby 
completely  gone  from  the  area,  the  McClenny  family  had  a  hand  in  developing  a  new  city  concept  and 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  area’s  positive  growth  and  development.  The  McClennys  were  good  people  and 
they  did  more  than  anyone  else  in  their  era  of  time  that  I’ve  researched,  to  bring  prosperity  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  area.  It  stands  to  reason  the  name  McClenny  would  develop  into  the  town’s  name.  The 
change  in  spelling  has  several  opinions  submitted  over  the  years,  but  the  most  likely  was  the  one  where 
Carr  McClenny  had  to  concede  to  the  railroad  and  or  post  office  who  refused  to  accept  the  capitol  letter 
C  in  the  name  and  reduced  it  to  Macclenny.  If  ever  I  had  the  power  and  influence  it  would  be  returned 
and  changed  to  the  original  McClenny  spelling  to  pay  honor  and  respect  to  the  family  who  did  so  much 
for  our  area. 

One  of  John  Darby’s  associates  in  business  was  his  nephew  Thomas  Arthur,  son  of  his  brother  James 
who  had  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Thomas,  bom  at  Goldsboro,  Hanover  County,  N.C.  on  November  2, 
1854,  moved  to  Florida  when  a  young  man  to  be  associated  with  his  ‘Uncle’  John  Darby  in  business  in 
Femandina.  He  eventually  developed  his  own  wealth  as  a  large  operator  in  turpentine  and  lumber  from 
Alachua  County  to  Cedar  Key  where  he  did  one  of  the  largest  lumber  businesses  in  the  state.  He  lost  all 
he  owned  in  one  night  in  a  hurricane.  He  moved  to  Putnam  County  and  re-entered  the  lumber  business, 
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and  for  a  time,  was  engaged  in  the  railroad  business  as  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  Western  Railroad. 
He  disposed  of  his  interests  in  railroads  and  turned  his  exclusive  attention  to  horticulture.  He  was  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  orange  groves  in  Florida  located  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  but  lost  it  in  the  freeze  of  ‘94. 
He  was  zealous  in  state  politics  beginning  an  interest  in  1876.  He  was  a  delegate  from  every  county  in 
which  he  resided  to  every  state  and  congressional  convention,  to  the  national  democratic  convention  held 
in  Indianapolis  where  he  was  on  the  platform  committee.  In  1894,  he  was  elected  senator  from  Putnam 
County  and  proved  a  valuable  member.  He  was  an  influential  writer  and  author  on  financial  subjects. 
After  his  move  to  Tallahassee,  he  met  and  married  Miss  Jeannie  Brevard,  a  sister  of  Dr.  E.M.  Brevard  who 
was  from  one  of  Florida’s  most  political  and  influential  families  since  our  Territorial  days.  The  couple 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  Mary  Call  Darby,  who  married  Florida’s  Governor  LeRoy  Collins. 

Thomas  Darby  lived  some  of  the  time  in  New  York  City  where  he  had  business  interests.  His  wife’s 
health  was  not  favorable  to  the  climate  there  so  she  remained  with  their  child  in  Tallahassee.  Thomas 
was  in  the  process  of  selling  his  business  enterprises  that  was  to  secure  his  finances  and  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  stay  permanently  in  Tallahassee.  The  day  he  and  his  business  associate  signed  the  last  legal 
paper,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  hotel  room  from  an  apparently  heart  attack.  He  was  sixty  years  old.  His 
wife  and  daughter  buried  him  in  his  native  Wilmington,  N.C. 

Space  in  this  sketch  does  not  allow  mention  of  small  notes  of  interest  found  in  news  articles  and  other 
records  of  the  pioneering  Darby  family,  most  of  whom  are  buried  in  Crosby  Lake  Cemetery  in  Starke. 
However,  John  Darby’s  character  traits  of  success  and  political  interests  follow  his  descendants.  Groups 
of  his  posterity  now  visit  Heritage  Park  to  learn  more  about  their  celebrated  forebear’s  image.  While  the 
name  of  Darbyville  may  have  fallen  into  obscurity,  so  has  the  correct  spelling  of  the  McClenny  family’s 
name.  But  as  long  as  there  are  descendants,  they  will  come,  and  keep  the  flicker  of  both  lights  glowing  on 
their  ancestral  past. 


THE  McCLENNY  FAMILY.... 
in  Baker  County,  Florida 

By  LaViece  Moore-Fraser  Smallwood 

It  is  not  everyday  someone  has  a  city  named  after  them.  Carr  Boughers  McClenny  did.  And 
this  is  his  story.  And . in  some  ways,  the  story  of  our  town! 

Carr  McClenny  was  a  man  of  distinct  character.  He  was  precise,  determined  and  definite.  He  came 
from  a  long  line  of  progenitors  who  shared  the  same  traits.  He  personally  signed  his  name  Carr  Boughers 
McClenny  on  his  military  pension  application,  but  most  references  to  him  in  news  articles,  contracts,  legal 
papers,  etc.,  use  the  spelling  of  Bower.  A  long  line  of  descendants,  named  for  their  admired  progenitor, 
also  use  the  Bower  spelling. 

He  was  bom  9  April  1 839  in  Norfolk,  South  Hampton  County,  Virginia,  to  Hincha  Gilliam  and  Elsie 
(also  spelled  Alcey)  McClenny.  Not  much  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  gave  information  on  his  mili¬ 
tary  pension  application  that  he  arrived  in  Baker  County  in  1859  at  the  age  of  20,  and  had  continuously 
resided  in  the  State  of  Florida  since  1 860.  Records  show  that  ne  was  a  Sergeant,  Company  K,  2nd  Florida 
Cavalry,  C.S.A.  enlisting  at  Hearts  (sp  Hart)  Road,  Nassau  County,  Florida,  May  16, 1862.  His  Captain 
was  Robert  Harrison.  He  was  captured  February  9,  1864  near  Starke  in  Bradford  County,  Florida.  He 
was  released  as  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Delaware,  June  1 0, 1 865  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  His  Captain 
was  J.N.  Jones.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge  his  Regimental  Commander  was  Col.  Carraway  Smith.  Noted 
on  his  pension  application,  he  spent  most  of  his  service  career  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  released  from 
Fort  Delaware  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Witnesses  for  his  pension  application  in  1907  were  James  D. 
Chalker  and  M.D.  Barber.  R.L.  Rowe,  who  enlisted  with  him  and  served  in  the  same  outfit,  and  James 
D.  Chalker  signed  as  character  witnesses  as  to  having  known  him  since  1862. 

Carr  McClenny’s  appellation  of  Captain  was  an  honorary  title  of  respect.  It  is  assumed  when  he 
arrived  in  Florida  in  1 859,  he  was  either  near,  or  in  the  Village  of  Darby,  or  Darbyville.  Upon  his  return 
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to  the  area  from  military  service,  he  farmed,  dabbled  in  turpentine  and  real  estate.  Hard  working  and 
ambitious,  he  became  a  successful  businessman.  His  town  competitor,  Colonel  John  Darby,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  had  been  living  in  the  area  since  1 860,  although  legal  records  show  that  he  had  varied  business 
interests  and  homes  in  Baker,  Duval,  Nassau  and  Bradford  counties,  much  earlier  having  formed  a  busi¬ 
ness  partnership  with  Oliver  Salvage.  Twin  sons  were  bom  to  John  and  and  his  wife  Clara  Hemmingway 
on  Trail  Ridge  on  December  8, 1 86 1 ,  but  prior  to  that  they  were  residents  of  Horry  County  S.C..  The  cou¬ 
ple,  according  to  the  1 860  census,  also  had  a  two  year  old  daughter,  Ada  ( 1 858),  and  one  year  old,  Frances 
or  Fannie  (  1859 )  both  children  bom  in  S.C.  before  arriving  in  the  area.  The  Darby  &  Savage  Company 
dealt  in  sawmills,  lumber,  land  and  turpentine.  Darby’s  General  Store  served  area  residents  with  every 
thing  from  horse  feed  to  clothing.  It  stands  to  reason  Carr  McClenny  kept  a  keen  eye  focused  on  the 
Darby’s  daughter  Ada  as  she  grew  up  through  the  years  because  on  Oct  14, 1874,  the  35  year  old  bache¬ 
lor  married  the  16  year  old  beauty  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Starke,  where  they  had  moved  their  mer¬ 
cantile  business  a  few  years  before. 

The  fledgling  county,  established  as  Baker  in  1861,  was  growing,  and  the  McClenny  couple  grew 
with  it.  Their  11  children  were:  Frank  (1875),  Clara  Belle  (1877),  Elsie  (1882),  Ruth  (1884),  Arthur  B 
(1886),  Bessie  D.  (1889),  Louis  C.  (1890),  Rosa  (1892),  Fannie  (1895),  Herbert  (1897)  and  Josephine 
“Jodie”  ( 1 904).  By  1 880,  the  quality  of  homes  being  built  were  vastly  improved,  although  none  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  indoor  plumbing  or  electric  lights  as  that  was  to  come  much  later.  However  newspapers 
such  as  the  ‘The  Star’  and  later  ‘The  Florida  Standard’  were  brought  to  the  area  educating  the  people  as 
to  what  was  happening  around  the  nation.  People  from  the  north  arrived  by  train  to  escape  the  harsh  north¬ 
ern  winters  as  the  railroad  had  been  extended  as  far  as  Olustee  in  1859.  In  1880  Carr  and  Ada  built  a 
beautiful  block  size  hotel  that  became  the  social  hub  of  the  area.  His  brother  John  arrived  with  his  wife 
Georgia  Ann  and  children  from  Virginia  to  be  the  hotel’s  bookkeeper.  The  children  were:  Roxana,  Ulala, 
John  Willie,  Julia,  Laura  Annie  and  Emma  Mae  (twins),  Carr  Bowers,  Ada ,  James  Edgar,  Minnie  Viola 
(first  to  be  bom  in  McClenny),  Daisy  and  George  Trelan  ‘Trey’  (twins)  bom  1 5  Sept  1 882.  His  widowed 
father  Hincha  Gillian  McClenny  joined  the  family  too.  Carr  and  Ada  generously  donated,  or  made  eas¬ 
ily  available,  land  for  government  businesses  and  for  churches  such  as  the  First  Methodist  Church  where 
their  family  cemetery  was  located.  Carr  enticed  residents  in  the  county’s  seat  of  Sanderson  to  move  to 
Darbyville  by  giving  land  or  making  easy  financing  available.  He  served  the  area  as  state  senator  and 
became  so  influential  that  in  1 883,  he  and  a  group  of  supporters  successfully  platted  out  a  community  offi¬ 
cially  called  McClenny  by  the  Florida  Improvement  and  Colonization  Society  (even  though  the  census  of 
1880  still  classified  the  location  as  ‘Village  of  Darbyville’).  He  was  persuasive  enough  to  eventually  have 
the  county  seat  moved  to  the  new  community  of  ‘McClenny’  speeding  up  the  phasing  out  of  the  name 
Darbyville  on  maps  and  official  documents. 

Then,  in  1888,  disaster  struck  the  prospering  community,  and  the  zeal  of  Carr  McClenny  waned. 
Yellow  Fever  raged  across  northern  Florida,  trains  refused  to  stop  in  the  small  community  and  would  only 
‘slow  up’  about  a  mile  east  and  west  of  town  if  passengers  were  willing  to  ‘jump’.  The  two  town  doctors 
were  ill  with  the  fever.  Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  Red  Cross,  gave  permission  if  some  Red  Cross  nurs¬ 
es  ‘wanted’  to  ‘chance’  the  effects  of  ‘ministering  to’  and  caring  for  the  stricken  in  Baker  County.  Six 
female  and  three  male  nurses  agreed  to  the  challenge  and  jumped  from  the  slow  moving  train,  with  their 
valises,  in  the  blowing  rain  ,in  mid-February’s  harsh  weather,  to  find  their  way  through  the  darkness  to  the 
suffering  inhabits  of  McClenny.  They  set  up  a  hospital  in  the  McClenny  Hotel  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
dying.  Carr  McClenny’s  beloved  father  Hincha  Gillian  and  nephew,  John  Willie,  were  among  those  who 
died.  Grief  stricken,  the  McClenny  couple  moved  from  the  area  after  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  settling 
in  Cadillac  near  Gainesville  where  they  held  business  interests,  as  well.  He  returned  to  McClenny  often 
to  tend  to  business  and  visit  his  Macclenny  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  Max  M.  Brown. 

Sixty  plus  years  old  now,  Carr  McClenny  did  not  slow  down  his  ambitions  or  objectives  in  his  new 
location.  He  was  a  successful  sawmill  operator,  farmer  and  served  Alachua  County  well  for  the  next  21 
years,  many  of  them  as  Chairman  of  the  Alachua  County  Board  of  Commissioners.  When  he  died  there 
in  1922  from  injuries  sustained  when  he  fell  from  a  moving  wagon  two  years  before,  he  was  hailed  by 
the  Gainesville  Newspaper  as  a  valuable  pioneer  citizen,  well  known  and  well  beloved,  a  man  whose  word 
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was  a  good  as  his  bond  in  all  business  affairs.  He  was  said  to  be  true  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and 
he  stood  up  for  his  beliefs  to  the  end  and  would  have  died  for  the  cause  had  it  been  necessary.  In  his  home 
he  was  a  model  husband  and  father.  In  his  community  he  was  a  model  citizen.  In  his  country  and  state 
he  was  a  man  who  would  be  a  pattern  for  any  man  to  follow.  He  named  his  friends  by  his  almost  limit¬ 
less  acquaintances  in  the  county.  Truly  it  may  be  written  that  a  good  man  has  gone,  and  his  place  can  not 
be  filled  by  any  other’.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  Ada  Darby  McClenny,  his  three  sons  and  seven 
daughters:  L.C.  McClenny,  Los  Angeles,  Arthur  B.  and  Carr  B.  Jr.  of  Cadillac.  Daughters:  Mrs.  B.D.  Heirs 
(Clara  Belle)  and  A.B.  Collins  (Rosa)  of  Gainesville,  O.B.  Powell  (Bessie),  and  Hamilton  Dobbins  (Ruth) 
of  Jacksonville,  E.K.  Butler(Fannie)  and  Elsie  Heirs  (Elsie)  of  Alachua  and  Miss  Josie  McClenny  of 
Cadillac.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Methodist  Church  at  McClenny  with  the  Rev.  I.C.  Jenkins 
assisted  by  the  regular  church  pastor.  Although  his  death  certificate  said  he  was  buried  in  Macclenny, 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  in  Alachua  County. 

On  February  22, 1923,  just  short  of  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  65  year  old  Ada  and 
her  youngest  daughter,  1 9  year  old  Josephine  (Josie),  were  killed,  and  Ada’s  son  Arthur  injured,  as  a  result 
of  a  crash  between  a  local  Seaboard  Air  Line  passenger  train  and  the  automobile  in  which  the  three  were 
riding.  According  to  eye  witnesses,  the  automobile  was  approaching  the  crossing  at  the  railroad  station  at 
Alachua  when  a  box  car  in  which  cotton  was  being  loaded  blocked  the  view  of  the  tracks  they  were  cross¬ 
ing  with  their  car.  Josie  lived  about  an  hour,  her  mother  died  instantly.  Their  funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  home  of  Ada’s  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Judge  and  Mrs.  B.H.  Hiers  of  Gainesville. 

Ironically,  the  couple  who  left  Baker  County  to  escape  the  tragic  memories  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
catastrophe,  died  tragically  in  their  new  home. 


GENEALOGY  OF  CARR  BOWERS  McCLENNY 

Taken  from  Southhampton  County  Va.  Records 

1-  Father:  Hincha  Gilliam  McClenny,  Jr.  Md.  Alcey  Darden.  Two  children:  John  Darden  bom  Sept 
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1836  (died  Feb  7, 1886  in  McClenny,  FI.)  and  Carr  Bowers  McClenny,  Sr.  bom  April  9, 1839  ( Died 
Dec  29, 1922). 

2-  Grandfather:  Hincha  Gilliam  McClenny,  Sr..  Bom  April  17,  1759  in  Va.,  and  died  about  1813 

in  Southhampton,  Va.  Wife  was  named  Rhoda.  His  son,  Hincha  Gilliam,  Jr.  father  of  Carr  B. 
McClenny,  was  willed  134  acres  of  land  and  plantation.  Rhoda  received  whole  of  estate.  They 
had  five  children. 

3-  Great  Grandfather:  James  M.  McClenny.  Bom  about  1718  in  Virginia.  Died  August  18,  1802  in 

Va..  Married  Mary  E.  Gilliam.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hincha  Gilliam  and  Amey  Briggs  of 
Sussex  County,  Va.,  thus  the  name  of  Hincha  Gilliam  passed  down  through  the  family. 

4-  Great  Great  Grandfather:  William  E.  McClenny  Bom  about  1678  in  England,  died  about  1750 
in  Va.  His  name  is  recorded  in  some  Virginia  records  as  MacClanee,  MacLenney,  and 
MackClenny.  He  was  granted  a  land  patent  for  450  acres  in  the  Upper  Parish  of  Nansemond 
County,  Va.,  for  the  transportation  of  nine  persons.  Four  sons  believed  to  be:  James,  John,  William 

and  Thomas. 

Wills,  probate  records  and  other  archival  documents  attest  to  the  wealth  of  the  McClenny  family  and 
that  of  the  Hincha  Gilliam  family  connected  lineage.  They  were  community  leaders,  gifted  with  intelli¬ 
gence  that  emulated  superb  wisdom.  Most  of  them  lived  long  and  fruitful  lives,  and  the  example  they 
have  left  to  their  immeasurable  posterity  should  be  one  accepted  and  appreciated  with  humility  and  grate¬ 
fulness. 

There  are  several  prospects  as  to  why  the  change  of  spelling  from  McClenny,  Florida  to  Macclenny, 
Florida  happened  to  the  name  of  this  family.  It  is  said,  with  reason,  the  railroad  did  not  want  to  capital¬ 
ize  letters.  For  what  ever  reason,  I’d  like  to  go  down  in  history  as  saying,  it  should  be  changed  and  returned 
to  the  original  spelling,  regardless  of  the  cost  or  reason. 
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CHILDREN  OF  (1839-1922)  CARR  BOWERS  McCLENNY,  Sr. 
and  ADA  DARBY  (1856-1923) 


All  children  were  bom  in  Darbyville/McClenny 

1.  Frank  Edward.  Bom  Sept.  20  1875.  Died  Feb.  21  1976.  Buried  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Alachua  County,  FI. 

2.  Clara  Belle.  Bom  August  8, 1877.  Died  June  25, 1962  Jacksonville. 

3.  Elsie  A.  Bom  Feb.  18, 1882.  Died  July  21, 1928.  Married  Raiford 
Alexander  Hiers.  Elsie  and  her  sister  Clara  married  brothers.  Elsie  was 
buried  at  the  Elzy  Chapel,  Union  County,  FI. 

4.  Ruth  bom  about  1884  McClenny,  FI. 

5.  Arthur  B.  Bom  March  15, 1886  (driving  the  car  when  his  mother  Ada 
and  sister  Josie  were  killed). 

6.  Bessie  D.  Bom  ca  1889  Florida. 

7.  Louie  C.  Bom  ca  1890.  Married  Minnie  Hinman  in  1912.  Died  June  22, 1914. 

8.  Carr  Bowers,  Jr.  1890  (twins).  Married  Mary  Dampier. 

9.  Rosa  (1892).  Married  A.B.  Collins. 

10.  Fannie  (1895).  Married  E.K.  Butler. 

11.  Herbert  (1897). 

12.  Josephine  ‘Josie’  (1904).  Killed  in  accident  with  her  mother  in  1923. 

The  last  members  of  the  McClenny  family  left  the  area  about  1923-25  seeking  the  fresh  salt  breezes 
of  Jacksonville  Beach  for  health  reasons,  but  they  never  forgot  their  roots  were  in  Baker  County.  Some  of 
the  original  family  members  from  the  Darbyville  days,  were  exhumed  from  the  McClenny  family  ceme¬ 
tery  back  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Macclenny  and  moved  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  south  of  town. 
Other  family  members,  including  Kate  McClenny,  asked  to  be  returned  ‘home’  at  her  death,  and  she  too, 
now  rests  in  Macclenny.  A  painting  of  the  McClenny  family’s  heritage  Quilt  of  Democracy  is  on  display 
in  Heritage  Park.  The  original  quilt  was  given  to  the  Beaches  Area  Historical  Society  by  a  McClenny  fam¬ 
ily  member  who  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  Despite  more  than  100  direct-line  McClenny  family  members 
signing  a  petition  to  the  above  statement,  the  Society  refused  to  return  the  famous  quilt  to  the  rightful  own¬ 
ers,  the  family  of  Kate  McClenny,  who  designed  and  quilted  it  in  the  1930s.  The  original  quilt  has  the  great 
seal  of  our  nation  and  state  on  it,  but  has  not  been  displayed  as  promised  it  would  be  by  the  BAHS  as  was 
the  agreement  when  given  to  them  (unauthorized)  by  Roman  Edward  McClenny.  Many  family  members 
have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  requesting  to  see  the  quilt  at  the  BAHS  but  have  been  refused.  As  the 
original  descendants  of  Kate  McClenny  grew  older,  they  had  a  desire  for  children  and  grandchildren  to  see 
the  original  quilt  of  their  grandmother,  so  they  have  placed  a  replica  painted  from  their  memory  and  pho¬ 
tographs  to  proudly  hang  in  the  Heritage  Park  museum. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Heritage  Park  museums,  the  McClenny  family  has  come  from  far  and 
wide  to  visit  and  reminisce  together  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  century. 

McClenny  family  records  are  voluminous  and  available  for  research  in  the  Park.  Information  has 
been  gleaned  from  many  sources:  Tony  McClenny’s  McClenny  family  website,  military,  Baker  County 
and  Alachua  Courthouse  records,  federal  census  schedules,  Alachua  County  estate  records  of  Carr  and 
Ada  Darby  McClenny,  land  records,  probate,  Southhampton  County,  Va.,  archival  records,  business  and 
family  correspondence,  personal  records  and  personal  interviews  with  the  McClenny  family.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  McClenny  family  left  a  profound  impact  on  the  community  their  ancestor  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish,  as  well  as,  wherever  they  have  taken  up  roots.  Their  lives  and  legacy  are  recorded  on  the  internet  site 
of  Tony  McClenny  who,  like  his  forebearers,  have  been  an  energetic  and  relentless  force  for  good  to  soci¬ 
ety  and  mankind. 
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BURNSED  BLOCK  HOUSE 


Many  people  who  visit  Heritage  Park  are  curious  about  the  unique  archaic  structure  that  sits  center 
back  of  the  park  square  surrounded  by  a  split-rail  fence.  They  have  many  questions  pertaining  to  its  his¬ 
tory  and  status  in  the  park.  This  is  an  attempt  to  compose  a  capsule  sketch  of  a  treasured  portion  of  this 

area’s  history . the  study  of  a  dwelling  that  was  once  a  protective  shelter  to  hundreds  of  Baker  County 

people. 

Legends  abound,  narratives  are  told,  and  memories  have  been  passed  down  about  the  structure  we 
refer  to  as  the  Bumsed  Block  House  because  of  it’s  builder,  James  Bumsed/Bumside.  However,  much 
like  the  house  that  now  has  a  new  resting  place,  so  are  the  images  and  reflections  of  the  past.  Today  a 
ghostly  wind  whips  through  the  woodlands  where  the  house  once  stood  for  more  than  160  years,  surviv¬ 
ing  harsh  storms  and  devastating  hurricanes.  Falling  prey  to  desertion  and  desecration  by  humans,  its  last 
protective  efforts  were  to  the  wood  varmints  and  vandals.  Now  new  stories  will  be  told,  new  memories 

will  be  made  and  a  new  generation  will  gather  to  walk  through  her  portals . but  those  who  knew  her 

long-ago  may  yet  whisper  to  the  stranger  who  will  come,  ‘This  ole  house  always  watched  for  us,  Anxious 
if  we  were  late,  In  winter  a  light  by  the  window,  In  summer  a  breeze  through  gate.  And  though  we 
mocked  her  tenderly,  Who  had  such  foolish  care,  The  long  way  home  would  seem  more  safe,  Because  we 
knew  our  home  waited  there.  Thoughts  were  always  there  for  us,  a  home  we  never  could  forget,  and  so 
we  think  that  wherever  she  is,  she  must  be  watching  yet.... waiting  till  we  all  come  home,  anxious  if  we 
are  late,  a  glowing  light  from  her  window,  and  a  breeze  that  blows  open  her  gate. 

And  so . her  story! 

In  1822-23,  Florida’s  first  Territorial  Governor,  Andrew  Jackson,  ordered  a  string  of  block  homes 
built  from  Florida’s  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast.  Only  the  construction  of  three  of  these  homes  can  be 
traced,  and  the  Bumsed  Block  House  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  to  survive.  The  purpose  of  these  homes 
was  to  protect  the  pioneer  settlers. 

To  date,  records  have  not  been  confirmed  documenting  when  the  Bumsed  Block  House  was  actual¬ 
ly  constructed.  However,  a  four  year,  hands-on  study  in  the  Spring  of  1981,  directed  by  Professor  Blair 
Reeves,  FATA  of  the  University  of  Florida  College  of  Architecture,  along  with  graduate  architecture  stu¬ 
dents,  determined  the  time  to  be  circa  1832.  Therefore,  the  almost  two  centuries  of  mythology  and  facts 
gathered  will  be  taken  from  the  documentation  and  exploration  of  Professor  Reeves’,  his  students,  col¬ 
leagues  Adjunct  Professor  Herschel  Shepard,  FAIA,  Assistant  Professor  Phillip  P.  Wisley,  and  the  block¬ 
house  official  owners,  Dr.  Jean  Boyd  Dowling  and  her  late  husband  Morris. 

The  builder  of  the  now  famed,  resinous  pine  two  story  structure  has  been  determined  to  be  James 
M.  Bumsed  /Burnside  who  seemingly  moved  to  the  Baker  County  area  (then  a  part  of  Columbia  County) 
in  mid  to  late  1820s  from  the  Georgia  Bend  area.  As  the  name  implies,  the  original  structure,  resting  on 
solid  pine  blocks,  most  likely  was  constructed  around  the  time  of  the  Second  Seminole  War  (1835-1 842) 
as  a  small  fortification  against  possible  hostility  from  the  Seminole  Indians .  Their  frequent  migratory 
movements  along  the  St.  Mary’s  River  could  be  observed  from  this  site.  This  is  further  indicated  by  the 
gun  ports  that  were  provided  on  the  log  walls.  It  was  built  of  remarkable  craftsmanship  using  dovetail 
joint  and  was  executed  with  extraordinary  precision.  A  pointed  post,  once  found  standing  on  the  site,  indi¬ 
cates  that  originally  the  blockhouse  was  in  a  compound  completely  surrounded  by  many  of  the  same  type 
posts,  higher  than  a  man’s  head.  When  Indians  were  on  a  war  path,  neighbors  would  gather  and  stay  in 
the  complex  until  things  quieted  down.  Bumsed  served  in  the  Second  Seminole  War. 

The  original  location  of  the  cypress  shingled  blockhouse,  with  its  steeply  pitched  roof,  was  five 
miles  south  of  the  community  of  Baxter  in  Baker  County,  and  16  miles  north  of  Glen  St.  Mary.  The 
fortress  has  been  a  part  of  the  county’s  tumultuous  history  dating  from  those  years  when  the  county  was 
shifted  five  times  to  other  counties  before  it  was  finally  named  for  a  state  judge  who  had  once  been  a 
Florida  Senator  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

In  1971,  the  historic  frontier  building  was  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  was  declared  in  the  application  as  the  earliest  and  best 
preserved  hand  hewn  example  of  this  type  of  building  known  in  Florida.  This  observation  has  also  been 
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proclaimed  by  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Historic  Preservation,  Department  of  State,  Tallahassee,  and 
members  of  the  Seminole  Foundation,  as  the  only  building  of  its  kind  standing  in  the  state,  and  possibly 
the  entire  southeast. 

In  March  of  2001,  the  badly  deteriorating  blockhouse,  long  abandoned,  had  already  been  removed 
from  it’s  original  site  to  the  nearby  farm  to  Tommy  Raulerson  whose  ancestors  had  once  lived  in  the  home. 
Mr.  Raulerson,  seeing  the  destruction  occurring  of  the  famed  home  had  hoped  to  restore  it  some  day.  After 
Heritage  Park  was  organized  to  store  a  segment  of  Baker  County’s  history,  the  organizers  were  asked  to 
consider  moving  the  house  to  Heritage  Park  to  restore.  Advise  was  sought  from  the  Bureau  of  Historic 
Preservation,  Department  of  State,  Tallahassee,  as  to  the  historical  value  of  the  house  to  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  Great  interest  and  encouragement  was  shown  by  those  in  authority  of  preservation  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  state  grants  was  assured.  With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Raulerson  and  Dr.  Jean  Dowling,  original 
owner  of  the  home,  the  house  was  moved  at  great  expense  ($79,880)  by  a  benefactor,  W.W.  Bill  Gay  of 
Jacksonville,  to  Baker  County  Heritage  Park,  located  in  south  Macclenny.  Grants,  private  contributions 
from  citizens,  organizations  and  businesses,  have  made  it  possible  for  the  complete  restoration  of  this 
complex  structure  to  be  saved  and  not  lost  as  part  of  our  past  culture  and  valued  legacy.  Surely  future  gen¬ 
erations  will  unquestionably  marvel  at  this  unique  piece  of  Florida’s  frontier  history  for  centuries  to  come. 


THE  1888  YELLOW  FEVER  EPIDEMIC  IN  Me  CLENNY 

Taken  from  an  account  by  Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

THE  Me  CLENNY  NURSES 

On  a  cold  wintry  night  in  the  fall  of  1888  a  group  of  Red  Cross  nurses,  traveling  by  train  on  their 
way  to  Camp  Perry  for  ten  days  of  quarantine,  listened  to  an  announcement  that  the  town  of  McClenny, 
through  which  they  would  soon  pass,  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  distress.  A  relatively  new  town,  with  only 
a  few  thousand  largely  Northern  and  Western  people,  had  been  suddenly  stricken  down  in  scores,  physi¬ 
cians  and  all,  with  Yellow  Fever. 

The  residents,  under  quarantine,  were  helpless  and  without  food,  medicine,  or  the  least  of  comforts 
for  sick  or  well. 

Under  the  direction  of  their  leader,  Colonel  Southmayd  of  New  Orleans,  the  nurses  were  asked. 
“Shall  I  leave  a  part  of  you  in  McClenny?  The  train  cannot  stop  in,  nor  near,  the  town,  but  if  I  can  man¬ 
age  to  get  it  slowed  up  somewhere,  will  you  jump?” 

“We  will  do  anything  you  say,  Colonel;  we  are  here  in  God’s  name  and  service  to  help  His  people; 
We  will  do  our  best  and  our  all.” 

One  mile  beyond  town,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  the  ground  soaked,  slippery,  and  caving,  three 
men  and  seven  women  leaped  from  a  puffing,  unsteady  train  out  into  pitchy  darkness,  no  physicians  with 
them,  and  no  instructions  save  the  charge  of  their  leader  as  the  last  leap  was  made,  and  the  train  pushed 
on. 

Hand-in-hand  they  hobbled  back  over  a  mile  of  slippery  cross-ties  to  the  stricken  town,  each  nurse 
receiving  his  or  her  quota  of  patients  to  save  all  who  could  be  saved.  Colonel  Southmayd  dispatched  Dr. 
Gill,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  the  following  day  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  and  the  nurses  at  McClenny. 

The  nurses  had  to  provide  and  prepare  their  own  food,  for  the  sick,  the  children,  and  the  old  and 
helpless,  many  recording  seventy-two  hours  without  change  or  sleep  .  As  the  disease  gradually  suc¬ 
cumbed  they  reached  out  to  other  freshly  attacked  towns  such  as  Sanderson  and  Glen  St.  Mary. 

After  the  crisis  ended  seven  weeks  later,  no  regular  train  was  permitted  to  pick  them  up.  The  Red 
Cross  secured  and  paid  for  a  special  train  for  them.  In  gratitude,  the  entire  town,  except  for  invalids, 
assembled  at  the  station  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  bid  them  good-by  and  God-speed. 


“May  the  people  of  McClenny  never  forget  the  faithful  hands  that  toiled,  and  the  generous  hearts 
that  gave  to  their  community.  They  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  history  of  any  epidemic.  No  country,  race, 
nor  creed  can  claim  them  as  a  body:  there  were  four  Americans,  one  German,  one  French,  one  Irish,  three 
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Africans,  part  Protestant,  and  part  Catholic,  but  all  from  New  Orleans  of  grand  old  Howard  stock,  from 
Memphis  down,  nursing  in  every  epidemic  from  the  bayous  of  the  Mississippi  to  Tampa  Bay:  and  here¬ 
after  we  will  know  them  as  the  OLD  GUARD.” 

Clara  Barton  Founder  and 
President  of  the  American  Red  Cross 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  BAKER  COUNTY,  AND  BEYOND,  GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  UNSELFISH  SERVICE  OF 
ELIZA  LANIER,  LENE  SEYMOUR  (mother  and  daughter) 
ELIZABETH  EASTMAN 
HARRIET  SCHMIDT 
LIZZIE  LOUIS 
REBECCA  VIDAL 
ANNIE  EVANS 
ARTHUR  DUTEIL 
FREDERICK  WILSON 
AND  EDWARD  HOLYLAND 


LETTER  TO  THE  BAKER  COUNTY  PRESS 
March  12, 1954 

“I  have  read  with  much  interest  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times-Union,  an  article  concerning  the  Duval 
County  Medical  Association  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1888  which 
caused  the  death  of  so  many  people  in  Jacksonville  and  in  McClenny. 

“As  I  was,  at  that  time,  a  resident  of  McClenny,  and  both  my  parents  died  of  the  fever,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  your  readers  might  be  interested  in  a  brief  first  hand  account  of  the  epidemic  as  I  remember  it. 
I  was  but  twelve  years  old,  but  recall  most  vividly  the  events  of  that  disastrous  visitation. 

“I  was  bom  in  Charlton  County;  where  my  father,  James  C.  Smith  was  engaged  in  the  timber  and 
turpentine  business  at  a  place  he  called  Sandusky,  seven  miles  north  of  McClenny.  Smith’s  Bridge  across 
the  St.  Marys  river  was  named  for  him,  and  I  understand  it  is  still  called  by  that  name. 

“Early  in  1887  we  moved  to  McClenny  where  my  father  built  a  home  on  Fifth  Street.  It  occupied 
the  comer  where  the  Baker  County  Bank  now  stands.  The  town  had  recently  changed  its  name  from 
Darbyville  to  McClenny  and  had  become  the  county  seat  instead  of  Sanderson.  It  was  showing  signs  of 
growth  and  was  expected  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance. 

“In  August  1888,  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Jacksonville  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  type.  McClenny,  like  other  towns,  declared  a  quarantine,  but  it  was  already  too  late.  A  few  days 
before  the  quarantine  was  established,  a  young  man  named  Charles  Corbett  had  come  from  Jacksonville 
to  take  a  position  with  our  local  paper,  The  McClenny  Sentinel,  and  had  brought  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
for  he  was  taken  very  ill  and  died  almost  immediately.  The  nature  of  his  sickness  was  not  at  once  recog¬ 
nized,  but  very  soon  after  his  death  my  father  and  others  were  stricken  and  the  symptoms  were  unmistak¬ 
able.  The  disease  spread  rapidly  and  my  father  was  the  second  to  die.  My  mother  passed  away  four  days 
after  while  I  was  too  ill  to  realize  my  great  loss.  Our  two  physicians,  Dr.  T.E.  James  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Williams 
were  both  dangerously  ill  and  the  only  care  the  sick  received  was  from  neighbors  and  friends  who  braved 
the  danger  of  infection  with  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  that  was  wonderful  to  see.  At  this  point  I  must  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  gallant  and  devoted  Christian  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  I  refer  to  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Snowden,  principal  of  the  St.  James  Academy,  an  Episcopal  school  that  had  recently  been 
established.  He  went  from  house  to  house  to  help  where  he  could  never  thinking  of  the  danger  or  taking 
time  to  rest.  When  he  too  was  stricken  he  was  too  exhausted  to  resist  and  died  almost  at  once.  I  know 
he  was  present  at  the  death  of  both  my  parents  and  survived  them  by  only  a  few  days. 

Sometime  in  September  six  or  seven  nurses,  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Southmaid  arrived  from 
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New  Orleans,  and  a  little  later  a  Norwegian  physician,  Dr.  Gill,  was  sent  from  the  same  city  and  remained 
until  the  epidemic  had  run  its  course.  Many  years  were  to  pass  before  it  was  proved  that  most  of  the  lives 
lost  could  have  been  saved  if  the  early  patients  had  been  screened  against  the  stegomya  mosquitoes  which 
carried  the  disease  from  the  stricken  to  those  who  were  still  free  from  it. 

“After  the  arrival  of  the  nurses,  effective  relief  measures  were  instituted  and  the  sick  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  cared  for.  The  Hotel  McClenny  was  used  as  a  hospital  and  no  doubt  some  lives  were  saved  by  good 
nursing.  New  cases  continued  to  develop  through  October  but  by  early  November  it  was  apparent  that 
the  epidemic  had  exhausted  itself  and  soon  conditions  approached  normal.  I  do  not  remember  how  many 
died,  but  I  can  recall  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  more.  The  total  must  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  number  and  as  the  town  had  only  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  it  will  be  seen  that  McClenny  had 
suffered  severely.  I  am  probably  almost  the  only  living  person  living  who  passed  through  that  time  of  sor¬ 
row  and  distress,  but  if  there  are  others  and  this  should  be  read  by  them  I  am  sure  they  will  feel  that  I  have 
given  a  true  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1888. 

I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

Herman  O.  Smith 

303  East  37th  St  Savannah,  Ga. 


EYE  WITNESS  ACCOUNT  TO  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  EPIDEMIC 
1888  BY  *MISS  GEORGIA  MAE  WOLFE 

“I  WAS  A  VICTIM  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  SCOURGE  THAT  STRUCK  THE  TOWN  OF 
McCLENNY  IN  1888.  A  GOVERNMENT  DOCTOR  CAME  TO  TOWN  THE  VERY  NIGHT  I  WAS 
STRICKEN.  MY  MOTHER  SENT  FOR  HIM  BY  ONE  OF  THE  NEGRO  MEN  THAT  WAS  HELP¬ 
ING  AT  OUR  HOME. 

“THIS  DOCTOR  TYNOR  WAS  STOPPING  AT  THE  HOME  OF  DR.  FRANK  WILLIAMS  AND 
WAS  TOLD  THAT  WE  LIVED  THREE  MILES  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  WHICH  WAS  NOT  SO.  THE 
NEGRO  MAN  WENT  BACK  THE  SECOND  TIME  SO  DOCTOR  TYNOR  DECIDED  TO  GO  WITH 
HIM. 

“HE  FOUND  FOUR  VICTIMS  OF  THE  FEVER,  MY  FATHER,  BROTHER  LOUIE,  SISTER 
LILLIAN  AND  I.  FATHER  AND  LILLIAN  HAD  GENUINE  CASES,  BUT  LOUIE  AND  I  HAD 
WHAT  WAS  TERMED  AS  FATAL  CASES. 

“WHEN  LOUIE  HAD  AN  ATTACK,  IT  WOULD  TAKE  SEVERAL  TO  HOLD  THAT  TEN  AND 
A  HALF  YEAR  OLD  BOY  ON  THE  BED,  AND  I  HAD  THE  BLACK  VOMIT. 

“FORTY  HAD  DIED  IN  THE  TOWN  BEFORE  THE  COMING  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  DOC¬ 
TOR,  AND  ONLY  TWO  AFTER  HIS  COMING.  TRAINS  WOULD  PUT  THEIR  CARGO  OUT  AT  A 
SAFE  DISTANCE  FROM  THE  TOWN  AND  THEN  SPEED  AHEAD. 

“REV.  SNOWDEN  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOL  WENT  OVER  THE  TOWN 
BEGGING  THE  PEOPLE  NOT  TO  MOVE  TO  THE  COUNTRY  AS  THEY  WOULD  FIND  NO  HELP 
THERE.  HE  CONTRACTED  THE  DISEASE  AND  DIED  AND  HIS  RESTING  PLACE  IS  MARKED 
WITH  A  STONE  CROSS  IN  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY 

NOTE:  Georgia  Mae  Wolfe  (1884-  1978)  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Georgia  Wolfe,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Bryant)  Wolfe  who  were  1883  Darbyville  setters.  Georgia  Mae  was  only 
four  years  old  when  the  Yellow  Fever  struck  the  town.  She  apparently  did  not  know,  or  remember,  the 
ten  nurses  who  jumped  from  the  train  and  additional  doctors  who  came  to  assist  the  stricken  town. 
Although  it  has  been  reported  in  historical  accounts  that  Mae’s  parents  and  some  siblings  died  during  the 
fever,  and  buried  in  unmarked  graves,  research  shows  the  parents  died  in  1904  and  1932  and  are  buried, 
with  markers,  in  Woodlawn.  Georgia  ‘Mae’  Wolfe  never  married.  She  was  an  accomplished  pianist  and 
organist  and  played  regularly  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  original  members. 

LMS 
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SHERIFF’S  OF  BAKER  COUNTY  1859-2000 


April  4,  1859-61  ROLAND  THOMAS 

1918  LOTT  DYAL 

Signed  by  John  Milton,  Governor 

1919  A. J.  SWEAT 

5  Oct  1861  for  two  years  JAMES  M.  BURNSED 

1920  L.F.  SWEAT 

5  Oct  1863  for  two  years  JAMES  M.  BURNSED 

1921  DUVAL  V.SELPH 

Signed  by  D.S.  Walker,  Governor 

1921  ARTHUR  ROWE 

2  Oct  1865  for  two  years  JAMES  M.  BURNSED 

1922  JOE  JONES,  JR. 

Signed  by  M.  Perry,  Governor 

1937  SHANNON  R.  GREEN 

7  Oct  1867  for  two  years  JAMES  M.  BURNSED 

1941  J.E.  COMB 

1867  Replaced  by  Military  Order 

1942  ASA  COLEMAN,  JR. 

1875  WILLIAM  GREEN 

1944  ASA  COLEMAN,  JR. 

1876  A.  A.  ALLEN 

1952  ASA  COLEMAN,  JR. 

1877  URBIN  COOPER  HERNDON 

1956  E.  ED  YARBROUGH 

1879  BEN  S.  ROBERTS 

1960  E.  ED  YARBROUGH 

1880  JOHN  C.  WILLIAMS 

1964  E.  ED  YARBROUGH 

1881  URBIN  COOPER  HERNDON 

1965  CARLH.  ROCHESTER 

1884  J.W.  VANBUKINK 

1966  PAUL  THRIFT 

1888  CHARLES  F.  PONS 

1968  PAUL  THRIFT 

1889  JAMES  W.  GURGANIS 

1972  JOE  NEWMANS 

1893  CHARLIE  F.  PONS 

1976  JOE  NEWMANS 

1897  JOB  E.W.  DRIGGERS 

1980  JOE  NEWMANS 

1898  URBIN  C.  HERNDON 

1984  JOE  NEWMANS 

1901  J.O.  POWER 

1988  JOE  NEWMANS 

1911  LOTT  DYA 

1992  MURRAY  RICHARDSON 

1917  J.H.  BROW 

1996  -  2006  JOEY  B.  DOBSON 

1918  J.R.  CORBETT 

INFORMATION  ON  BAKER  COUNTY  SHERIFFS 

April  4, 1859  Roland  Thomas  Signed  by  John  Milton,  Governor  for  two  years. 

1861  James  M.  Bumsed.  He  was  ousted  in  1867  in  favor  of  a  military  law  order  and  Reconstruction. 

1875  William  Green.  Resigned  the  same  year 

1876  A. A.  Allen  filled  in  for  the  year 

1877  Urbin  Cooper  (U.C.)  Herndon  was  elected 

1879  Ben  S.  Roberts  elected  in  1879  and  resigned  ten  months  later  when  he  moved  to  Palatka  area 

1880  John  C.  Williams  served  one  year 

1881  Urbin  Cooper  Herndon  returned  to  serve  as  an  appointee 

1884-  1888  J.H.  Van-bukink  was  Sheriff  when  county  seat  was  moved  from  Sanderson  to  Macclenny  and 
was  the  sheriff  appointed  by  the  Baker  County  Commissioners  to  retrieve  the  *county’s  records  from 
Sanderson  to  the  new  county  seat  of  Macclenny.  He  had  moved  to  Baker  County  from  the  North  but  left 
after  the  Yellow  Fever  epidemic  in  1888.  *  Records  formerly  reported  by  previous  county  historians  as 
having  been  destroyed  in  a  courthouse  fire.  The  Sanderson  courthouse,  known  as  the  Pons  Store,  was 
owned  by  Thomas  ‘Tommie’  Fraser  and  tom  down  in  1955  to  make  room  for  Fraser’s  Grocery,  owned 
later  by  Watson  Goodwin.  Records  before  the  transfer  to  McClenny,  as  the  new  county  seat,  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Clerk  of  County  Court,  A1  Fraser. 

1888  Charles  F.  Pons  appointed  to  serve  remainder  of  Van-bukink’s  term. 
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1889  James  W.  Gurganis,  a  North  Carolina  native  was  elected 
1893  Charles  F.  Pons  served  as  Sheriff* 

1897  Job  E.W.  Driggers  won  election.  Pons  resigned  without  finishing  his  tenure  and  it  was  reported  he 
then  killed  Sheriff  Driggers  in  early  1898  in  a  Macclenny  gun  fight . 

1 898  Urbin  C.  Herndon  was  appointed  and  served  for  3rd  time 

1901  J.O.  Powers  was  Sheriff  and  re-elected  a  second  term.  He  resigned  in  1911. 

1911  Lott  Dyal  from  Nassau  County  filled  in  as  Sheriff  and  then  was  elected  to  serve  until  1917 

1917  J.H.  Brown  of  Olustee  held  office  of  Sheriff  until  1918  when  he  died  in  office 

1918  J.R.  Corbett  a  Northerner  took  office  for  a  few  months 

1918  G.W.  Rhoden  was  appointed  to  finish  Sheriff  Corbett’s  term.  He  resigned. 

1918  Lott  Dyal  took  office 

1919  A.J.  Sweat  was  elected  but  died  following  his  election 

1920  L.F.  Sweat  took  office 

1921  Duval  V.  Selph  of  Columbia  County  was  sheriff  for  a  few  months 

1921  J.  Arthur  Rowe  took  office  but  resigned  thereafter 

1922  Arthur  Rowe  served  a  limited  time  as  sheriff 

1922  Joe  Jones,  Jr.  served  a  stable  number  of  years  and  was  a  very  popular  sheriff  with  the  people. 

1937  Shannon  Green  became  sheriff.  He  was  later  shot  and  killed  by  a  deputy  sheriff  after  he  left  office. 

1941  J.E.  Combs  became  sheriff 

1942  Asa  Coleman,  Jr.,  a  very  popular  sheriff 

1956  E.  Ed  Yarbrough  ran  and  was  elected  on  a  ‘reform’  platform  to  rid  the  county  of  moonshine  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  He  continued  in  office  until  he  was  called  to  serve  as  Florida’s  top  law  official  and  had  to  be 
replaced. 

1965  Carl  H.  Rochester,  a  building  contractor  and  minister  was  appointed 

1966  Paul  Thrift  a  former  City  Councilman  won  election 
1972  Joe  Newmans 

During  Newmans  service  as  sheriff,  Gary  Fraser,  son  of  the  late  Senator  Edwin  Fraser  and  owner  of 
Southern  States  nursery  served  in  office  until  Newmans  returned  to  be  re-elected..  He  served  until  1992. 

1992  Murray  Richardson,  a  member  of  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol,  defeated  long  time  Sheriff  Joe 
Newmans. 

1996  Joey  B.  Dobson,  son  of  long  time  Clerk  of  County  Court,  Joe  Dobson,  easily  won  election  over 
Murray  Richardson. 

2006  Joey  B.  Dobson  holding  office  in  21st  century.  One  of  Baker  County’s  most  popular  and  respected 
men  to  ever  hold  the  office  of  Baker  County  Sheriff. 
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SOME  BILLS  OF  SALE  RECEIPTS  FOR  SLAVES  PURCHASED  BY  ELISHA  GREENE  AND  HIS 
SON  JAMES  GREENE  ON  BEHALF  OF  HIS  FATHER,  ELISHA  GREENE,  A  PROMINENT 
FARMER  SOUTH  OF  SANDERSON.  ON  DISPLAY  IN  DEPOT. 

Dec  1840:  William  B.  Hart  in  Duval  Co.,  Fla.,  sold  to  Elisha  Green  a  negro  woman  named  Isedore  about 
14  years  of  age  for  $600. 

20  Jan  1848:  Richard  Tullis  (signed  with  his  mark)  in  Columbia  Co.,  Fla.,  sold  a  negro  boy  about  16  years 
of  age  to  Elisha  Green  for  $500.  James  Green  witness. 

21  June  1853:  James  R.  Padget  on  Charleston,  S.C.  sold  to  James  Green  a  negro  boy  named  Sam  for  $560. 
C.C.  Cambridge  was  witness. 

22  June  1853:  Thomas  N.  Gadsden  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  sold  to  James  Green  a  negro  named  Dick  for  $475. 
C.C.  Cambridge  was  witness. 

3  Aug  1853:  William  Wright  in  Chatham  Co.,  Georgia,  sold  to  James  Green  a  negro  boy  named  Sam  about 
26  years  of  age  for  $875. 

24  August  1853:  Jesse  King  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  sold  to  James  Green  a  negro  man  named  Jeffrey  about 
22  years  of  age  for  $850. 

14  Nov.  1853:  A.W.R.J.B.  Archer  in  Columbia  Co.,  Fla.,  sold  to  Elisha  Green  a  negro  boy  named  John, 
age  1 1  years  for  $800. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  SANDERSON  FLORIDA  SLAVE 

Samuel  Spearing  was  the  first  slave  purchased  by  Elisha  Greene,  a  pioneer  farmer  south  of  Sanderson 
in  1853.  Elisha  was  a  kind  and  respected  ‘master’  who  provided  an  education  for  his  bond  servants  the 
same  as  he  did  his  children.  Each  slave  was  allowed  to  choose  a  mate  of  preference.  In  addition  to  food 
and  clothing,  Elisha  also  paid  a  modest  salary  to  those  working  on  his  farm  to  manage  as  they  desired. 
Samuel  was  exceptionally  bright  and  ambitious  and  became  Elisha’s  trusted  friend  and  general  foreman. 
With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  Elisha’s  slaves,  now  free,  chose  to  remain  on  the  Greene  farm.  Elisha 
encouraged  Samuel  to  move  to  Jacksonville.  Samuel  agreed  if  his  master  would  promised  to  summon  him 
at  his  death  to  dig  his  grave  and  speak  at  his  funeral.  The  agreement  was  made.  In  Jacksonville,  Samuel’s 
intelligence  and  natural  political  ability  served  him  well.  In  1867  Spearing  convened  a  meeting  of  1,200 
blacks.  He  served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Duval  county  as  well  as  both  councilman  and  treasure  for 
LaVilla.  He  served  in  the  Florida  Senate  in  1874.  He  opened  the  first  respectable  grocery  business  of  its 
kind  on  Bay  Street  in  Jacksonville  and  on  January  20, 1884,  Spearing  was  elected  an  officer  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Florida,  Black  Masons. 

At  the  death  of  Elisha  in  1875,  Samuel  was  notified  by  telegraph.  He  promptly  returned  to 
Sanderson  by  train  where  he  helped  to  dig  his  old  master’s  grave.  He  also  wrote  Elisha’s  obituary  which 
led  Columbus  Drew,  a  Jacksonville  businessman  and  poet,  to  write  and  publish,  *“77ie  Burial  of  the 
Master,  ”  which  is  closely  linked  to  the  relationship  between  Samuel  the  slave  and  Elisha  the  master. 

*  Columbus  Drew:  Some  of  His  Literary  Work:  ("The  Drew  Press,  1910) 

Elisha  Greene,  a  native  of  South  Carolina  bom  in  1790,  entered  Baker  County  from  Georgia  with 
the  first  known  wagon  train  of  settlers  and  settled  on  Greene’s  Creek  south  of  Sanderson.  He  bought 
‘slaves’  and  educated  them  along  with  his  children.  They  attended  church  with  him.  He  paid  them  a  mod¬ 
est  salary  allowing  them  to  spend  their  money  any  way  they  desired.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  most 
of  the  slaves  stayed  on  the  Greene  farm  to  live  and  work.  One  exceptional  bright  young  man,  Samuel 
Sperring,  was  encouraged  by  Elisha  to  move  to  Jacksonville  to  pursue  a  better  life.  Samuel  agreed  if  the 
family  would  promise  him  they  would  call  should  something  happen  to  ‘his  master’  so  he  could  return 
and  dig  his  grave.  When  Elisha  died  in  1875  at  the  age  of  85,  Samuel  was  notified,  and  arrived  by  train 
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to  dig  his  master’s  grave  and  speak  at  the  service.  This  inspired  Columbus  Drew,  a  successful  Jacksonville 
businessman  who  owned  a  printing  company  on  Bay  Street  to  write  a  poem  titled,  ‘Death  of  the  Master’. 
Samuel  Spiring  became,  among  many  superb  things,  a  Florida  State  Representative  and  the  first  success¬ 
ful  black  merchant  in  Jacksonville. 


20TH  CENTURY  CITIZENS 

Their  lives  remembered 


IT  IS  WITH  DEEP  REGRET  THAT  EACH  AND  EVERY  LIFE  OF  OUR  20TH  CENTURY  PIO¬ 
NEERS  COULD  NOT  BE  RECORDED  WITHIN  THESE  PAGES.  THEY  WERE  CERTAINLY  WOR¬ 
THY  OF  IT,  BUT  TIME  AND  SPACE  WOULD  NOT  GRANT  AS  MANY  INTERVIEWS  THAT 
WOULD  ALLOW  SUCH  AN  UNDERTAKING.  THEREFORE  THIS  IS  A  SAMPLING  OF  THE 
LIVES,  MANY  THAT  WENT  BEFORE  US! 

IT  IS  HOPED  THAT  IN  THE  FUTURE  MORE  INTERVIEWS  CAN  BE  CONDUCTED  AND 
THUMBNAIL  SKETCHES  OF  OUR  CITIZEN’S  LIVES  WILL  BE  RECORDED  FOR  THE  INSPIRA¬ 
TION  WITHIN  THEIR  LIFETIME  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THEIR  LIVES! 

THESE  VIGNETTES  HAVE  BEEN  SPONSORED  BY  THEIR  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 


“I  could  tell  where  the  Lamplighter  was  by  the  trail  he  left  behind  him.” 

—  Harry  Lauder 


BERTHA  MAE  HARRIS 

Interviewed  at  home  in  Taylor,  Florida  January  6, 2002 
by  LaViece  Moore-Fraser  Smallwood 
Updated  2006  at  the  celebration  of  her  94th  birthday 

On  January  27, 2006  Bertha  Mae  Rewis  Harris  celebrated  94  years  of  her  life,  seventy-seven  of  them 
living  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same  farm  where  she  was  taken  as  a  bride.  She  grew  up  in  the  north  back- 
woods  of  Baker  County,  shifting  from  one  home  to  another.  Today  she  says  with  pride  and  resolve,  “I 
believe  I  can  honestly  say,  most  all  the  old  pioneer  families  in  north  Baker  County  had  a  part  in  raising 
me,  and  for  it,  I  think  I  can  feel  blessed  because  they  were  good  people  who  were  good  to  me.” 

Because  her  father,  Donald  Rewis,  left  his  father’s  north  Taylor  farm  with  his  wife  Lueaser 
Raulerson  to  work  as  a  railroad  section  foreman  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  she  was  bom  there,  on  Church 
Street,  in  1912.  William  H.  Taft  was  the  U.S.  President  at  the  time.  When  her  parents  divorced  two  years 
later,  Bertha  Mae  began  her  sojourn  from  ‘pillar  to  post’,  but  resolutely  considers  it  a  lesson  in  life  that 
has  taught  her  to  be  the  person  she  is  today. 

Her  father  first  took  her  to  live  with  his  parents,  Alfred  and  Laura  (Mole)  Rewis  on  their  farm  in 
Taylor.  It  was  here  she  began  what  meager  formal  education  she  achieved  in  her  life.  Regarding  this  peri¬ 
od  she  reflects  candidly,  “I  learned  a  little  bit  in  school,  but  I  didn’t  ever  get  to  go  a  whole  term  because  I 
lived  from  here  to  there.” 

When  her  fiery-tempered,  full-blooded  Irish  grandmother  Laura  died  in  1918,  it  meant  the  little  six 
year  old  Bertha  Mae  had  to  look  for  another  home.  Within  the  next  seven  years  she  had  lived  with  at  least 
a  dozen  pioneer  families  in  the  Taylor  area. 

“I  was  cooking  for  a  family  when  I  was  just  nine  years  old,”  she  said  confessing  that  at  times  it  was 
hard.  In  those  days  water  was  drawn  from  the  well,  wood  was  chopped  and  used  for  cooking  in  the  wood 
burning  cook  stove  and  heat  for  the  home  came  from  the  poorly  constructed  clay  fireplaces  which  often 
caused  the  house  to  catch  on  fire.  Wash  days  lasted  all  day,  clothes  were  boiled  and  scrubbed  in  large  iron 
pots  out  in  the  yard.  It  took  another  full  day  to  do  the  ironing  with  heavy  cast  irons  heated  in  the  fireplace 
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or  on  the  wood  burning  cook  stove  to  press  out  the  wrinkles.  She  really  didn’t  consider  the  times  diffi¬ 
cult  because  everyone  in  the  area  had  to  deal  with  the  same  hardships.  It  was  the  only  way  of  life  she  had 
ever  known.  In  remembering  those  days  she  said,  “We  always  had  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  clothes  on  our  back 
and  plenty  to  eat  that  we  grew  on  the  farm,  so  we  had  the  essentials  we  needed.” 

Some  people  in  those  days  made  a  little  extra  money  to  better  support  their  family  from  moonshine 
operations.  She  remembers  those  times  and  experiences  well,  saying  with  a  shudder,  “I  even  took  a  few 
loads  of  it  myself.  I  didn’t  even  have  a  driver’s  license  and  it’s  a  wonder  I  didn’t  get  stopped  going  through 
those  small  towns.  I  washed  clothes  for  people  to  make  a  little  money.  I  washed  many  a  pile  of  diapers 
for  the  Lon  Rewis  family  and  was  the  neighborhood  baby  sitter.  I  did  most  anything  else  that  came  along 
to  make  a  little  money,”  she  said. 

When  the  petite,  five  foot,  brown  eyed,  dark  haired  beauty  turned  16,  she  met  33  year  old  Taylor 
native  and  bachelor  Isaiah  Harris.  He  was  the  son  of  county  pioneers  John  Thomas  and  Emma  Renthia 
(Stone)  Harris.  They  began  courting  by  going  to  dances  together. 

“He  made  music.  He  picked  the  banjo,”  she  said.  After  a  short  courtship  he  proposed  to  her  during 
a  ride  in  his  old  Chrysler  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Reflecting  on  the  incident,  she  said,  “He  had  never  mar¬ 
ried  and  his  family  gave  him  a  fit  about  me  being  so  young  and  him  so  much  older,  but  finally  he  told 
them,  ‘ya’ll  might  as  well  shut  up  because  I  had  to  wait  until  she  was  bom  and  raised’.”  Judge  Frank 
Dowling  married  them  in  the  Macclenny  courthouse  on  October  17,  1928.  She  wore  a  beautiful  light 
peach  colored  dress  borrowed  from  her  sister-in-law  Juanita.  After  their  marriage,  there  was  no  honey¬ 
moon,  the  two  simply  returned  to  her  widowed  mother-in-law’s  vintaged  farm  and  moved  in.  It  was  the 
same  house  where  Isaiah  was  bom  in  1893.  Isaiah’s  brother  Vandie  and  his  wife  Sippie  lived  there  too. 
Chores  started  immediately  for  the  new  bride. 

“We  hoed  and  plowed  things  like  the  com  and  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  cane  and  worked  in  the 
fields  all  day  long  and  then  did  other  chores  around  the  farm  as  well,”  she  said,  explaining  too  that  her 
mother  in  law  was  a  good  teacher  and  taught  her  about  house  keeping  and  other  things  relating  to  mar¬ 
riage.  She  learned  to  sew  from  her  mother-in-law  who  could  look  at  a  dress  in  the  Sears  Catalog  and  make 
her  own  patterns.  She  used  feed  or  flour  sack  material  to  sew  clothes  for  all  her  children. 

“I  made  everything  they  wore  on  a  pedal  machine  and  when  I  was  pregnant  and  my  feet  and  legs 
would  be  swelled  so  bad,  I’d  get  one  of  the  children  to  pedal  it  for  me  so  I  could  sew,”  she  recollected.  “I 
even  made  my  boy’s  clothes.  I  made  Tommy  a  short  sleeved  shirt  once  and  I  thought  it  looked  so  good 
on  him,  so  I  said,  ‘Son,  how  do  you  like  your  shirt?’,  and  he  said,  ‘fine  mama,  but  the  sleeves  don’t  come 
down  to  here,’  pointing  to  his  wrist.  He  had  never  seen  his  daddy  in  a  short  sleeve  shirt  because  he  had 
never  worn  one.”  she  explained. 

When  daughter  Genevieve  needed  a  dress  for  a  special  occasion,  her  mother  made  it.  Today,  it  has 
become  a  treasured  family  heirloom. 

As  Isaiah  and  Bertha  Mae  reared  their  family  in  the  remote  farmland  of  Taylor,  news  from  the  out¬ 
side  would  come  from  ‘passers-by’  or  visitors.  The  main  road  the  early  pioneers  used  to  settle  the  area 
ran  directly  in  front  of  the  farm  house.  There  were  no  bridges  in  the  area,  only  what  they  called  fords,  she 
explained  pointing  east  and  west,  ‘there  was  a  crossing  down  there  on  the  river  this  way  and  another  that 
way.’  Eventually  the  family  got  a  radio  but  it  had  to  be  run  on  a  battery  so  it  was  seldom  used  because 
they  had  to  remove  the  car’s  battery  to  use  it.  They  especially  enjoyed  the  Grand  Old  Opera  broadcast  on 
Saturday  night. 

With  a  sharp  mind  and  instant  recall  on  most  things,  she  enjoys  reflecting  particularly  on  family 
memories. 

“Sippie  gave  birth  to  her  first  son,  Van,  right  here  in  this  room.”  She  said,  as  she  reminisced  in  the 
comfort  of  the  same  old  pioneer  homestead  where  she  moved  in  as  a  bride  and  still  resides.  It  has  since 
been  modernized.  “And  all  but  one  of  my  eight  children  were  bom  here,”  she  recollected  with  pride. 
“There  was  my  first  child,  a  girl.  We  named  her  Genevieve  and  she  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Blanton  on  the 
second  day  of  March  1929.  Aunt  Theney  Harvey  delivered  Della  Mae,  Barbara,  Tommy  and  Rennie,  all 
right  here  in  this  house.  Nurse  Barton  came  to  deliver  Hugh,  but  I  had  to  go  into  Macclenny  to  wait  the 
birth  of  Ann.  You  see  before  Ann  was  bom  I  was  doing  Vandie  and  Sippie’s  washing  and  one  day  when 
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he  was  visiting  the  farm  he  noticed  how  swollen  I  was  so  he  took  me  into  Macclenny  where  he  now  lived 
and  where  a  new  clinic  had  just  started.  So,  I  stayed  in  Macclenny  with  Vandie  and  Sippie  until  Ann  was 
bom.  When  I  went  into  labor  Vandie  took  me  over  to  Mrs.  Barton’s  house  in  Glen  St.  Mary  and  that  is 
where  she  was  bom.  My  last  baby  was  Carol  and  Mis’  Ida  Gainey,  a  local  midwife,  came  to  deliver  her 
right  here  in  this  house.” 

To  keep  her  house  clean  Bertha  Mae  said  she  often  scrubbed  her  wooden  floors  with  a  com-shuck 
brush  using  river  sand  and  lye  soap  to  clean  them.  Once  a  month  she  took  her  feather  pillows  and  cotton 
mattress  in  the  outdoor  sunshine  to  soak  up  the  fresh  air.  She  had  to  rise  before  daylight  each  day  to  pre¬ 
pare  breakfast  for  the  family.  Isaiah  had  to  walk  five  miles  through  the  woods  to  work  and  make  his  one 
dollar  a  day  pay.  She  had  to  pack  lunches  in  little  tin  pails  for  him  and  her  children  with  things  like  corn- 
bread,  biscuits,  sweet  potato  and  bacon.  They  had  a  lot  of  company  in  those  days  especially  during  the 
once  a  month  two-day  Primitive  Baptist  Church  meetings.  Most  people  traveled  by  mule  and  wagon. 
Chicken  cooked  with  dumplings  was  the  main  course  and  always  popular  with  their  dinner  guests  along 
with  the  home  grown  fresh  vegetables. 

The  family  used  many  food  items  preserved  by  them  during  the  year.  Explaining  ,she  said,  “We  had 
a  big  ole  drum  sittin’  out  there  in  the  yard  and  we  built  a  fire  under  it  and  placed  our  jars  of  vegetables  in 
there  and  boiled  it  as  long  as  three  hours.  Back  then  they  thought  that  is  what  you  had  to  do  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling.  They  didn’t  know  any  better  and  we  didn’t  know  any  better.  For  our  meat  we  would  usu¬ 
ally  butcher  six  or  eight  hogs  at  a  time,  salt  down  all  the  meat  for  so  many  days  then  hang  it  up  in  the 
smoke  house  for  smoking.  The  hog  bones  were  first  fried  down,  or  cooked  down,  (which  ever  term  you 
want  to  use)  to  cook  all  the  grease  out.  We  preserved  the  bones  by  covering  them  in  cans  of  grease  to  use 
for  seasoning  all  year.  Now  the  beef  you’d  have  to  salt  it  down  for  a  week  or  ten  days  until  the  blood  was 
drawn  out.  Then  it  was  put  up  on  top  of  the  house  to  dry.  We  would  leave  it  there  and  keep  turning  it  and 
‘look’  the  bugs  off  of  it  until  it  dried.  Then  when  you  wanted  to  eat  it  you’d  have  to  soak  it  real  good  to 
get  the  salt  out  before  cooking  it.” 

Bertha  Mae  said  not  one  ‘tid-bit’  of  the  pork,  beef,  or  poultry  was  wasted.  “We  used  every  bit  of  it,” 
she  said.  When  cooking  a  chicken  in  those  days  it  had  to  go  a  long  way  for  a  big  family.  We  even  cooked 
and  ate  the  chicken’s  feet,”  she  said.  “When  we  butchered  the  beef  we  made  hash  out  of  the  head,  and 
we  used  the  hog’s  head  to  make  hogs-head  cheese.  Most  of  the  equipment  we  used  on  the  farm  to  make 
those  things,  like  sausage  grinders,  and  cheese  presses  have  gotten  lost  over  the  years,  just  disappeared 
out  of  that  tobacco  shed  out  there,  I  don’t  know  where  they  went.” 

But  as  time  passed  progress  was  made  from  their  fundamental  and  sometimes  primitive  down  home 
lifestyle.  When  the  couple’s  deep  well  went  dry,  they  had  a  new  well  drilled  and  a  modem  hand  pump 
installed  by  Johnnie  Burnett  from  Macclenny.  Unlike  most  water  pumps,  usually  installed  conveniently 
just  off  the  back  porch,  theirs  had  to  be  installed  out  in  the  yard  where  the  well  was  located.  It  was  the 
children’s  duty  to  pump  the  water  in  buckets  and  bring  into  the  house  for  use  in  washing  dishes  and  prepar¬ 
ing  breakfast  before  night  fell.  Sometimes,  she  said,  if  they  waited  too  late  and  it  was  dark  outside  they 
spilled  half  of  the  water  running  back  to  the  house  because  they  were  afraid  of  what  might  be  out  there  in 
the  dark  that  they  couldn’t  see.  Those  memories  especially  bring  a  chuckle  to  her. 

Asked  how  she  disciplined  her  children,  she  shook  with  laughter.  “I  got  me  a  ‘peach’  tree  switch  if 
they  didn’t  do  what  I  told  them  to  do,”  she  said. 

All  of  her  children  graduated  from  high  school.  Her  youngest  son  once  decided  he  wanted  to  quit. 
Remembering  the  incident  she  said,  “He  thought  he  was  going  to  do  what  he  wanted,  but  I  said  ‘you’re 
going  to  school  if  you  have  to  go  ‘till  you  are  25  years  old’  so  he  went  on  and  finished.  I  wanted  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  didn’t  get  one,  what  I  got  I  had  to  get  on  my  own  and  I  wanted  my  children  to  have  better 
things.” 

Eventually,  Bertha  Mae  was  hired  to  drive  a  county  school  bus  and  got  her  first  driver’s  (chauffeur’s) 
license.  She  drove  the  school  bus  for  20  years. 

Today  the  ole  farm  house  has  been  modernized  and  the  fields  have  grown  over  with  grass.  The  main 
road  still  runs  by  her  house  and  it  is  named  in  her  honor,  The  Bertha  Mae  Harris  Road.  Her  children  come 
home  often  and  sit  on  the  cozy  screened  in  front  porch  where  they  enjoy  the  inviting  porch  swing  and 
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rocking  chairs.  They  talk  about  the  ‘good  ole’  days  growing  up  on  the  farm  they  each  cherish. 

Sometimes  Bertha  Mae  just  sits  quietly  there  reminiscing.  Most  of  her  friends  are  gone  now,  but 
memories  of  them  linger.  The  majority  were  Taylors  she  said  descending  from  ancestors  who  settled  the 
area  their  name  bears. 

She  remembers  one  such  friend,  Coy  Taylor.  “He’s  gone  now  but  I  saw  him  in  the  grocery  store  not 
long  ago.  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  with  him  a  little  while  and  he  said,  ‘Do  you  remember  us  playing  under 
that  pecan  tree  behind  Uncle  Ivan  and  Aunt  Lila’s  store’?  I  told  him  I  sure  did.” 

Other  choice  friends  she  fondly  remembers  growing  up  with,  although  most  of  them  are  gone,  are 
Inez  Taylor  Godwin,  Addie  Taylor,  Rosie  Taylor,  Myrtie  Taylor  Rowe,  and  Ethel  Rhoden. 

Though  she  didn’t  see  her  mother  from  the  age  of  two  until  she  was  13  years  old,  she  cared  for  her 
until  her  death  in  a  local  nursing  home  a  few  years  ago.  She  has  resolved  her  emotions  concerning  her 
youth.  She  feels  she  gained  a  lot  of  wisdom  that  made  her  a  much  better  mother  to  her  children.  She 
remembers  being  loved  and  cared  for  by  those  who  took  care  of  her  while  being  shifted  from  home  to 
home  until  her  marriage.  She  feels  thankful  for  her  life,  her  family,  her  friends.  She  feels  she  is  a  blessed 
woman  and  says,  ‘You  know  when  I  think  about  what  all  I  went  through  in  my  life,  well  now  that  I  think 
about  it,  I  never  stayed  with  a  family  that  weren’t  wonderful  to  me.  They  had  to  be  good  people  to  take 
children  like  me  in  that  had  no  where  to  go,  no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  Yes,  I  was  really  blessed  and 
I’m  real  thankful  to  them.” 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  her  favorite  president.  Why?  “Well,  he  was  the  one  who  helped 
the  poor  people  out  a  lot.  I’m  telling  you  it  was  hard  times  back  then  and  he  started  the  Works  Program 
Association  we  called  the  WPA  during  the  great  Depression  and  then  men  had  some  work  they  could  do 
to  support  their  family.” 

And  what  do  you  think  about  man  going  to  the  moon? 

“I  think  it  was  a  miracle  but  I’ve  wondered  why  the  Lord  allowed  it  to  happen.  Now  what  good  is 
that  to  us?  I  think  that  is  the  reason  we  have  so  many  problems,  all  that  stuff  they  are  putting  in  the  ele¬ 
ments,  yea  I  sure  do,  I  wonder  about  that  a  lot.  But  you  know,  the  Lord  has  a  purpose  for  everything  and 
His  purposes  are  good  and  so  you  cannot  question  them,  but  it  does  make  me  wonder  a  lot  and  I  just  pray, 
and  always  have  that  He  will  reconcile  me  to  His  will. 

“I’m  proud  of  my  family,  and  the  Lord  had  to  be  head  of  it  all  because  I  had  no  education.  He  has 
always  been  with  me  and  took  care  of  me  and  I  do  know  that  for  sure.  I  couldn’t  have  done  it,  there  was 
no  way,  I  always  knew  someone  was  looking  out  for  me,  and  it  was  Him. 

“I  really  have  a  wonderful  family.  When  I  got  married  I  wanted  four  children  and  it  didn’t  work  out. 
I  got  eight  children,  so  I  said,  ‘Lord,  what  have  you  done  to  me’,  but  He  knew  exactly  what  I  needed.  I 
didn’t! 

PROUD  OF  MY  McCLENNY  HERITAGE,  ALSO  PROUD  TO  BE  A  MILLER 

Laura  Faye  McClenny  Miller 

I  was  bom  on  January  18, 1926  on  Laura  Street  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  to  Roman  Edward  and  B.L. 
(Henson)  McClenny.  They  named  me  Laura  Faye  and  called  me  Faye.  I  had  two  sisters,  Bee,  eight  years 
old  and  Jackie  four.  When  I  was  run  over  by  a  car  at  the  age  of  tiiree,  my  daddy  cut  down  a  small  pine 
tree  and  made  me  crutches  to  sustain  the  broken  leg  beneath  the  hip.  After  my  parents  moved  to  Texas 
and  back  to  Jacksonville,  they  divorced.  My  mother’s  parents,  Dee  and  Josey  Henson,  lived  out  from 
Olustee,  Florida  on  a  big  farm  with  their  son,  Claude  and  his  wife,  Inez  Jones  Henson.  Claude  and  Inez 
had  two  small  sons,  Adrian  and  Kenneth.  When  Adrian  was  three  years  old  he  had  meningitis  and  it  left 
him  with  lots  of  problems.  Kenneth  contracted  polio  when  he  was  six  years  old  and  was  left  handicapped. 
Daddy  Dee,  as  we  called  our  grandfather,  never  got  over  it. 

My  grandparents  eventually  left  the  farm  and  Daddy  Dee  became  the  caretaker  of  the  Olustee  Battle 
Field.  We  moved  into  a  little  house  with  them.  My  sister  Bee  moved  to  Jacksonville  Beach  with  my 
other  grandparents,  Carr  B.  and  Kate  McClenny.  Claude  and  Inez,  and  their  sons  Adrian  and  Kenneth 
moved  to  McClenny  where  Uncle  Claude  went  to  work  driving  a  delivery  oil  truck  for  my  great  uncle  Till 
Dorman  who  owned  the  Standard  Oil  Agency.  He  and  his  family  moved  into  a  converted  gas  station  locat- 
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ed  on  U.S.  90  Highway.  The  Barber  family  lived  just  behind  them  in  a  big  two  story  house  with  porches 
all  around  upstairs  and  downstairs. 

In  Olustee,  Jackie  and  I  helped  our  grandparents  all  we  could.  Before  we  left  for  school  each  morn¬ 
ing,  our  job  was  to  raise  the  flag  at  the  monument.  Daddy  Dee  told  us  if  the  flag  touched  the  ground  we 
would  die  before  the  next  morning,  so  Jackie  would  hook  the  flag  on  the  pole  and  I  would  hold  both  arms 
out  to  hold  the  flag  and  to  catch  it  should  it  fall.  In  the  evening  we  had  to  take  the  flag  down  before  sun 
down  so  we  went  through  the  same  thing  again.  Another  of  my  jobs  was  to  wash  all  the  names  off  the 
monument  that  people  wrote.  The  monument  had  a  ten  foot  concrete  pad  all  around  it  with  pipe  railings. 
I  got  skates  for  Christmas  and  spent  many  hours  skating  there. 

Once  Daddy  Dee  and  I  found  an  old  Indian  mound  in  the  woods  between  Olustee  and  Taylor.  We 
dug  arrow  heads  out  of  the  ground  and  I  kept  them  in  a  wooden  cigar  box.  When  people  visited  the  mon¬ 
ument  I  would  sell  them  for  25  cents  each. 

When  school  was  out,  Jackie  and  I  spent  our  summer  vacation  in  Jacksonville  Beach  with  Daddy 
who  lived  with  Grandpa  Carr  and  Grandma  Kate  Waldron  McClenny.  My  grandparents  met  in  Lake  City 
when  he  was  working  there  and  she  was  teaching  English  and  music  at  the  Lake  City  University.  She 
moved  to  McClenny  with  Grandpa  after  they  married  and  this  is  where  their  two  sons,  Roman  and  Carroll 
were  reared.  Grandma  was  active  in  the  local  clubs  and  civic  events.  Due  to  their  health  they  moved  to 
Jacksonville  in  1932  and  later  to  Jacksonville  Beach  because  Grandma  thought  the  salt  water  would  be 
good  for  her.  When  Jackie  and  I  visited  in  the  summer,  Grandma  Kate  would  put  on  her  long  bathing  suit 
with  her  high  top  tennis  shoes  and  we  would  have  to  walk  to  the  beach  with  her.  She  would  lay  in  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  let  the  waves  wash  over  her.  We  were  embarrassed  needless  to  say. 

Grandma  was  a  women  before  her  time.  When  the  Lindbergh  baby  was  kidnaped  and  murdered, 
she  had  a  monument  built  for  the  beaches  park  and  hired  a  plane  to  fly  over  head  and  drop  rose  petals 
while  the  ceremony  was  in  progress.  In  1932,  she  said  she  listened  to  a  still  small  voice  and  an  unseen 
hand  that  directed  her  to  design  and  make  a  quilt  which  she  did.  It  was  called  the  Miracle  Quilt  of 
Democracy.  For  more  than  two  years  we  had  no  furniture  in  the  living  room  because  the  quilt  took  up  all 
the  space. 

Grandma’s  favorite  place  was  not  the  kitchen.  I  never  remember  her  cooking  a  meal,  but  she  was 
always  spiritual  and  political  and  trying  to  make  the  world  a  better  place.  She  always  told  us  we  could  do 
or  be  anything  we  wanted  to  be  if  we  wanted  it  bad  enough. 

During  the  school  year,  I  spent  nearly  every  other  weekend  in  McClenny  with  Aunt  Inez  and  Uncle 
Buddy.  Kenneth  had  a  large  red  wagon  with  wooden  sides.  Adrian  and  I  would  put  Kenneth  in  the  wagon 
and  pull  him  all  over  town.  Uncle  Buddy  worked  hard  and  saved  his  money.  He  bought  a  block  near  the 
public  school  on  College  Street  where  they  built  their  house.  Uncle  Buddy  raised  vegetables  on  half  of  the 
property  and  sold  vegetables  to  all  the  people  in  ‘colored’  town.  He  also  had  a  great  plant  nursery  on  the 
other  half. 

When  my  sister  Jackie  finished  the  8th  grade  at  Olustee  she  attended  school  in  Sanderson.  Daddy 
Dee  had  been  elected  to  the  Baker  County  School  Board,  so  he  got  permission  for  me  to  attend  Sanderson 
School  too.  Mr.  Joe  Dobson  was  my  teacher.  During  mid-term  of  Jackie’s  senior  year  and  my  eighth 
grade  term,  I  had  to  leave  my  home  at  the  Olustee  monument  and  Sanderson  school  when  my  grandpar¬ 
ents  moved  to  Jacksonville  Beach.  My  sister  Jackie  boarded  with  her  best  friend,  Clara  Jones  and  her 
family,  to  finish  school. 

Mama  remarried  a  man  named  Ralph  Godwin  and  would  occasionally  visit  us  on  a  Greyhound  Bus. 
I  think  that’s  why  even  today  I  feel  lonesome  when  I  see  a  Greyhound  Bus.  Daddy  married  Marguerite 
Butler  Williams.  She  had  three  sons  and  Daddy  had  three  daughters.  I  enrolled  in  Fletcher  High  School 
and  went  to  live  with  my  Daddy  and  stepmother.  On  weekends  I  visited  my  mother  and  attended  church 
at  Faith  Temple  at  #1  Riverside  Avenue.  It  was  there  under  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Robert  Gee  Wittey,  at  the 
age  of  14,  I  was  baptized  and  my  life  has  never  been  the  same.  Three  years  later,  I  met  Gilbert  Shannon 
Miller  at  a  USO  dance.  He  was  in  the  Navy  stationed  at  Mayport  Naval  Base.  We  married  on  September 
3,  1943.  Five  months  later  Shannon  was  shipped  out  to  Pearl  Harbor.  When  he  returned  home  he  had 
nine  years  of  service  but  refused  to  reenlist  because  he  didn’t  want  us  to  be  separated  again.  Shannon 
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was  the  son  of  Frank  and  Jeanette  Miller  the  original  founder  and  owner  of  Miller  Electric  Company  of 
Jacksonville.  Mr.  Miller  was  killed  in  a  head  on  collision  in  1928  leaving  Mrs.  Miller  with  four  sons  to 
rear.  She  sold  the  company  to  Hivey  Miller  who  was  also  killed  in  a  head  on  collision.  She  went  to  work 
for  her  brother-in-law,  Adam  Kremer  who  was  manager  of  Jenks  Restaurant  on  Main  Street  in 
Jacksonville.  It  was  here  she  introduced  her  famous  chiffon  pies  to  the  Jacksonville  area. 

After  Shannon  returned  home  from  Pearl  Harbor,  he  and  his  brother  started  a  sign  business.  When 
their  brother  Frank  returned  from  a  tour  of  military  duty  in  Germany  he  brought  back  the  first  PVC 
Extruding  Machine.  He  started  the  Southeast  Distributing  Company  known  as  Sedco  out  of  Miami.  We 
became  his  distributor  in  the  area.  That  lead  to  J.I.  McCormick’s  asking  us  to  design  and  install  a  lawn 
sprinkler  system  for  him.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Miller  Brother’s  Sprinkler  System.  In  1952  my 
beloved  husband  Shannon  suffered  a  serious  heart  attack.  Weeks  later,  after  his  open  heart  surgery,  he 
began  to  decline.  He  was  disabled  for  eight  years  and  ten  months  before  his  death  on  March  21, 1981 . 

During  our  11  years  of  marriage  we  had  one  son,  Gilbert  Shannon  Miller.  He  married  Barbara  Jean 
Sedlas  in  June  1974.  They  gave  us  two  wonderful  grandsons,  Gilbert  Shannon  Miller  III  and  Jonathon 
Ryan  Miller.  Our  son  later  married  Diedri  Gray,  and  they  have  a  son  Christopher  Gray  Miller.  I  cherish 
our  three  grandsons  and  with  the  love,  and  grace  of  God,  I  continue  to  walk  daily  with  my  Savior  until  my 
last  step  is  taken. 

—  Laura  Faye  McClenny  Miller,  2006 


THE  PIONEER  LEGACY  OF  THE  BAKER  COUNTY  HILL  FAMILY 

Thaddeus  Hill  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  James  Hamilton  and  Martha  Elizabeth  Thomas  Hill  of 
Columbia  County.  His  father,  bom  in  1819,  was  a  prominent  physician,  the  son  of  Jeptha  P.  and 
Temperance  Chapman  Hill,  prosperous  cotton  producers,  who  helped  develop  the  frontier  community  of 
Jones  County  in  central  Georgia.  By  the  time  James  Hamilton  was  12  years  old,  both  parents  were  dead. 
With  his  older  brother  John  as  his  legal  guardian,  by  1841  he  received  an  M.D.  degree  at  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston.  In  1845  he  earned  an  additional  medical  degree  from  The 
Augusta  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  married  Martha  Elizabeth  Thomas,  a  16  year 
old  Southern  belle  who  had  inherited  several  slaves  and  a  small  fortune  from  her  father,  Joseph  Thomas 
of  St.  Marys,  Camden  County,  Georgia.  By  1 855,  the  couple  was  living  in  Columbia  County,  where  they 
remained  and  prospered.  Thaddeus  remembered  the  laborious  chore  in  his  early  years  of  rolling  pills  for 
his  father’s  patients.  Dr.  Hill  served  as  a  physician  in  the  Confederate  States  Army  being  appointed  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Third  Regiment,  Florida  Volunteers,  Infantry,  July  1861.  On  August  6,  1865,  Dr.  Hill  died  at 
the  age  of  46  leaving  his  wife  and  eight  children. 

In  September  1863,  Thaddeus  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Florida  Cavalry  of  the  Confederate  Army,  but  he 
also  served  in  the  artillery  and,  briefly,  in  the  infantry.  He  fought  in  the  famous  Battle  of  Olustee. 

Several  years  after  the  war,  Thaddeus  met  16  year  old,  blue-eyed,  dark  haired  Margaret  Greene  at 
the  Baptist  church  on  Cedar  Creek  south  of  Sanderson.  She  had  arrived  on  horseback  with  another  beau, 
but  when  Thaddeus  asked  to  see  her  home,  she  forgot  about  etiquette  and  said  yes.  The  couple  married  on 
July  4, 1872,  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Elisha  and  Betsy  Ann  Driggers  Greene,  pioneer  settlers  on  the 
south  prong  of  tne  Little  St.  Mary’s  River.  Her  parents  celebrated  the  union  with  dancing  and  feasting  that 
included  a  suckling  pig,  complete  with  apple  in  its  mouth.  Thad  and  Mag,  as  they  called  one  another, 
reared  12  children:  Ella,  Ida,  Alice,  George  Hamilton,  James  Henry,  Foster  Betha,  Frank  Calvin,  Janie, 
Edna,  Charles  Gaston,  Nellie  and  Leo  Hubert.  Except  for  two  years  spent  living  in  Darbyville  (now 
McClenny),  and  a  year  in  Hawthorne,  they  lived  in  and  around  the  village  of  Sanderson.  The  people  of 
Sanderson  in  the  early  20th  century  were  mostly  poor  and  their  Southern  village  was  mostly  shabby,  yet 
it  had  its  own  touch  of  rural  charm  and  natural  beauty  with  towering  sycamores  and  oaks.  The  clean-swept 
yards  of  the  pioneer  homes  were  surrounded  with  crape  myrtles  and  colorful  vegetable  gardens  adding 
color  to  the  brown  earth.  Poor  as  they  were,  the  Hills  were  charitable  opening  their  modest  home  to 
orphans,  friends  and  neighbors  when  needed.  Margaret  served  the  community  as  a  midwife  and  nurse  of 
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the  sick  including  her  elderly  mother,  Betsy  Ann  Driggers  Greene,  who  died  at  her  home  in  1905. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  Thaddeus  and  Margaret  moved  to  Jacksonville  to  be  near  their  adult 
children.  Neither  they  nor  their  children  ever  forgot  their  beloved  Baker  County.  They  continued  to  pass 
down  the  stories  of  the  early  frontier  life  they  experienced  during  the  Sanderson  days.  Their  memories 
influenced  their  grandson,  Lawrence  Hill  Maddock,  to  record  their  recollections  in  a  publication,  The 
Door  of  Memory,  from  which  this  information  has  been  taken.  The  book  is  available  in  the  Park’s  gift 
shop,  Abbie’s  Attic,  and  all  proceeds  are  given  by  Mr.  Maddock  to  Heritage  Park  to  help  in  gathering  the 
county’s  rich  history. 


AN  EARLY  BAKER  COUNTY  HOME 
WITH  DARBY  &  McCLENNY  LAND  CONNECTIONS 

In  July  of  1970,  Dallas  and  Mabel  Brazil  purchased  a  lovely  two-story  home,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  City  of  Macclenny,  from  Joshie  and  Mary  Louise  (Fraser)  Rhoden.  They  have  maintained  its  enchant¬ 
ment  as  a  historic  relic  from  days  gone  by.  Beneath  the  home  is  the  original  hand  hewed  log  foundation. 
At  the  time  of  purchase,  the  only  access  to  the  upstairs  was  from  an  outside  stairway.  To  use  the  dwelling’s 
only  bathroom  it  was  necessary  to  exit  the  house  onto  the  screened  back  porch.  During  remodeling,  the 
couple  tore  out  an  inside  wall  and  discovered  the  home’s  original  fireplace  which  they  restored  to  its 
quaint  and  original  luster.  However,  it  was  eventually  removed  to  construct  inside  stairs.  Mabel  once 
called  her  home  the  ‘Tobacco  Bam’  because  of  the  original  steep  tin  roof  she  finally  replaced  with  mod¬ 
em  shingles.  The  Brazils’  added  a  side  porch,  banisters  and  brilliant  modem  colors  to  accent  the  charm¬ 
ing  decor.  Although  the  house  has  little  insulation,  modem  central  heat  and  air  provide  year  round  com¬ 
fort. 

It  is  not  known,  from  any  record  thus  far  found,  when  or  who  first  built  the  residence  and  called  it 
home.  Doug  Klotz  Appraisal  Services  determined  the  house  stood  in  1903  making  it  feasible  the  house 
was  built  by  Sarah  and  Bob  Rogers.  In  past  historical  accounts,  the  house  has  been  said  to  be  known  as 
‘The  Rogers  House’  and  whose  owner,  Bob  Rogers,  ran  Baker  County’s  first  taxi  service  along  with  being 
employed  with  Mr.  Clarence  Milton  in  Milton’s  downtown  store. 

Official  research  from  The  Baker  Land  and  Abstract  Company  pertaining  to  the  current  2005  home 
of  Mrs  Mabel  (Dallas)  Brazil  is  as  follows. 

As  early  as  June  29, 1868  ownership  records  were  located  for  the  parcel  of  land  on  which  this  house 
resides.  It  is  recorded  through  Tmstees  of  Internal  Improvement  Fund  of  the  State  of  Florida  to  William 

R.  Jackson  of  Augusta,  Ga.  Tmstees  appointed  by  William  Jackson  were  William  Shear  and  at  William 
Shear’s  death,  Thomas  W.  Coskery  both  of  Richmond  County,  Ga.  Judgment  dated  1876  and  executed 
1884  obtained  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  default  of  the  sum  of  $4,516.09  and  costs  assessed  at  $4.20  passed 
the  land  to  John  Darby  and  Oliver  H.  Savage  partners  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of 
Darby  and  Savage.  A  special  Warranty  Deed  dated  1 878  and  filed  same  year  passed  the  land  to  Carr  B. 
McClenny.  A  Sheriff’s  deed  was  issued  April  6, 1885  by  Sheriff  J.W.  Van  Buskirk  to  C.B.  McClenny  for 
$110.  On  Feb  29, 1887  Carr  B.  McClenny  and  wife  Ada  McClenny  passed  the  land  to  Lydia  E.  Phillips 
for  $200.  Lydia  E.  Phillips,  widow  passed  to  S.H.  Jones  a  warranty  deed  dated  June  27, 1898  for  $125. 

S. H.  Jones  &  wife  Clara  Jones  passed  the  land  to  Sarah  R.  Rogers  via  warranty  deed  Jan  28, 1901.  Sarah 
Rogers,  widow  passed  the  land  to  Estella  Williams  via  warranty  deed  Aug  2,  1918.  Estella  Williams, 
widow  passed  the  land  on  to  Mary  Dopson  May  25, 1 925.  On  August  2, 1 928  a  warranty  deed  from  Mary 
Dopson  and  husband  Alvia  Dopson  to  B.F.  Jones.  On  June  10,  1946  B.F.  Jones  and  his  wife  Evelyn  D. 
Jones  passed  a  warranty  deed  to  Carrie  Rhoden.  Carrie  Rhoden,  a  widow  passed  on  a  warranty  deed  to 
Joshie  and  Mary  Louise  Rhoden  October  29, 1948.  In  July  1970  Dallas  and  Mabel  Brazil  purchased  the 
home  from  Josh  and  Mary  Louise  Fraser  Rhoden.  Mr.  Brazil  passed  away  May  13, 2003. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SOPHIA  MARIE  RHODEN  COTTLE  CARPENTER 

Interviewed  by  her  family  1995  and  by  LaViece  M.  Smallwood  2006 

I  was  bom  July  23, 1908  to  Walter  and  Bertie  (Sweat)  Rhoden.  My  father  had  been  bom  December 
10, 1889  near  Sanderson  and  my  mother  August  22,  1887. 1  have  sisters  Fannie  Estus  Rhoden  who  was 
bom  December  21,1910.  My  sister  Violet  Louise  Rhoden  was  bom  on  February  16,  1913.  She  died  on 
May  29, 1914.  Mary  Kathleen  was  bom  on  May  2, 1917. 

My  Papa  was  teaching  in  a  little  one  room  country  school  near  Sanderson  where  one  did  all  the 
teaching  of  all  the  grades.  Mama  was  one  of  his  students.  They  were  married  in  Mama’s  home  when  she 
was  1 8  and  Papa  was  20.  They  lived  in  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  Sweat’s  house  and  I  was  bom  there 
two  years  later. 

For  a  short  time,  while  I  was  very  young,  Papa  worked  for  the  Seaboard  Railroad  in  the  mail  bag¬ 
gage  department.  He  was  away  from  home  for  a  week  at  the  time  and  sometimes  longer.  He  always 
brought  us  gifts  when  he  returned  home. 

At  the  beginning  of  WWI,  Papa  decided  to  teach  school  and  farm  for  a  year.  During  that  time  we 
walked  two  miles  to  school  with  Papa  at  our  side.  Mama  and  Papa  got  tired  of  this  lifestyle  and  when  I 
was  about  ten  years  old,  in  1918,  they  bought  a  grocery  store  that  had  a  post  office.  Papa  ran  the  store 
and  was  Postmaster. 

When  I  was  11  years  old  and  we  were  living  on  the  farm,  I  was  badly  burned.  Mama  and  my  sis¬ 
ter  Estus  had  gone  outside  to  get  some  wood  and  left  me  to  watch  my  sister  Kitty  who  was  a  baby  at  the 
time.  A  log  from  the  fireplace  rolled  down  and  caught  my  clothes  on  fire.  I  got  up  and  ran  for  Mama.  It 
was  March  and  a  windy  day.  My  right  hip  and  leg  were  severely  burned.  I  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  sever¬ 
al  weeks.  Back  then  the  doctors  didn’t  know  much  about  bums.  They  put  a  poultice  on  my  bums,  and  I 
was  in  terrible  pain.  I  am  sure  my  Mama  suffered  almost  as  much  as  I  did.  Back  in  those  days  they  did¬ 
n’t  have  screens  for  the  open  fires  and  many  people  were  burned.  I  was  fortunate  that  I  was  not  deformed 
from  the  accident.  Years  later  (about  1973)  I  had  to  have  surgery  involving  a  skin  graft.  This  could  have 
become  cancerous  if  not  taken  care  of. 

The  thing  I  remember  most  about  Papa  is  that  he  always  sat  us  down  and  talked  to  us  before  we 
needed  reprimanding.  We  used  to  think,  ‘If  Papa  would  just  spank  us  and  get  it  over  with  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  lectures.’ 

Mama  was  so  good,  so  sweet,  very  patient  and  would  take  our  side  when  she  thought  Papa  was 
being  too  strict.  Mama  and  Papa  both  were  good  parents  and  always  did  their  best  by  us. 

I  was  about  14  when  I  started  dating.  Papa  would  not  let  me  go  out  with  a  boy  unless  Mama  went 
with  us,  and  sometimes  we  had  to  take  my  sister  Kitty.  I  graduated  from  high  school  at  age  15,  mainly 
because  I  was  the  first-born  and  Papa  was  anxious  for  me  to  finish  high  school,  go  to  college  and  then 
teach  school.  Mama  said  we  couldn’t  afford  for  me  to  go  to  college.  Papa  had  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
college  which  was  good  for  those  times.  He  went  to  college  in  Boone,  North  Carolina.  I  began  driving 
to  school  at  age  14.  Mama  almost  divorced  Papa  the  first  time  he  let  me  drive  off  to  school. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  met  Ebbie  Baine  Cottle,  a  tall,  handsome,  personable,  lots-of-fun  man.  I  was 
13  and  he  was  19  when  we  met.  Ebb,  as  he  was  called,  went  to  the  store  and  Post  Office  often,  and  I  man¬ 
aged  to  meet  him  when  he  was  there.  One  night,  Homie  Blitch  (later  Mrs.  Joe  Dobson)  who  was  my  best 
friend,  Ebb,  Ercell  and  I  went  to  a  party  at  the  Club  House.  By  the  end  of  the  party,  we  had  switched  and 
Ebb  and  I  ended  up  together. 

After  I  graduated  from  Columbia  High  School  in  Lake  City,  I  went  to  Jacksonville  to  attend 
Jacksonville  Business  College  and  stayed  in  the  dormitory  for  a  year.  Ebb  and  I  were  a  twosome  off  and 
on  for  about  six  years. 

I  had  a  few  temporary  jobs,  but  after  finishing  business  school,  my  first  fulltime  job  was  at  Ferrell 
Jewelry  Store  on  Main  Street  in  downtown  Jacksonville.  There  I  met  the  son  of  one  of  the  owner’s  named 
Norman  Rogers.  We  later  became  engaged.  He  gave  me  a  beautiful  diamond  engagement  ring.  Norman 
insisted  on  going  to  Olustee  to  tell  my  parents  about  our  engagement.  Papa  told  Norman  that  it  would  not 
work,  that  Ebb  and  I  had  been  going  together  a  long  time  and  were  just  having  a  little  spat  and  would  soon 
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get  over  it.  I  couldn’t  wait  to  get  Norman  out  of  there!  But  I  was  tired  of  waiting  for  Ebb  who  wanted  to 
have  everything  perfect  like  a  home,  etc,  before  we  married.  Homie  and  Ercell  had  married  in  the  mean¬ 
time  and  were  living  with  me  in  Mama  and  Papa’s  house  on  West  Beaver  Street.  Ercell  told  Ebb  I  was 
about  to  get  married,  so  Ebb  began  camping  on  my  doorstep.  We  decided  to  go  to  Sebring,  Florida  and 
get  married.  My  sister  Estus  and  her  husband  Henry  lived  there.  I  wanted  to  do  things  right  by  telling 
Norman  and  returning  his  ring,  but  Ebb  wanted  us  to  get  married  right  away.  The  news  of  our  marriage 
beat  us  back  to  Jacksonville.  It  was  in  the  newspaper.  So,  I  mailed  the  ring  back  to  Norman. 

After  marrying,  I  had  to  leave  my  job  at  Ferrell’s  Jewelry  Store,  so  that  was  the  end  of  my  working 
days  for  years  to  come.  We  stayed  in  the  house  Daddy  owned  on  Beaver  Street  for  a  short  while.  Ebb  had 
quit  his  office  job  at  Eppinger  and  Russell  Lumber  Company  (he  had  no  job  when  we  married).  He  began 
working  with  Claude  Nolan  Cadillac  Dealership.  After  a  short  time  he  went  back  to  Eppinger  as  a  super¬ 
intendent  and  had  to  live  on  company  property  on  Talleyrand  Avenue. 

Four  years  later,  our  daughter  was  bom  and  six  years  later  our  son  Jon.  During  that  time  I  had  full¬ 
time  help  for  a  dollar  a  day. 

When  our  daughter  left  home  in  1951  to  attend  college  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I  began  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Florida  National  Bank  in  downtown  Jacksonville.  I  was  secretary  in  the  cashier’s  office.  My 
salary  was  $200  a  month.  I  worked  there  for  23  years  before  retiring.  In  1952  we  bought  a  home  in 
Lakewood  section  and  lived  there  lOyears.  Betty  married  Louie  Hadden  on  February  15, 1953.  She  grad¬ 
uated  from  Jacksonville  University  with  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Education  in  1962.  Jon  later  received  his 
Bachelor’s  degree. 

On  March  28,  1962,  Ebb  died.  The  company  had  closed  their  operation  in  Jacksonville  and  had 
given  Ebb  the  option  of  moving  to  New  York.  But  by  that  time  his  health  was  not  good  and  we  would¬ 
n’t  have  wanted  to  move  to  New  York  anyway.  We  didn’t  know  what  was  wrong  with  Ebb  until  almost 
the  end  of  his  life,  but  he  died  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Jon  and  I  lived  in  the  Lakewood  house  until  I  married  Herbert  Carpenter  on  August  30, 1964.  Later 
we  bought  a  house  at  1859  Samontee  Road  in  Arlington.  We  had  many  good  times  in  our  home  until 
Herbert  became  ill.  He  died  on  September  30,  1991  of  pneumonia  and  congestive  heart  failure. 

I  lived  by  myself  for  two  years,  then  Betty  and  Louie  built  an  apartment  for  me  attached  to  their 
home.  I  moved  there  in  October  1993  and  have  been  very  happy  and  contented.  With  few  exceptions  I 
have  been  blessed  with  good  health.  I  had  pneumonia  twice  in  1991-93,  breast  cancer  in  1994  (28  radia¬ 
tion  treatments)  and  at  one  time  congestive  heart  failure.  I  am  now  98  years  old  in  2006. 

Some  of  the  things  I  remember  most  about  my  long  and  eventful  life  are  the  days  when  children 
played  house  with  baby  dolls  and  tea  sets.  We  played  such  games  as  jacks,  jump  rope,  and  hide  and  go 
seek. 

The  first  radio  that  I  remember  was  when  I  was  about  17  years  old.  That  was  a  big  event.  Before 
that  we  had  a  Victrola  (record  player)  and  we  danced  a  lot.  We  went  to  silent  movies  and  later  when  I  was 
a  teenager  we  went  to  see  ‘talking’  movies.  I  read  a  lot. 

My  first  salary  was  $20  a  week  in  1927.  A  ‘good’  house  cost  $5,000.  My  first  car  was  a  red  bird 
Overland,  brand  new,  and  Dad  bought  it  for  me  to  drive  to  school.  A  few  years  later  Ebb  bought  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  car  for  $300.  Later,  our  1939  Dodge  cost  about  $l,000...a  lot  of  money  in  those  days. 

A  loaf  of  bread  cost  10  cents,  ice  cream  cones  and  cokes  were  five  cents.  The  job  I  enjoyed  the  most 
was  working  in  the  cafe  that  Papa  later  had.  1  liked  making  sundaes  and  working  at  the  soda  fountain. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  we  didn’t  have  air  conditioning,  microwave  ovens,  television,  VCRs,  com¬ 
puters,  electricity. 

I  was  about  13  years  old  when  we  got  electricity  in  1921 .  Papa  was  the  first  to  have  electricity  in 
Olustee.  You  had  to  buy  your  own  system.  They  didn’t  connect  it  like  they  do  today. 

Men  used  to  hunt  and  fish  a  lot.  Papa  just  worked.  Back  then  most  married  women  did  not  work 
except  at  home  caring  for  their  family. 

We  didn’t  know  what  shorts  or  slacks  were.  Women  wore  dresses,  and  skirts  and  blouses,  even 
around  the  house. 

Grandfather  Sweat  (Mama’s  father)  was  Sheriff  of  Baker  County  in  1919.  He  died  while  in  office. 
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We  kids  used  to  be  so  impressed  when  he  would  come  to  Olustee  on  official  business,  and  stop  and  visit 
with  us  wearing  his  uniform  and  gun. 

We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  picnics  when  I  was  growing  up.  We’d  fix  a  picnic  lunch  and  go  to  Ocean 
Pond  swimming.  That  was  a  regular  holiday  for  us. 


MILLENNIUM  PAGEANT  YEAR  2000 
FEATURING  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE 
20TH  CENTURY  WHO  LIVED  IN  BAKER  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

The  following  sketches  have  been  taken  from  the  millennium  pageant  presentations  in  2000  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  segment  of  the  men  and  women  in  our  community  who  lived  in  20th  century  Baker  County. 

It  is  with  great  pride  we  present  a  small  portion  of  their  lives  gleaned  from  the  interviews  presented  at 
the  festive  pageants  held  in  December  1999  in  the  Middle  School  auditorium  among  their  family  and 
friends. 

The  Millennium  Men  and  Women  Section  is  sponsored  by  MIKE  GRIFFIS,  General  Manager  Northeast 
Florida  Telephone  Company 


*  Interviews  were  conducted  and  written  for  the  Millennial  Pageant  by  LaViece  Moore-Fraser  Smallwood 
Edited  by  Naomi  Crews  Roberson  and  Betty  Taylor  Sands 

ANITA  CLYBURN  GILBERT  GERSON 

Interviewed  2000  by  1ms 

Lucky  for  me  my  parents  Will  and  Willie  Mae  Gilbert  moved  to  Macclenny  four  years  before  I  was 
bom  and  liked  it  because  they  returned  after  they  had  to  move  away.  At  the  time  they  first  lived  here,  there 
were  981  people  living  in  the  town.  My  mother’s  father,  William  Mathews,  was  in  the  hardware  business. 
Highway  90,  known  as  Macclenny  Avenue,  was  just  being  paved  but  all  the  other  streets  were  unpaved 
and  very  sandy.  Cows  and  hogs  often  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Maxwell  and  Nash  cars  that  rumbled  down 
the  unpaved  streets.  Sometimes  my  grandfather  had  to  stop  his  car  and  get  a  stick  and  get  them  out  of 
the  way.  During  these  times  few  homes  had  indoor  plumbing  and  most  families  had  to  go  to  the  Glen  St. 
Mary’s  River  to  take  a  bath.  That’s  how  the  river  came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘wash  hole’.  According  to  my 
Dad,  Will  Gilbert,  when  he  moved  to  Macclenny  it  was  very  primitive.  Dad  said  there  were  men  all  over 
town  with  big  pistols  hanging  out  their  pockets. 

Mom  and  Dad  moved  away  because  Dad  was  in  the  Merchant  Marines.  They  were  living  in  Jesup, 
Georgia  when  I  was  bom  on  November  1 9, 1 927.  I  pray  you  won’t  hold  it  against  me.  I  moved  to  Florida 
as  fast  as  I  could.  When  we  moved  to  Macclenny,  we  lived  in  the  same  house  I  now  live  in.  My  mom’s 
parents  built  it  in  1923-24,  and  it  was  here,  I  have  some  of  my  happiest  memories.  My  next  door  play¬ 
mate  was  Bernice  Walker  Green  and  her  brother  Vernon  who  was  my  first  sweetheart  when  I  was  three 
years  old. 

We  were  so  poor  when  my  parents  returned  to  Macclenny  in  1934,  but  I  thought  we  had  hit  the  big 
time  on  New  Years  Day  when  we  all  walked  down  to  Dunk  Dinkins  Ford  Company  and  bought  a  1935 
Ford  Sedan!  I  was  1 1  years  old  when  a  city  block  in  downtown  Macclenny  burned  in  1938. 

When  Daddy  left  the  Merchant  Marines  he  bought  my  grandfather’s  little  hardware  store  with 
$55.60  cents  in  supplies.  By  day  he  sold  Singer  Sewing  Machines  and  worked  in  the  store  part  time.  His 
business  prospered  and  became  the  largest  hardware  store  in  town.  In  later  years,  Dad  became  the  first 
house  mover  in  the  state  of  Florida,  charging  only  $35  for  his  first  job.  During  the  next  21  years,  daddy 
moved  4,300  houses  and  buildings.  Living  in  Macclenny  had  its  problems,  for  very  few  people  had  toi¬ 
let  facilities  of  any  kind.  Daddy  was  eventually  contracted  by  the  government  to  build  outdoor  privies  for 
the  people. 

Regardless  of  the  places  I  have  lived  in  my  life,  Macclenny  has  always  been  home.  I  loved  it  as  I 
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grew  up  and  even  more  today.  In  the  9th  grade  I  went  to  private  church  school  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
then  home  again.  My  senior  year  Macclenny’s  school  was  dropped  from  the  Southern  Association  of 
Accredited  Schools,  so  I  attended  Anderson  Prep  School  in  Anderson  S.C.  where  I  also  attended  one  year 
of  college.  But  no  matter  where  I  lived  and  attended  schools,  I  have  kept  in  contact  with  my  childhood 
friends  here. 

Growing  up  during  WWII  we  had  many  exciting  things  to  do  with  three  navy  bases  nearby,  which 
meant  BOYS,  BOYS  AND  MORE  BOYS.  We  had  dances  at  the  local  Legion  Hall  every  Saturday  night, 
a  bowling  alley,  a  skating  rink  and  a  movie  theater.  I  regret  Macclenny  doesn’t  have  any  of  these  things 
for  our  youth  today.  I  am  the  oldest  living  Miss  Macclenny  title  holder. 

My  hero  was  my  Mother.  She  was  such  a  gracious,  refined  southern  lady,  and  should  have  worn  the 
title  of  STEELE  MAGNOLIA.  She  brought  the  FIRST  Cafeteria  in  the  state  of  Florida  to  our  Macclenny 
Schools.  It  was  called  THE  SOUP  KITCHEN.  Homemade  soup,  fresh  cow’s  milk  and  crackers  all  for 
five  cents,  and  if  you  couldn’t  pay  then  it  was  for  free.  Mother  said  ‘hungry  children  can’t  learn’.  Mother 
was  an  organizer  and  with  Miss  Ida  Knabb  and  Miss  Vera  Holt,  the  cafeteria  was  off  and  running. 
Encouraged  by  her  example,  I  was  able  to  start  the  first  school  clinic  or  health  rooms  in  our  county. 

My  home  life  was  like  most  others  in  that  era.  Work,  play,  church  and  school. 

I  have  been  blessed  with  three  wonderful  sons:  Michael,  Larry  and  Andy.  Three  months  ago  my  son 
Larry  was  brutally  murdered  by  an  intruder  and  robber  in  Sanderson  and  the  crime  is  still  unsolved.  I  have 
truly  been  blessed  to  have  the  love  and  outpouring  of  support  from  this  wonderful  community  during  this 
time.  I  am  so  blessed  to  live  and  worship  here. 

My  interests  are  my  home,  friends,  gardening,  politics  and  helping  to  improve  my  county.  My  love 
for  my  church,  which  my  parents  and  I  helped  start,  is  known  by  all  who  know  me,  to  be  FOREMOST 
in  my  life.  Regardless  of  the  numerous  faith  challenging  trials  in  life,  I  value  and  love  life.  I  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  support  of  my  family,  friends  and  community  during  these  times. 

The  things  I  dislike  the  most  about  today’s  world  is  the  lack  of  peace. 

I  really  would  not  like  to  live  my  life  over.  Life  for  me  has  been  good,  sad,  bad  times,  yet  wonder¬ 
ful  times.  With  God  as  my  lifeline,  I  can’t  complain. 

My  one  wish,  if  I  had  one,  would  be  for  world  peace.  I  have  no  advise  for  the  world  at  large,  but  I 
do  for  my  children.  Love  one  another  for  life  is  sweet  but  short.  Don’t  leave  behind  regrets.  As  I  have 
lived  my  life  I  have  always  strived  to  leave  good  memories  for  my  family,  friends  and  community.  I 
would  like  to  think  maybe  in  some  very  small  way  I  have  made  a  difference  for  the  good  for  someone. 

Sprightly,  energetic,  dynamic  and  spirited,  Anita  Gerson  lives  a  vigorous  and  active  life  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Bom  a  natural  leader,  she  has  no  reservations  in  expressing  her  opinions.  She  is  known  as  a  lady 
of  integrity  who  values  not  only  her  personal  heritage,  but  the  legacy  of  the  county  she  loves  to  call  home. 

BONNIE  LYONS 

Bonnie  Lyons  was  bom  in  Orange  Springs,  Florida  on  February  1 5, 1930,  the  only  daughter  of  Ervin 
and  Augusta  Brown  Lyons  who  also  had  three  sons.  Bonnie  enjoyed  growing  up  in  the  community  of 
Macclenny  where  she  said  everyone  knew  each  other.  Her  father,  a  timber  man  also  served  as  the  town’s 
mayor.  Children  could  play  in  their  front  yards  without  the  parent’s  concern  about  their  safety,  and  chil¬ 
dren  could  walk  to  the  comer  candy  store  alone  without  the  worry  of  being  abducted. 

Bonnie  played  on  the  girl’s  school  softball  team,  but  for  four  years  she  played  on  the  girls  basket¬ 
ball  team  which  was  her  favorite  sport.  She  still  keeps  in  touch  with  her  school  friends,  joins  her  class  in 
annual  reunions,  but  sadly  says  the  class  members  are  not  as  many  now. 

She  values  the  wonderful  home  life  she  had  growing  up  with  lots  of  love  and  three  younger  broth¬ 
ers  who  cared  for  each  other. 

Her  hobbies  are  sewing,  creativity  and  art.  She  loves  cooking  large  meals  for  her  family  especially 
at  Christmas  time.  She  says  that  life  in  general  has  been  very  good  to  her.  When  she  was  bringing  up  her 
two  little  girls  as  a  single  mother,  she  had  the  support  of  family  and  close  friends.  She  is  glad  she  does 
not  have  to  bring  up  children  in  this  day  and  time.  She  is  proud  of  her  girls  who  grew  up  to  be  Pat  Cobb, 
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owner  of  Pat’s  Computer  Service  in  Macclenny,  and  Sharon  Cobb  a  popular  writer  in  Hollywood, 
California,  whose  acclaimed  accomplishments  include  being  the  author  of  the  novelization  of  television’s 
celebrated  Touched  by  an  Angel:  A  Christmas  Miracle.  Bonnie  works  in  the  banking  world  holding  many 
responsible  positions. 

The  most  important  thing  in  her  life  today,  at  her  age,  is  her  health,  family  and  friends.  She  thanks 
the  Lord  everyday  for  her  health,  and  that  she  is  able  to  do  the  things  she  wants  to  do. 

Bonnie  has  no  special  hero,  but  she  does  admire  many  people  for  their  accomplishments  in  life. 

What  she  dislikes  about  the  world  is  all  the  violence  on  the  children.  She  feels  the  most  important 
invention  in  her  lifetime  to  be  the  microwave  oven,  computers  and  television  but  feels  there  should  be 
more  controls  on  television. 

If  she  could  live  her  life  over  she  is  sure  there  would  be  things  that  she  would  do  differently,  but  she 
is  somewhat  satisfied  with  the  choices  she  has  made. 

The  most  important  event  in  her  life  time  she  feels  is  the  space  program  and  putting  men  on  the 
moon.  The  message  and  advise  she  would  like  to  leave  to  the  world  is  to  have  compassion  for  your  fel¬ 
low  man.  To  treat  everyone  as  you  would  want  to  be  treated. 

How  would  she  want  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  know  her?  She  expresses  this  with  a  poem  she 
has  carried  in  her  billfold  for  many  years,  that  sums  up  the  way  she  wants  to  be  remembered.  “The  day 
will  come  when  my  body  will  lie  upon  a  white  sheet  nearly  tucked  under  four  comers  of  a  mattress  in  a 
hospital  busily  occupied  with  the  living  and  the  dying. 

At  a  certain  moment,  a  doctor  will  determine  that  my  brain  has  ceased  to  function  and,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  my  life  has  stopped. 

When  that  happens,  do  not  attempt  to  instill  artificial  life  into  my  body  by  the  use  of  a  machine. 

And  don’t  call  this  my  Death  Bed.  Let  it  be  called  the  Bed  of  Life,  and  let  my  body  be  taken  from 
it  to  help  others  lead  filler  lives. 

Give  my  sight  to  the  man  who  has  never  seen  a  sunrise,  a  baby’s  face  or  love  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman. 

Give  my  heart  to  a  person  whose  own  heart  has  caused  nothing  but  endless  days  of  pain. 

Give  my  blood  to  the  teenager  who  was  pulled  from  the  wreckage  of  his  car,  so  that  he  might  live 
to  see  his  grandchildren  play. 

Give  my  kidneys  to  one  who  depends  on  a  machine  to  exist. 

Take  my  bones,  every  muscle,  every  fiber  and  nerve  in  my  body  and  find  a  way  to  make  a  crippled 
child  walk. 

Explore  every  comer  of  my  brain,  take  my  cells,  if  necessary,  and  let  them  grow  so  that  someday  a 
speechless  boy  will  shout  at  the  crack  of  a  bat  and  a  deaf  girl  will  hear  the  sound  of  rain  against  her  win¬ 
dow. 

Bum  what  is  left  of  me  and  scatter  the  ashes  to  the  winds  to  help  the  flowers  grow. 

If  you  must  bury  something,  let  it  be  my  faults,  my  weaknesses  and  all  prejudice  against  my  fellow 

man. 

If  by  chance  you  wish  to  remember  me,  do  it  with  a  kind  deed  or  a  word  to  someone  who  needs  you. 

If  you  do  all  I  have  asked,  I  will  live  forever... 
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OTIS  CANADY  1917-2001 

1 993  and  2000  Interviews 

Otis  Canady,  bom  on  March  21,1917  South  of  Moniac,  in  the  Georgia  Bend  area  was  the  only  child 
bom  to  the  five  year  union  of  Aaron  and  Rosa  Mae  Rhoden  Canady,  but  prior  marriages  of  both  parents 
had  produced  many  offspring  and  gave  Otis  a  rich  family  heritage  he  treasures. 

Otis’s  father  Aaron  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  cattleman.  He  worked  hard  to  make  a  living  that 
supported  his  large  family. 

“He’d  kill  hogs  on  Fridays  and  peddle  the  meat  to  a  nearby  turpentine  camp,”  said  Otis.  “Recon’ 
that’s  where  I  got  my  peddling.” 

Almost  any  day  of  the  week,  except  Sunday,  you  can  find  the  ‘Jack  of  all  trades’  sitting  by  the  road¬ 
side  ‘peddling’  the  lush  vegetables  that  come  from  the  rich  flourishing  soil  within  the  40  acre  plot  of  land 
he  and  his  beloved  wife  Mattie  have  toiled  for  most  of  their  married  life. 

“Just  Right’  turnip  greens,  Florida  Broad  Leaf  mustard  greens  and  Georgia  Collards  are  his  special¬ 
ty.  Then  there  are  Georgia  Red  Sweet  potatoes,  vine  ripe  tomatoes,  Black-eyed  peas,  Purple  Hulls,  Zipper 
Creams,  Cow  Horn  okra  that  grows  up  to  12  inches  long,  and  com... perfectly  grown  Silver  Queen!  He’s 
got  it  all,  including  the  best  reputation  possible  for  the  best  Baker  County  farmer  around!” 

But  when  he  was  bom  no  one  expected  him  to  live  longer  than  a  day.  His  mother,  Rosa  Mae, 
weighed  almost  300  pounds,  and  he  has  always  felt  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  was  his  moth¬ 
er’s  baby  until  the  end  of  her  life.  Even  though  he  was  a  grown  man  with  a  family,  he  nursed  her  and  cared 
for  her  in  his  home  when  she  became  ill  and  helpless.  “We  were  close,  and  always  together,”  he  said. 

It  was  one  of  those  times  when  they  were  together  that  he  first  saw  Mattie. 

“I  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  six  or  seven,  but  me  and  Mama  were  walking  along  the  road  going 
to  a  cane  grinding,  and  I  saw  all  these  children  playing  in  the  yard,  and  one  of  them,  about  three  years 
younger  than  him  had  caught  his  eye.  I  began  to  beg  Mama  to  stop  and  let  me  play  with’em,  but  she  was 
in  a  hurry,  so  we  went  on.’ 

The  home  they  passed  was  that  of  Tom  Crews  and  his  wife  Mary  Thrift. 

Otis  was  five  when  his  parents  separated  and  his  mother  moved  near  her  brother’s  farm  near  Cuyler 
so  that  is  where  he  began  school.  Scores  of  Rhoden  cousins  were  his  classmates.  Before  long  though, 
Otis  and  his  mother,  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  moved  to  a  home  provided  for  them  by  T.J.  Knabb  in  the 
Macedonia  area  and  sharecropped  his  land.  He  finished  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Garrett  School . 

“My  Mama  could  outwork  any  man  around  and  she  worked  from  sun-up  to  sun-down.  Times  were 
hard.  She  picked  cotton,  plowed  the  fields,  whatever  needed  doing.  Most  people  made  .75  cents  a  day, 
a  $1.00  a  day  was  tops,  and  considered  that  real  good  money.  Mama  saved  every  penny,  and  had  over 
$400  in  the  Macclenny  bank  when  it  went  busted.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Goodbread  ran  the  bank,  and 
one  day  he  just  closed  the  door  and  left.  I  remember  my  Mama  being  so  upset.  She  never  had  anymore 
money  to  save.  Most  people  didn’t  have  a  car  in  those  days.  We  walked  everywhere  we  went  unless  we 
could  catch  a  ride.  Mama  and  I  walked  through  the  woods  to  Oak  Grove  Church  and  hoped  we  could 
catch  a  ride  home.” 

Otis  was  a  teen-ager  when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  40  acres  of  rich  fertile  land  next  to  where  he  worked 
as  a  sharecropper  for  Mr.  Knabb.  He  was  out  of  school  now  and  had  his  first  job  plowing  an  of  mule  and 
was  cutting  green  oak  wood  for  .75  cents  a  cord.  “I  had  to  walk  two  miles  totin’  my  ax,  my  lunch  buck¬ 
et  and  a  water  jug,”  he  said.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  ten  acres  of  land  where  he  and  his  mother 
lived  that  belonged  to  her  brother  for  $200,  but  he  didn’t  have  the  money.  After  the  bank  and  others  turned 
him  down,  his  uncle  Hardie  Rhoden  made  the  loan  charging  him  10  percent  interest. 

“The  first  year  me  and  Mama  was  left  by  ourselves,  I  planted  a  patch  of  okra  and  carried  it  on  the 
back  of  my  mule  in  a  hog  sack  into  Macclenny  and  peddled  it  to  merchants  like  Ira  Walker,  Leo  Dykes 
and  Mr.  Thompson.  Me  and  Mama  got  by,  and  as  tough  as  times  were,  I  never  remember  sitting  down  to 
the  table  when  there  wasn’t  enough  to  eat,  and  it  was  good,  cooked  or  raw.  I  planted  watermelons  but 
could  only  get  five  or  ten  cents  a  piece  for  them.  I  peddled  them  in  a  mule  and  wagon  in  town  around  the 
settlements.  I  never  made  money,  just  enough  for  necessities.”  Then  things  changed  for  Otis. 
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“Just  before  my  Daddy  Aaron  died,  he  divided  his  herd  of  Piney  Woods  cows  with  his  children.  I 
was  about  17  years  old,  and  my  share  was  47  head.  I  could  butcher  a  cow,  peddle  it  to  town  and  sell  the 
meat  for  $10-$12.00,  and  the  cowhide  would  bring  me  $4.  I  could  buy  the  best  pair  of  Sears  Roebuck 
leather  brogan  shoes  for  $1 .98  back  then.  He  bought  his  first  car,  a  1928  Model  A.  Ford  from  a  friend.  It 
was  on  sale  for  $80,  but  Otis  talked  the  man  into  taking  40  gallons  of  good  cane  syrup  and  four  of  his 
Piney  woods  cows  for  it.  But  in  four  days  he  took  it  back.  “The  old  car  was  just  wore  out  and  it  started 
knocking  and  making  a  terrible  racket.  I  told  the  man  he  could  just  have  the  40  gallons  of  cane  syrup  for 
the  four  days  I  drove  it,  and  I’d  keep  my  cows  which  I  hadn’t  delivered  yet.  But  he  said  a  deal  was  a  deal 
so  I  just  kept  the  old  car.” 

His  mind  turned  to  marriage  and  the  cute  little  girl  he  had  seen  playing  in  her  parent’s  yard  many 
years  ago.  But  Mattie  resisted.  “I  kinda  went  hog  wild  after  that,”  he  said.  Otis  sold  some  of  his  cows 
and  traded  the  ol’  ‘28  Model  A  in  on  a  great  looking  1931  beauty  with  vinyl  upholstery.  It  ran  50  miles 
per  hour.  “And,”  he  said,  “that  is  when  I  got  Mattie’s  attention  and  she  decided  to  marry  me,”  Mattie  said 
that  was  not  exactly  the  way  it  happened,  but  never  the  less  without  a  formal  wedding  ring,  a  new  dress, 
or  her  parent’s  permission,  Mattie  went  with  Otis  to  see  Judge  Frank  Dowling  one  night  and  he  married 
them  in  his  home.  The  two  drove  to  Jacksonville  in  Otis’s  193 1  Model  A  Ford,  and  spent  a  four  day  hon¬ 
eymoon  in  a  hotel  they  both  have  forgotten  the  name  of.  She  was  17,  he  was  20.  The  year  was  1937. 

The  couple  drove  back  to  Baker  County  to  his  little  house  on  the  ten  acres. 

“It  might  not  have  been  much,”  he  said,  “but  we  could  lay  in  bed  at  night  and  look  up  through  the 
wood  shingled  roof  and  see  the  moon  and  stars.  “Yea,  and  that’s  not  all  we  could  look  up  at,”  reminded 
Mattie.  “Right,  there  was  a  big  rat  snake  on  the  rafters  just  above  us.” 

“He  told  me  the  snake  wouldn’t  hurt  us  and  that  it  would  eat  the  rats  and  as  soon  as  the  rats  left,  the 
snake  would  too.  I  had  to  believe  him,”  she  said. 

Mattie  said  she  does  not  look  on  the  past  as  the  good  ol’  days. 

“I  don’t  really  like  to  talk  about  it  or  think  about  it.  Although  we  were  not  any  different  than  most 
people  back  then,  everyone  had  a  hard  time.  I  had  one  pair  of  shoes  each  year  when  school  started  and 
used  the  older  pair  for  field  work.  We  made  our  own  clothes  from  colorful  flour  sacks,  sugar  sacks,  or 
chicken  feed  sacks.  We’d  bleach  the  white  sacks  for  our  slips  and  underwear.  Everything  was  homemade. 
It  took  all  day  to  do  the  family  wash  boiling  clothes  and  scrubbing  them  on  a  scrub  board,  rinsing  clothes 
in  boiling  water,  hanging  on  a  fence  to  dry,  made  our  own  starch  from  plain  flour  and  water,  iron  them  on 
a  hand  made  ironing  board  with  an  ol’  heavy  hand  iron  that  we  heated  on  the  wood  cook  stove.  No,  that 
wasn’t  the  good  ol’  days  to  me,  I’d  just  as  soon  not  remember,”  she  said. 

“No,”  said  Otis,  “they  weren’t.  Even  bath  time  was  a  chore.  We’d  let  our  number  two  tub  of  water 
sit  in  the  sun  to  warm  all  day,  then  tote  it  back  of  the  bam,  or  somewhere  private  and  bathe.  We  started 
with  the  youngest  child  up  to  the  oldest,  using  the  same  water  unless  it  got  too  dirty.”  On  wash  day  they 
would  bathe  in  the  rinse  water  because  it  was  usually  warm  from  the  fire  built  beneath  the  big  iron  wash 
kettles.  Baths  were  usually  a  weekly  chore,  during  the  week  the  family  usually  just  washed  their  feet  in 
a  ‘foot  tub’.  With  no  electricity  or  running  water  there  was,  of  course,  no  indoor  plumbing.  The  girls  had 
a  chamber  pot  to  use  at  night  but  in  the  day  they  would  have  to  empty  it  at  the  outdoor  one  seat  toilet,  and 
wash  it  out  to  sit  in  the  sun  so  it  wouldn’t  smell  so  bad.  The  boys  went  to  the  bam,  or  chicken  yard,  or 
woods. 

But  from  their  humble  beginning,  the  two  have  lead  a  happy  and  prosperous  life  in  Baker  County. 
With  shrewdness  they  made  improvements  to  the  house,  built  some  doors  and  windows,  got  rid  of  the 
varmints  that  plagued  them,  and  the  rat  snake  finally  disappeared.... that  is  until  one  day  Mattie  was  put¬ 
ting  away  some  linens  in  a  small  closet  her  father  added  to  the  house,  and  the  snake  came  rolling  down 
on  her  head.  Mattie  promptly  took  it  to  the  bam  to  keep  Otis  company.  When  Otis’s  Daddy  died,  his 
share  of  the  estate  came  to  $1,050.  They  paid  off  their  bills,  bought  some  badly  needed  items,  and  then 
Otis  went  to  see  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Crawford,  who  owned  the  40  acre  farm  he  had  long  coveted.  Mr. 
Crawford  had  been  thinking  about  selling  if  he  could  find  someone  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  of  $750.  It 
was  a  deal.  The  couple  built  the  house  they  now  live  in  on  the  property  and  that  is  where  they  call  home 
today. 
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During  WWII,  Otis  went  to  work  in  Camp  Blanding,  and  while  he  made  35  cents  an  hour  there, 
Mattie  stayed  home,  tended  the  farm,  and  bore  four  children,  Wayne,  Marvin,  Sandra  and  Bruce.  Otis 
transferred  to  the  shipyard  until  the  war  was  over.  He  used  his  carpentry  skills  to  build  homes  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  Baker  County,  such  as  the  first  home  of  T.J.  and  Lyma  Raulerson,  Claude  and  June  Walker’s  home, 
Mr.  Claude  Rhoden’s  home  in  Glen  and  his  pride  and  joy  is  the  Glen  Baptist  Church,  the  old  and  the  new. 
That’s  where  he  worships  with  Mattie  and  friends. 

“The  good  Lord  has  watched  out  after  me  all  my  life,”  he  says.  “And  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  I’d 
just  as  quick  as  I  could,  give  my  life  to  the  Lord.  After  all,  we’re  living  in  His  world,  we’re  using  His 
things,  His  medicine,  His  gasoline.  It  amazes  me  how  He  provides  for  man  as  man  needs  it,  reveals  it  all 
within  the  earth  He  created.’ 

Otis  Canady  died  in  2001.  His  funeral  service  held  at  First  Baptist  Church  in  Glen  St.  Mary  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  tributes  to  a  life  ever  held  in  the  county. 


CARL  HENRY  REWIS  —  1923 

2000  Interview  with  1ms 

North,  East,  South  and  West . Carl  Rewis  lived  a  nomadic  life  in  every  section  of  Baker  County 

during  his  formative  years.  Like  most  other  children  bom  in  Baker  County  around  the  turn  of  the  centu¬ 
ry,  his  parents  were  poor,  but  honest  and  proud  tenant  farmers.  His  birth  in  Manning,  south  of  Macclenny, 
on  September  28, 1923  was  the  first  arrival  of  12  children  bom  to  Harry  and  Ella  Wilkerson  Rewis  who 
had  married  on  January  6th  of  that  year.  By  the  time  he  was  a  month  old  he  was  living  south  of  Sanderson 
where  he  became  ill  and  almost  died.  The  family  moved  around  a  lot,  and  he  said  he  thinks  his  mother 
had  a  baby  every  time  they  moved.  “We  had  an  old  Model  T  Ford  and  somehow  Daddy  would  pile  it  high 
with  all  our  stuff”  he  said.  “He’d  take  the  headboards  and  make  railings  on  top  of  the  car,  then  he  would 
stack  our  wood  stove,  moss  mattresses  and  chairs,  tables  and  stuff  like  that  all  on  top  of  one  another.  We 
always  had  two  or  three  cats,  and  three  or  four  dogs,  and  when  Daddy  would  get  everything  loaded,  he’d 
pile  us  younguns  on  top  of  all  our  belongings  and  start  throwing  the  cats  and  dogs  up  on  top  too.  We 
would  look  like  a  freight  train  coming  down  the  road  piled  up  so  high.  They  had  dirt  roads  back  then  and 
Daddy  would  have  to  ease  in  that  rut  cause  the  car  would  feel  like  it  was  going  to  turn  over,  it  was  so  top 
heavy.” 

The  family  raised  their  own  vegetables  and  meat.  “Back  then  there  was  a  lot  of  field  goats,  and  you 
could  get  a  great  big  one  for  fifty  cents,”  he  said.  “We’d  throw  the  hide  away  so  the  meat  wouldn’t  smell 
like  a  goat,  and  that  was  some  real  good  eatin.  I  use  to  think  Daddy  whipped  me  too  much,  but  now  that 
I’m  grown,  I  can  see  where  I  needed  it.  Daddy  didn’t  believe  in  telling  a  lie  or  picking  up  anything  that 
didn’t  belong  to  you,  and  he  taught  us  that.  Daddy  cut  logs,  worked  in  pulpwood,  dug  stumps,  farmed 
and  done  just  about  any  thing  he  could  do  to  find  work  back  then  to  feed  his  family.  When  I  got  big 
enough,  about  ten  years  old,  me  and  him  sawed  pulpwood,  and  that’s  the  reason  I  didn’t  get  to  go  to 
school.  And  to  this  day,  I’ve  always  said,  if  I  was  to  do  something  bad  enough  that  I’d  have  to  be  sent  to 
Raiford,  and  they  gave  me  a  job  where  I’d  have  to  use  a  cross-cut  saw,  then  they  could  put  me  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair,  because  I  wouldn’t  do  it  again.” 

When  Carl  was  drafted  in  the  military  he  reported  to  Camp  Blanding  but  was  turned  down  for  mil¬ 
itary  service  as  his  right  eye  had  a  blind  spot.  He  returned  the  second  time  to  volunteer,  and  was  rejected 
again.  While  waiting  on  a  bus  to  return  home  a  navy  recruiter  appeared  and  asked  him  if  the  army  had 
turned  him  down.  “Yes,  sir,  they  did,”  he  said.  “Well,  how  would  you  like  to  be  in  the  Navy?”  “Well,  I’d 
like  it,”  he  said.  So  the  naval  recruiting  officer  took  him  back  through  the  examination,  and  when  they 
approached  the  eye  examination  station  the  officer  pulled  him  out  of  line  and  took  him  directly  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  he  was  accepted. 

“The  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  anybody  was  when  I  was  in  the  Navy,”  he  said.  “I  could  read  a  little 
bit,  and  I  knowed  my  name  when  I  seen  it,  but  that  was  about  all.  Mama  wrote  my  company  command¬ 
er  complaining  that  I  hadn’t  written  home,  so  he  called  me  in.  He  told  me  if  I  didn’t  have  my  Mama  a 
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letter  off  in  the  mail  in  a  couple  hours,  he  would  give  me  KP  duty  and  make  me  wash  dishes.  So  a  friend 
showed  me  how  to  start  it  and  finish  it.  Two  months  later  Mama  wrote  another  letter  and  told  them  they 
needed  to  check  my  eyes.  They  did,  and  gave  me  a  discharge.” 

Back  home  he  was  without  car,  money,  or  employment,  so  he  moved  in  with  his  parents.  Still  two 
big  changes  came  into  his  life.  First,  he  married  and  second  he  accepted  a  job  hauling  and  making  moon¬ 
shine. 

“The  man  I  worked  for  never  gave  me  a  salary,  or  paid  me  a  rate  for  hauling  or  making  it  all  of  the 
years  I  worked  for  him.”  he  said,  explaining  that  when  he  needed  money  for  groceries,  clothes,  or  insur¬ 
ance,  he  would  have  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him.  “Sometimes  he’d  give  me  $25  or  whatever  I  needed,”  he 
said.  Five  children  were  bom  to  the  first  marriage.  “My  children  knew  what  I  was  doing,  but  not  to  what 
extent.  I’d  do  it  after  they  went  to  bed  and  was  done  by  the  time  they  got  up  in  the  morning.”  he  said. 
Carl’s  moonshine  stories  are  astonishing  and  tell  of  a  by-gone  era  we’ll  never  know  again.  About  them 
he  says,  “All  the  money  you  could  stack  in  40  acres,  a  hundred  feet  high,  wouldn’t  pay  me  to  go  back 
and  do  what  I  done  in  moonshine.” 

Later  he  found  work  at  the  Chevrolet  Company  as  a  mechanic.  “Just  before  I  quit  altogether  I  tried 
to  have  a  little  still  near  the  house  to  make  a  little  extra  money  on  the  side”  he  said.  “I  set  up  six  barrels, 
but  never  got  to  run  it.  I  had  to  tote  all  the  stuff  across  the  woods  about  a  mile  on  my  back.  I  didn’t  fig¬ 
ure  anyone  would  ever  fmd  it  there.  I  had  it  sweetened  and  was  going  down  there  one  morning  to  check 
on  it  and  noticed  some  tracks.  That  afternoon  after  work,  I  returned  and  found  some  more  tracks.  The 
same  thing  the  next  day,  so  I  said,  ‘Well,  I’ll  just  forget  it.  Later  I  found  out  that  Sheriff  Ed  Yarbrough 
borrowed  his  brother’s  truck  and  loaded  the  bedding  up  and  took  the  beer  and  fed  it  to  his  hogs.  I  never 
messed  with  it  after  that.”  he  said. 

He  worked  for  the  Chevrolet  Company  for  16  years.  He  made  $95  a  week  before  deductions,  when 
he  quit  and  went  to  work  for  the  county  where  he  stayed  for  the  next  18  years.  His  first  marriage  produced 
five  children,  a  second  marriage  one  child.  “I  had  to  work  hard  for  my  last  wife,  but  it  was  worth  it,”  he 
said.  “I  had  seen  her  practically  all  of  my  life,  but  she  was  a  lot  younger  than  me.  I  had  to  wait  several 
years  before  I  could  even  get  her  to  go  out  with  me  because  she  was  only  14  years  old  when  I  first  asked 
her  out.  The  love  of  his  life  has  been  his  present  wife,  Beulah  Mae,  pretty  daughter  of  Thomas  Burton 
and  Rosie  Mae  Rhoden  Crews.  Carl’s  sisters... Dolories  and  Vema  Belle.. .had  married  Beulah’s  brothers. 
But  Carl  and  Beulah  finally  were  married  in  1963  at  the  home  of  her  mother  when  he  was  40  and  she  was 
19.  Their  first  child,  a  daughter  Karen,  was  bom  nine  years  later.  They  also  have  a  son,  Tom.  Children 
from  his  first  marriage  are  David  and  Harvey  Rewis,  Carla  (Davis),  Cathy  Bennett,  and  Patty  Key.  His 
second  marriage  produced  Terry  Rewis.  They  are  very  close  to  all  their  children  and  take  pride  in  their 
close-knit  family. 

The  years  seem  long  past,  and  some  memories  are  even  fading  of  the  bygone  days  of  the  moonshine 
era.  Today  he’d  rather  reflect  on  stories  his  grandmother  used  to  tell  him  about  an  era  he  never  knew,  like 
when  his  great-grandmother  lived  in  an  old  log  house  with  a  clay  floor.  And  he  tells  it  this  way,  “Well, 
she  said  that  one  night  something  started  digging  outside  the  log  cabin  and  pretty  soon  a  big  hairy  arm 
was  all  the  way  inside  clawing  away  making  the  hole  bigger  and  bigger.  Great-grandma  got  the  ax  and 
chopped  the  hand  off  and  she  could  hear  him  hollering  as  he  ran  off  in  the  woods.  They  found  out  later  it 
was  a  bear.  Ard  there  is  another  story  she  would  tell  me  about  the  panthers  that  got  on  top  of  her  house 
and  were  trying  to  come  down  the  clay  chimney.  My  great  grandma  and  her  family  stayed  up  all  night 
burning  up  all  their  furniture  to  keep  a  fire  going  in  the  fireplace  so  the  panther  couldn’t  get  down  into  the 
house.” 

Today  the  couple,  still  in  love,  spend  their  happiest  moments  at  home  where  they  have  always  lived 
at  the  comer  of  Bob  Kirkland  and  Louder  Roads.  Carl  has  a  ‘piddling  shop’  where  he  is  constantly  doing 
something.  When  they  aren’t  there  or  visiting  family,  they  are  at  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  where  their 
favorite  pastor,  the  Reverend  David  Crawford,  preaches. 

“Now  I  really  like  that,”  he  says  “I  haven’t  ever  heard  anyone  else  preach  that  pleases  me  like 
Brother  David.  But  about  them  moonshine  stories,  I’d  just  as  soon  forget  them,  and  talk  about  them  excit¬ 
ing  stories  my  great  grandma  use  to  tell  me  about,  well . like  the  panthers  and  the  bears...!” 
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CLOTENE  PRICE  ALFORD 


Clotene  Price  was  bom  in  a  two  story  farm  house  in  the  mountains  of  Hendersonville,  North 
Carolina,  the  child  of  Frank  and  Barbra  Price.  She  was  delivered  by  the  community  mid-wife  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  her  grandmother.  She  was  fondly  nicknamed  ‘Pete’. 

Pete’s  neighborhood  had  a  few  cars,  but  most  of  her  friends  and  neighbors  used  the  horse  and 
wagon.  Her  father  was  a  farmer,  and  raised,  rode  and  sold  horses. 

When  Pete  was  very  young  her  parents  died.  Because  of  the  advise  of  her  grandmother’s  minister 
Pete  and  her  six  siblings  were  taken  to  the  Baptist  Orphanage  of  Thomasville,  North  Carolina  where  she 
lived  from  1944  until  1954.  She  enjoyed  growing  up  in  Thomasville,  and  within  the  shelter  of  her  cot¬ 
tage  parents  who  she  said  were  strict.  They  made  sure  all  the  homework  was  completed,  and  that  she  made 
passing  grades  in  school.  Even  today  she  still  keeps  up  with  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Pete  made  lots  of  lifetime  friends,  but  the  two  that  quickly  come  to  mind  are  Linda  Kojssna  a  retired 
teacher  and  Ethel  Whesler,  a  pharmacy  assistant.  For  the  past  49  years  she  has  kept  in  close  contact  and 
enjoyed  their  continuing  friendship. 

The  two  persons  she  looked  up  to  the  most  were  Betty  Joyce  Lee,  a  register  nurse  who  worked  in 
the  orphanage  infirmary.  “She  taught  me  a  lot  about  nursing,”  Pete  says,  “and  I  worked  with  her  for  a 
year.  It  was  from  her  I  got  the  urge  to  be  a  nurse.  The  other  person  is  Gloria  Morris,  another  registered 
nurse  at  the  nursing  school  I  attended.  She  was  a  kind,  patient,  Christian  person.  She  really  assisted  me 
with  my  studies  and  hospital  work” 

While  growing  up,  Pete  was  kept  very  busy  and  her  life  evolved  around  the  Church.  She  had  the 
use  of  a  large  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  and  skating  rink.  As  a  youngster  she  enjoyed 
summer  ice  cream  parties,  and  watermelon  cuttings.  She  was  not  allowed  to  date  until  she  was  sixteen 
years  old.  A  friend  at  church  asked  Pete  to  send  a  Christmas  card  to  her  military  son.  When  he  wrote 
back  the  couple  began  a  correspondence  that  lasted  two  years.  Twice  a  year  he  came  home  on  a  military 
pass  and  at  Pete’s  graduation  she  received  an  engagement  ring.  They  were  married  six  months  later  on 
November  6th  in  Thomasville,  Ga. 

In  April  of  1973  Pete’s  husband  was  transferred  to  Baker  County  with  Florida  Power  and  Light 
Company. 

The  couple  had  four  biological  children  and  two  adopted.  She  feels  great  pride  in  all  her  children 
who  she  says  grew  up  to  be  honest  and  hard  working.  When  her  husband  died,  she  married  Baker  County 
native,  Wayne  Alford. 

She  has  been  of  the  Baptist  faith  all  of  her  life  and  presently  is  a  member  of  the  Dinkins 
Congregational  Church. 

Pete  enjoys  sewing,  reading,  canning,  helping  the  elderly,  her  neighbors,  and  traveling.  Her  favorite 
holidays  are  Easter  and  Christmas  when  usually  all  the  family  are  together  hunting  Easter  eggs  and  open¬ 
ing  Christmas  packages.  She  loves  seeing  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  her  12  grandchildren. 

Reflecting  Pete  says,  “God  has  been  good  to  me.  I  have  had  a  full  and  wonderful  life.  I  try  to  stay 
busy  all  of  the  time.  I  love  people  and  doing  things  for  them. 

My  favorite  people  are  my  grandchildren  and  I  enjoy  taking  them  on  trips.  God  always  come  first 
in  my  life  and  my  husband  and  family. 

My  favorite  person  is  Billy  Graham,  because  he  has  done  so  much  to  change  the  world  for  good.  I 
think  he  is  the  most  important  person  who  has  ever  lived  in  my  lifetime. 

I  do  not  dislike  anyone,  but  I  dislike  all  the  drugs  flowing  freely.  I  dislike  prayer  being  taken  out  of 
school,  and  feel  that  the  family  system  and  family  values  are  low. 

Since  my  birth,  I  consider  the  miracles  and  strides  in  the  medical  field,  such  as  heart  transplants  and 
the  polo  vaccine,  to  have  been  the  most  important  inventions  in  the  world.” 

If  Pete  could  live  her  life  over  she  says  she  would  get  more  education  while  young  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  nursing  school  at  age  53,  which  is  what  she  did. 

In  her  lifetime  she  considers  the  most  important  event . the  space  shuttle  to  the  moon. 

If  she  could  only  have  one  wish  it  would  be  for  World  Peace. 
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The  advise  she  would  leave  to  her  family  is  to  be  a  moral  upstanding  person  in  your  community  and 
help  your  fellow  man,  to  have  faith  in  God  and  talk  to  Him  daily.  Be  true  to  yourself. 

Pete  would  like  to  be  remembered  by  the  people  who  have  known  her  as  honest,  kind,  giving  and 
loving,  and  who  was  a  respectful,  independent  person. 

CLYDE  SANDS 
Interview  1993  and  2000  by  1ms 

Turning  off  Georgia  Road  185  onto  the  peaceful  rural  lane  that  leads  to  the  Clyde  Sands  farm  is  an 
exhilarating  experience,  that  is,  if  you  like  country.  On  either  side  of  the  by-way,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
is  a  complex  of  rich  and  fertile  farmland,  and  because  he  was  bom  on  this  tranquil  spot  of  revered  land 
on  July  29, 1916,  in  a  way  it  is  sacred  to  him. 

“This  land  was  my  grandpa  and  grandma’s  land  and  my  Pa  and  Mama’s  land  too,”  he  says  proudly. 

The  old  wooden  house  where  Clyde  was  bom  wasn’t  much,  he  says,  but  it  was  home.  He  was  12 
years  old  when  the  present  house  was  built  in  1928.  Since  then  it  has  been  added  to,  and  added  to,  until 
now  there  is  a  nice  cozy  room  for  any  occasion.  The  kitchen  is  his  favorite  place  to  gather. 

Clyde  was  the  first  bom  child  of  George  Washington  Sands  and  his  wife  Nellie  Thrift.  The  hard¬ 
working  farm  couple  grubbed  a  life  from  their  496  acres  that  borders  the  Florida-Georgia  line  on  the 
Georgia  side  of  the  Charlton  County  dividing  line.. .the  ‘big’  St.  Mary’s  River.  Their  son  has  followed  in 
his  forebear’s  footsteps  pushing  the  plow,  tending  the  chickens,  and  planting  the  crops  on  their  fertile  land, 
despite  the  fact  he  and  his  Daddy  took  on  other  jobs  as  well. 

“At  one  time  I  worked  10  hours  a  day  for  the  county  for  one  dollar,”  he  said.  “Pa  was  foreman  with 
the  WPA  and  I  think  he  got  two  or  three  dollars  a  day. 

“In  1937  Pa  bought  an  old  bar  in  downtown  Macclenny  from  Verge  Walker  and  George  Bennett. 
There  weren’t  no  air-conditioning  in  it.  There  was  a  little  restaurant.  It  had  an  old  radio  that  you 
could  get  Nashville,  Tennessee  on,  and  people  would  set  around  and  listen  to  it.  There  weren’t  no 
juke  organs  and  things  like  that  way  back  then.  I  eventually  went  into  partnership  with  Pa  and  we 
ran  the  bar  together. 

“Back  in  them  days  we  could  buy  round  steak  two  pounds  for  a  quarter.  The  biggest  steer  would 
sell  for  $7.50  and  it  might  weight  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds.” 

Clyde  said  he  had  frail  health  as  a  child  and  only  went  to  the  third  grade  before  dropping  out  of 
school  to  work  on  the  farm.  His  brothers,  George  (called  Dub),  Ralph,  Cecil  and  his  sister  Annie  all  fin¬ 
ished  school,  and  he  is  very  proud  of  that. 

The  children  grew  up  amid  a  complex  of  relatives.  Their  maternal  grandmother,  Salley  Sands,  lived 
down  the  road. 

“We’d  have  square  dances  in  our  homes,  and  Grandma  always  cooked  up  a  big  pot  of  peas  and 
sausages  and  served  things  like  that  on  the  table.  I  remember  people  like  Myrtie  Taylor,  John  Lauramore 
and  Pauline  Mikel  being  there.  I  never  did  like  to  dance.  I  tried  it  with  Pauline  Mikel  once  and  the  more 
I  went  around  the  drunker  I  got,  so  I  just  never  did  do  it. 

“Pa  bought  an  of  graphic  phonograph  that  you  could  wound  (wind)  up.  It’s  down  yonder  now,  in 
the  bam,  the  rais  have  eat  it  up.  But  people  would  come  from  miles  around  to  listen  to  it.” 

But  mostly  there  was  farm  work  to  do,  he  said. 

“I  remember  being  so  puny  I  just  let  that  of  mule  drag  that  plow  around  and  me  too.”  he  tells  us. 
Clyde  also  drove  a  school  bus  and  was  janitor  at  the  four  room  school  house  in  Moniac.  To  keep  the  dust 
down  he  remembers  scrubbing  the  class  room  floors  with  kerosene  and  burnt  oil. 

The  principal,  Thyra  McDuffie  from  Folkston,  was  a  petite  brown  haired,  brown  eyed,  five  foot 
eight  inch  beauty  who  was  six  years  Clyde’s  senior.  But  despite  Clyde’s  shyness  and  fragile  health, 
despite  his  uneducated  rank,  she  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  tall,  handsome  farm  boy.  Thyra  saw  some¬ 
thing  special  much  deeper  and  stronger  in  the  young  man  other  than  material  wealth.  So  when  Clyde 
developed  appendicitis  and  was  hospitalized  in  Jacksonville,  she  visited  him  daily  riding  all  the  way  from 
Moniac  to  Jacksonville  by  train. 
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After  recovery,  the  couple  was  married  by  Judge  Frank  Dowling  in  Macclenny.  Clyde  remembers 
it  was  on  a  Saturday. 

“I  drove  my  Pa’s  old  1944  Ford  car  and  tried  to  get  us  a  hotel  room  on  Bay  Street,  but  they  were  all 
full,  so  we  drove  out  Main  Street  and  stayed  in  a  motel.  I  don’t  remember  the  name  of  it  but  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  visited  Thyra’s  mother  and  then  came  back  to  my  Pa’s  house  and  moved  in.” 

The  couple’s  marriage  brought  two  sons  into  their  life:  Clyde  Dell  and  Kay.  When  his  parents  pur¬ 
chased  210  acres  on  the  little  St.  Mary’s  River  in  north  Macclenny,  Thyra  and  Clyde  bought  the  496  acres 
farm  for  $16,000.  The  same  land  once  sold  for  twenty-cents  an  acre. 

Thyra  died  with  cancer  in  1967  after  26  years  of  marriage.  Clyde  said  he  cooked  for  himself  and 
took  care  of  the  boys  for  the  next  five  years.  And  then  one  day  he  got  a  phone  call  from  his  wash  lady, 
Mamie. 

“Can  you  come  over  to  my  house?”  she  wanted  to  know. 

“Well,”  he  told  her.  “I’ve  got  company,  but  when  they  leave  I’ll  come  over.” 

About  nine  o’clock  Clyde  knocked  at  her  door. 

Now  Mamie  had  something  she  wanted  to  tell  him,  and  she  had  finally  found  the  courage.  They 
had  known  each  other  since  children,  and  like  Clyde,  she  too  dropped  out  of  school  early.  At  the  age  of 
16  she  married  Frank  Lee  who  was  26,  and  made  $3.50  a  week  as  a  saw  mill  laborer.  The  couple  had 
three  children  Charlton,  Clifford  and  Minnie.  Mamie  took  in  washing  for  the  Sands  family  and  some¬ 
times  went  to  their  house  and  washed  clothes  in  the  big  old  outdoor  boiler.  Sometimes  Thyra  would  visit 
Mamie  when  Clyde  was  running  the  bar  in  Macclenny  way  into  the  night,  and  they  became  good  friends. 
After  Thyra  got  ill  and  died,  so  did  Frank.  Before  his  death  he  told  his  wife,  “Mamie,  I’d  die  happy  if  I 
knew  you  would  marry  Clyde  Sands.  He’ll  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  you.” 

Mamie  said  she  told  her  husband.  “Clyde  Sands!  No,  not  of  Clyde  Sands.  But  I  had  changed  my 
tune  when  I  phoned  him  that  night.  When  he  came  in  and  sat  down  I  told  him  what  Frank  had  told  me, 
and  he  just  said,  ‘Well,  I  think  we  can  work  it  out,’  and  then  he  said,  ‘Well,  I’ll  be  seeing  you,  and  left.” 

Mamie  said  she  thought,  ‘Well,  you  of  son  of  a  gun  because  he  never  said  he’d  be  back  or 
anything.’ 

The  next  morning  Mamie  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  and  underwent  gallbladder  surgery.  She 
told  her  daughter  to  call  Clyde  Sands.  And  Clyde  came  right  to  see  her.  Nine  months  later  they  married 
in  Folkston,  Ga.  “I  was  blessed  with  two  good  men,”  she  says,  and  “I  was  blessed  with  two  good  women 
as  well,”  says  Clyde. 

For  26  years  the  couple  has  happily  toiled  the  land  together  and  reaped  it’s  bounty.  Each  year  they 
fill  not  one,  or  two,  but  six  huge  freezers  with  food  from  their  sun-kissed  fields.  Not  much  has  changed 
except  the  mule  is  out  to  pasture  and  Clyde  now  glides  up  and  down  the  sandy  rows  with  his  modem  trac¬ 
tor.  He  plants  by  the  signs  saying,  ‘I  was  raised  up  by  them.’ 

“You  plant  by  the  moon.  I’ve  seen  com  grow  as  high  as  the  ceiling  and  yet  wouldn’t  make  a  ear  of 
com.  It  just  grows  differently  if  you  plant  com  when  the  signs  are  going  down  to  the  feet,  right  after  the 
full  moon.  And  if  you  plant  peas  in  the  full  moon  the  bugs  will  eat  ‘em  up.”  Asked  if  all  that  information 
was  in  the  Farmer’s  Almanac,  he  quipped,  “No,  it’s  in  my  head.” 

“I  think  men  going  to  the  moon  messed  the  whole  thing  up.  I’ll  be  in  the  field  plowing  and  these 
of  jets  leave  Cecil  Field  and  come  around  by  the  swamp  and  they  actually  almost  scare  me  off  the  trac¬ 
tor.  They’re  here  and  gone  before  you  can  hardly  see  ‘em,  just  making  a  lot  of  racket.” 

Time  has  brought  some  changes.  The  same  of  smoke  house  and  com  crib  still  stands  transporting 
by-gone  memories  to  the  mind.  Butchering  days  are  over  and  they  take  their  beef  and  hogs  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  house.  Neighbors  have  changed.  “Use  to  I  knew  everyone  around  here,  but  now  there  are  600  hous¬ 
es  and  house  trailers  adjoining  this  land  and  I  don’t  know  any  of  ‘em.  Use  to,  if  you’d  get  sick,  neighbors 
would  come  and  help  out,  and  if  it  was  in  crop  season,  they’d  come  help  clean  your  crops  out.  They  sure 
don’t  do  that  today.  Your  neighbors  don’t  even  know  you,”  he  reflected. 

Clyde  is  profoundly  devoted  to  his  heritage.  His  ancestors’  lives  have  affected  him  deeply  and  their 
photographs  grace  the  mantel  and  walls  of  his  home.  In  the  far  distance,  yet  close  enough  for  the  eye  to 
see,  is  a  small  hallowed  cemetery  of  unmarked  graves.  It  is  a  sacred  spot  for  Mamie  and  Clyde  and  oth- 
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ers  in  the  family.  They  know  that  some  of  the  little  infant  children  who  died  before  life  began  for  them 
are  buried  there,  grandparents  and  great  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles.  The  wood  markers  have  fallen 
prey  to  decay  or  completely  destroyed  when  the  woods  were  once  torched.  The  lives  of  those  buried  there 
have  now  passed  into  oblivion.  Maybe  some  would  not  call  the  past,  ‘the  better  days.’  Perhaps  not  mate¬ 
rially,  but  in  the  end,  they  do  with  what  counts  the  most.  His  ancestor’s  lives  depict  an  American  saga 
about  underlying  faith,  something  greater  and  more  powerful  than  mankind.  It  was  a  faith  that  triumphed 
over  adversities  and  lent  to  establish  courage  and  fortitude  as  a  way  of  living  for  the  early  settlers  who  cre¬ 
ated  a  proud  heritage  for  those  who  followed  them.  Maybe  that  is  why  Clyde  has  walked  in  their  same 
footsteps  all  these  many  years. 

Clyde  Sands  passed  away  on  November  12, 2003. 

WILLIAM  LESLIE  LES’  CROFT  —  1922 

William  Leslie  ‘Les’  Croft  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  March  in  1922  in  White  Springs,  Florida  in 
Hamilton  County  to  William  C.  Croft  and  Annie  Malphria  at  a  place  called  ‘One  Mile  Still.’  Les  was 
bom  in  the  same  room  as  his  father  had  been  bom  and  his  sister  Lilia.  The  farm  house  has  since  been 
moved  but  still  stands  today  at  the  Goodbread  farm. 

During  the  time  of  his  birth  the  mode  of  transportation  was  mostly  by  foot,  but  there  were  a  few 
Model  T  Ford  cars  around  and  lots  of  horses  and  buggies.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  auto  mechanic,  and 
minister.  He  loved  growing  up  in  White  Springs  where  he  described  it  as  small  and  friendly.  He  moved 
to  Baker  County  when  he  was  in  the  6th  grade,  and  considers  school  being  a  pleasant  period  in  his  life 
because  he  had  good  teachers,  good  school  mates  and  a  good  principal,  Mr.  Lonnie  Dugger.  He  said, 
“Everybody  knew  Mr.  Dugger  and  the  word  was  out  that  he  knew  how  to  apply  that  paddle  he  had  laid 
up  in  his  office.” 

As  he  grew  up,  he  liked  to  camp,  fish  and  work  to  together  to  set  up  camp  where  his  family  would 
stay  two  to  three  weeks.  His  heros  were  his  parents. 

When  he  reached  age  18,  in  1940,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  would  visit  his  parents  in  Macclenny 
on  the  weekends.  One  night  he  remembers  a  friend  and  his  girlfriend  introduced  him  to  Rosa  Johnson 
and  the  love  bug  struck.  The  couple  married  June  18, 1944.  He  served  in  the  Navy  six  years  regular  and 
four  years  in  the  Navy  Reserve.  His  base  pay  was  $21  per  month,  and  he  served  as  an  aircraft  mechanic. 
When  he  was  discharged  he  was  employed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  the  same  field  with  starting  pay  of 
$1.32  an  hour.  After  24  years  in  this  position,  he  retired  and  moved  to  White  Springs  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  After  eight  months  as  a  police  officer,  he  moved  back  to  Macclenny  and  became  employed  at  the 
Northeast  Florida  State  Hospital,  retiring  there  after  10  years.  After  working  as  an  assistant  supervisor  for 
National  Merchandising  in  Jacksonville  a  few  years,  he  set  up  his  own  business  in  Macclenny,  Croft 
Cement  and  Mason  and  General  Construction.  After  27  years,  he  retired  until  he  was  persuaded  recently 
by  his  friend,  Larry  Rosenblatt,  to  come  out  of  retirement,  at  least  long  enough  to  supervise  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Darbyville  in  Baker  County  Heritage  Park.  Reluctant  to  do  so,  he  succumbed  to  his  friend’s  plea 
and  in  doing  so  became  fascinated  by  the  park’s  potential,  and  continues  to  give  of  his  talents  and  ideas 
as  the  park  grows  into  a  reality. 

Les  and  his  wife  Rosa  have  a  daughter,  Betty  Jean  and  a  son  William  L.  Junior.  Both  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  graduated  from  school,  married  and  have  blessed  the  couple  with  nine  grandchildren,  and  nine  great 
grandchildren. 

He  loves  to  spend  time  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  said  that  life  is  happiness,  joy  and  peace 
if  God  is  in  it.  The  most  important  thing  in  his  life  is  living  a  Christian  life  where  God  directs  your 
path.  His  wife  and  children  are  next  in  line  because  they  love  him.  He  dislikes  most  about  life  today 
the  drugs  and  alcohol  that  are  prevalent  and  destroys  people  and  families.  If  he  could  live  his  life 
over  he  said  he  would  invite  Christ  into  his  life  at  an  early  age  rather  than  wait  as  long  as  he  did.  If 
he  could  have  only  one  wish  it  would  be  that  his  wife’s  body  be  made  whole,  and  she  would  be 
relieved  from  her  body’s  suffering  and  pain.  If  he  could  leave  a  message  to  the  world,  it  would  be  to 
accept  Christ  at  an  early  age  and  the  message  and  advise  he  would  like  to  leave  to  his  family,  is  to 
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live  for  God.  He  would  like  to  be  remembered  by  the  people  who  know  him  as  a  Christian,  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father  and  a  friend  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Croft’s  wife  died  after  this  sketch  was  written. 

RICHARD  H.  DICKIE’  DAVIS 

Interview  2000 

Richard  ‘Dickie’  Davis  was  practically  bom  in  downtown  Macclenny,  the  only  son  of  Richard  John 
Davis  and  the  former  Carrie  Harvey.  The  couple  also  had  two  daughters,  Kathryn  and  Violet. 

Hard  work  is  nothing  new  to  Dickie.  He  has  been  doing  it  all  of  his  life.  In  addition,  he  has  worked 
for  the  county  he  proudly  calls  home,  serving  and  contributing  his  time  and  resources  for  as  long  as  he 
can  remember.  Those  who  know  him  best  describe  him  as  ambitious,  industrious,  enterprising,  depend¬ 
able,  frugal,  and  always,  without  fail,  a  dedicated  and  fervent  worker  in  all  he  undertakes  to  do. 

When  this  county  native  was  growing  up  in  Macclenny,  it  was  a  time  when  things  were  beginning 
to  emerge  from  behind  a  dark  cloud  of  recession.  His  hardworking,  God  fearing  father,  Richard,  over¬ 
came  the  obstacles  of  destitution  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Depression  in  the  nation,  and  started,  in 
1931,  what  is  today  the  R.H.  Davis  Oil  Company.  He  became  an  agent  for  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company. 

“Daddy  and  I  used  to  get  up  about  4  a.m.  and  go  down  to  open  the  station  in  downtown  Macclenny,” 
Dickie  said,  “and  while  Daddy  went  to  Jacksonville  for  a  load  of  fuel,  I  pumped  gas  and  ran  the  station 
until  he  got  back,  then  I’d  go  to  school.  Daddy  never  knew  anything  but  hard  work,  and  he  taught  me  the 
value  of  it  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Dickie’s  father  even  owned  and  ran  the  second  telephone  com¬ 
pany  in  the  county  from  their  home  on  North  Fourth  Street  for  many  years.  Dickie  remembers  that  they 
would  sometimes  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  answer  the  switchboard. 

During  his  high  school  years,  Dickie  excelled  in  sports.  The  first  football  team  was  organized  in 
1945,  and  the  following  year  he  joined  the  squad.  His  most  ardent  supporter  was  his  mother,  Carrie,  who 
faithfully  attended  all  of  his  basketball  and  football  games.  He  was  among  the  most  popular  in  the  close 
knit  group  of  students  of  Macclenny-Glen  High  School,  and  even  today,  maintains  close  personal  friend¬ 
ships  with  most  of  them.  His  best  friends  in  those  days  were  Dwight  Harris,  Claudell  Walker  and  the  late 
Alvin  Piatt. 

After  high  school  Dickie  took  a  job  working  for  Walter  Denison  and  Son  in  Jacksonville  making  75 
cents  an  hour.  The  late  Mr.  C.K.  Tharpe  was  general  manager.  Dickie  was  making  $28  a  week,  and  never 
missed  a  day’s  work  until  he  was  drafted  into  the  army  and  left  for  Korea. 

The  military  paid  him  $75  a  month.  In  just  a  few  days  time  he  was  promoted  from  a  private  to  a 
sergeant.  He  said  he  spent  his  21st  birthday  on  a  ship  going  overseas  and  his  22nd  one  coming  home. 
When  he  arrived  home  from  Korea  he  said  he  didn’t  have  fifteen  cents  to  his  name.  He  borrowed  money 
from  his  sister  Kathryn  to  buy  a  car.  He  took  a  job  with  his  father  driving  a  fuel  truck  for  $45  a  week  and 
paid  her  back.  One  day  he  was  parked  downtown  in  his  car  when  he  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady  walking 
across  the  street.  She  was  Faye  Cowart  who  was  working  at  Odom’s  Department  Store.  He  made 
arrangements  to  meet  her,  and  the  couple  married  January  28th  the  following  year.  They  moved  into  a 
small  apartment  in  Macclenny.  The  couple  lived  conservatively,  and  stashed  away  cash  money,  never 
using  a  bank.  “I  used  Mama’s  pocket  book  some  of  the  time.”  Dickie  said,  “  She  never  touched  a  penny 
of  it,  and  many  times  she  went  to  church  with  that  old  pocketbook  full  of  money.”  Davis  said  that  back 
in  the  50s  any  amount  of  money  was  a  lot,  because  there  just  wasn’t  much  money  around  any  place.  The 
average  salary  was  $30  a  week.  What  little  people  made  it  took  every  penny  to  live,  he  said.  But  one  day 
his  daddy  came  over  to  the  couple’s  house  and  said,  ‘Son,  I’m  retiring.  I’m  going  to  start  drawing  my 
social  security  and  I  want  to  sell  out  to  you.”  I  said,  ‘How  much  do  you  want,  Daddy,’  and  he  told  me.  I 
went  into  the  back  room,  got  the  money  and  handed  it  to  him  right  then.  I  had  gone  into  the  pulp  wood 
business  on  the  side,  and  was  making  pretty  good  money  even  though  I  hired  someone  to  run  it  for  me. 
Daddy  never  owned  land,  just  two  old  fuel  trucks.”  he  said.  Today  the  R.H.  Davis  Oil  Company  boasts 
2  transports,  one  delivery  and  a  service  truck.  In  addition  the  company  owns  14  modem  Exxon  stations 
and  lease  20.  Between  the  company  and  two  Burger  King  franchises,  there  are  150  company  employees. 
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It  is  still  a  father-and-son  operation  although  his  father  died  in  1969,  and  Dickie  has  retired.  Today, 
Dickie’s  son,  Rickey  runs  the  company,  which  is  located  on  121  north  of  Macclenny.  In  addition  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  now  expanded  to  a  fourth  generation  Davis.  Dickie’s  grandson,  Max  will  help  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  legacy. 

Before  his  death,  Richard  Davis  was  an  active  member  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  where  he 
served  as  a  deacon.  Among  the  many  things  he  did  for  the  community  was  helping  to  build  the  present 
day  Macclenny  Primitive  Baptist  Church.  He  served  for  six  years  as  a  Baker  County  School  Board  mem¬ 
ber.  He  assisted  the  needs  of  the  school  system  during  times  when  it  was  left  up  to  the  parents  and  citi¬ 
zens  if  activities,  such  as  a  football  team,  were  organized  for  the  youth.  If  it  was  a  program  to  back  the 
youth,  or  community,  Richard  Davis’  name  was  always  on  the  list  of  supporters  and  contributors. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Dickie  contributes  his  services  to  the  community  in  many  varied  ways. 
The  many  civic  interests  he  has  supported  are  varied  but  most  of  them  will  leave  a  legacy  to  the  county’s 
future  citizens.  In  minutes  after  hearing  about  the  project  SOS  (Save  our  Station)  and  the  need  for  a  place 
to  move  the  historic  Macclenny  railroad  depot,  he  came  up  with  the  suggestion  for  the  present-day  loca¬ 
tion  which  has  evolved  into  the  Baker  County  Heritage  Park.  He  served  on  the  1987  and  1990  Baker 
County- Wide  Home-coming  Committees  and  in  1998  helped  to  organize  and  support  the  Macclenny- 
Glen  High  School  homecoming  reunion.  He  presently  serves  as  President  of  the  Civic  Center  Committee, 
on  the  Heritage  Park  committee,  and  takes  part  in  activities  for  other  good  causes. 

Dickie  served  on  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  for  12  years,  and  on  the  Baker  County 
Develop-ment  Commission  for  four  years.  The  latter  commission  is  what  compelled  him  to  run  for  coun¬ 
ty  commissioner  because  he  saw  so  many  things  that  we  were  missing  in  the  county  such  as  receiving 
enhancement  money  the  federal  government  was  giving  away.  The  county  had  never  received  a  federal 
grant  until  Dickie  served  on  the  board.  Through  his  efforts,  the  Social  Services  Building,  Senior  Citizen’s 
Building  and  part  of  the  jail  were  built.  In  addition  the  Fire  Department,  Bertha  Wolfe  Health  Department 
Building,  and  the  Agriculture  Building  were  constructed  without  county  tax  money.  He  got  the  federal 
grant  to  bring  the  water  and  sewer  plant  for  the  Development  Commission  property  on  121  South  even 
before  Westinghouse  arrived.  “I  got  every  nickel  for  the  county  I  could,”  he  said.  “If  it  came  out,  I  put  in 
for  it.”  The  entire  time  Dickie  served  on  the  county  commission,  he  never  charged  the  county  with  as 
much  as  a  phone  call,  never  charged  them  with  a  hotel  or  motel  bill  or  any  kind  of  traveling  compensa¬ 
tion.  “I  always  paid  for  that  myself  wherever  I  went.”  he  said.  He  would  travel  over  to  the  State  Road 
Department  yard  in  Lake  City  and  the  salvage  yards  in  Starke  to  buy  equipment  for  the  county  for  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  he  said.  Once  he  bought  the  county  a  10-wheeler  dump  truck  for  $1,800  with  brand  new 
tires  on  it.  The  original  cost  would  have  been  about  $60,000  he  said.  He  still  believes  a  lot  of  money  can 
be  saved  by  a  little  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 

When  growing  up,  and  still  to  this  day,  his  hero  was  his  daddy.  He  loves  to  hunt  and  travel,  and 
Christmas  is  his  favorite  time  of  year.  He  said  life  has  been  good  to  him.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
and  close  calls,  he  said,  but  in  large,  very  good.  His  family  and  church  are  the  most  important  things  in 
his  life.  He  dislikes  life  moving  too  fast,  thinks  electricity  has  been  the  greatest  invention,  and  the  most 
remarkable  thing  that  has  happened  in  his  lifetime  was  when  man  landed  on  the  moon.  If  he  could  have 
only  one  wish  it  would  be  to  be  22  years  old  again.  His  advise  to  his  family  is  to  always  let  your  word  be 
your  bond,  love  one  another  regardless  of  what  comes  up,  and  says  that  the  most  important  person  who 
has  lived  in  his  lifetime  is  Santa  Claus.  When  he  leaves  this  life  he  hopes  in  some  way  he  has  made  Baker 
County  a  better  place  to  live. 

Still  up  early  each  morning  and  to  bed  late  at  night,  he  continues  to  work  tirelessly.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  has  taken  a  semi  retirement,  leaving  the  business  in  the  capable  hands  of  his  son  and  grandsons. 
He  loves  traveling  with  Faye,  and  sometimes  good  friends,  in  their  motor  home.  Together  they  trail  across 
the  country  hunting,  fishing,  attending  country  shows,  and  seeing  the  countryside.  Since  he  no  longer 
holds  positions  in  our  county  government  he  is  free  to  relax  and  get-away  more. 

My  daddy  always  told  me  if  I’d  tend  to  my  business,  I’d  stay  about  two  weeks  behind  because,  I 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  spend  on  other  people’s  business,  and  he  was  right.”  Dickie  still  believes  in  hard 
work  and  frugality. 
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He  often  wishes  that  his  daddy  could  come  back  and  see  what  all  has  happened  to  the  company  he 
started  in  1 93 1 .  Today  as  Dickie  and  his  son  and  grandsons  carry  on  the  family  traditions  and  business  of 
their  forefather,  Richard  Davis,  they  know  that  the  price  of  this  legacy  is  worth  more  than  all  the  wealth 
in  the  world.  And  he  is  passing  those  thoughts  and  examples  on  to  his  children  and  children’s  children 
that  follow,  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

FAYE  CLAUDINE  BROWN  RHODEN 

Claudine  Brown  was  bom  January  25, 1932  on  the  Forkfield  Plantation  renamed  in  later  years  after 
her  grandfather,  George  Colquitt  ‘Coll’  Brown.  The  log  fortress  is  now  listed  on  the  National  Registered 
of  Historic  Places  and  was  built  around  the  1830s  as  an  impregnable  fortress  to  insure  safety  from  attacks 
by  area  Indians.  Just  as  important  to  the  family’s  safety  and  livelihood,  Claudine  says  was  the  tender  nur¬ 
turing  and  the  cultivation  of  stem  discipline  of  character  that  resulted  in  the  legacy  left  her  by  her  fore¬ 
bears. 

Claudine,  one  of  eight  children  bom  to  Ray  and  Athena  Brown  in  the  northern  area  of  Baker  County, 
grew  up  in  a  house  just  down  the  lane  from  the  massive,  two-story  Coll  Brown  log  fortress.  They  often 
spent  the  night  with  their  grandparents  Coll  and  Minnie  Taylor  Brown,  where  the  stories  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  became  highly  prized  in  later  years  by  the  ideals  instilled  in  them.  In  addition,  Claudine  and  her  sib¬ 
ling’s  legacy  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  four  generations  of  grandparents  that  lived  during  their 
lifetime,  who  also  passed  along  the  stories  of  the  preceding  generations. 

“Family  solidarity  and  religious  life  have  been  passed  down  to  all  these  generations  of  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  great  grandchildren”,  says  Claudine,  “and  our  forebears  instilled  in  us  from  the  cradle  a  respect 
for  all  people,  to  be  patriotic,  to  believe  in  and  support  our  state  and  national  governments.  We  were 
taught  we  had  an  obligation  to  vote,  and  Mama  or  Daddy  better  not  fmd  out  we  didn’t.  We  were  taught 
it  was  our  civic  duty,  and  if  we  were  called  to  jury  duty,  we  were  obligated  and  to  think  on  it  as  a  privi¬ 
lege,  not  a  burden.  They  wanted  us  to  respect  the  law,  and  do  our  duty  with  heart  and  passion,  and  this  has 
been  passed  down  to  us  from  generation  to  generation.  None  of  us  who  have  this  great  legacy  would  even 
consider  not  doing  what  they  taught  and  expected  us  to  do.” 

As  Claudine  and  her  siblings  grew  up  on  their  farm  they  grew  their  vegetables,  meat,  made  their 
own  syrup,  preserved  meat,  canned  vegetables,  picked  cotton,  and  rode  after  the  cows.  Claudine  was 
expert  with  the  bull  whip.  Her  parents  instilled  in  Claudine  and  their  other  children  the  need  to  work,  and 
not  to  depend  on  anyone  else.  Her  grandparents  who  lived  near  by  were  also  very  productive  farmers. 
Claudine  remembers  that  her  grandmother  always  had  a  cow  and  made  homemade  butter.  She  says, 
“Grandma  would  can  her  butter  in  jars  just  like  her  fruits  and  vegetables.  I  remember  that  one  of  grand¬ 
ma’s  cows  got  into  a  moonshine  still  out  in  the  woods  and  came  home  drunk.  After  Grandma  milked  the 
cow,  we  could  taste  the  alcohol.  She  was  so  angry.  She  shut  the  cow  up  in  the  pasture,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  Grandma  would  let  her  go  back  out  again.  She’d  say,  “I  want  all  that  stuff  gone  out  of  her.” 
All  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  laughed  when  they  heard  that  Grandma’s  cow,  got  drunk.”  It  was  not 
unusual,  Claudine  said,  in  that  day,  to  see  one  of  her  grandmothers  cows  coming  down  the  lane  drunk,  and 
her  knees  buckling  because  there  were  moonshine  stills  in  the  woods  in  those  days,  and  if  anyone  knew 
where  they  were,  no  one  told.  It  was  thought  of  as  a  necessary  part  of  life  back  then.  Claudine  said  her 
parents,  and  grandparents,  particularly,  inspired  their  children  to  obtain  an  education.  Claudine ’s  moth¬ 
er  returned  to  school,  riding  the  school  bus  with  her  daughter  Nettie  Ruth  who  was  a  9th  grade  student. 
“We  were  all  so  proud  of  our  mama  who  even  went  on  to  college.”  she  says. 

Claudine  has  always  known  her  husband  Barry,  one  of  our  nation’s  most  decorated  war  heros  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  and  Viet  Nam  War.  They  grew  up  as  children  attending  the  same  church  and  school.  When 
Barry  returned  home  from  Korea,  the  two  married  on  December  31, 1950.  They  have  four  children,  Barry, 
Jr.,  a  teacher,  Robert  (deceased),  Connie,  an  artist,  and  Rebecca,  a  writer  and  lecturer.  They  have  14 
grandchildren  and  three  great  grandchildren. 

Claudine  loves  to  travel,  read,  swim,  sew,  cook  and  working  in  the  Eastern  Star  organization,  where 
she  was  Worthy  Matron  of  the  Leona  Knabb  Chapter  #212  for  five  terms  and  one  term  as  advisor  for  the 
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Rainbow  Girls.  She  is  active  in  the  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club  serving  as  International  chairperson  for 
two  years.  She  belongs  to  the  A.D.K.,  a  teacher’s  sorority  serving  as  an  officer  for  10  years.  She  has 
worked  with  Prisoners  of  War  organization  (the  POWs)  for  30  years.  Claudine  loves  pursuing  her  ances¬ 
try  and  recently  discovered  that  while  one  ancestor  was  having  a  tea  party  in  Boston,  Mass.,  another  was 
stirring  up  a  rebellion  in  Liberty  County  S.C.  (Now  Marion). 

She  loves  holidays  because  her  family  still  meet  to  keep  traditions  going  on  the  old  family  farm 
where  she  was  reared.  Little  has  changed  for  her  family  on  the  land  they  inherited  except  that  both  her 
parents  have  died,  and  now  she  and  her  siblings  are  the  older  generation,  setting  examples  and  teaching 
their  children  and  grandchildren  about  their  great  family  legacy.  They  often  meet  at  the  farm  and  do  things 
just  as  their  parents  did,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  giant  sycamore  tree,  shelling  peas  from  the  garden  and 
talking  about  Grandpa  Coll  and  Grandma  Minnie,  Grandma  America  Dinkins  Raulerson  and  Grandpa 
Thomas  Taylor.  “When  the  garden  comes  in,  we  do  a  mama  did,”  she  says.  “We  call  everybody  to  come 
out  for  the  harvest.  For  us  it  is  just  like  a  social  event.  We  get  the  big  wash  tubs  and  sit  out  under  the  big 
sycamore  trees  and  drink  iced  tea  and  shell  peas.”  Their  annual  family  fish  fry  is  always  on  July  4th,  and 
a  time  to  reflect  on  their  heritage  as  Americans  and  blessings  of  freedom. 

All  of  her  siblings  have  sought  for  higher  educations,  and  hold  responsible  positions  of  employment 
in  their  communities.  Her  sister  Gail  is  presently  the  principal  of  the  Baker  County  Intermediate  school. 
Claudine  recently  retired  from  the  Baker  County  Educational  system  after  teaching  High  School  English 
for  21  years. 

She  considers  her  life  to  be  great,  and  the  most  important  thing  is  her  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ. 
The  one  thing  she  dislikes  about  the  world  today  is  the  apathy  in  the  home.  She  feels  our  society  will  be 
destroyed  if  it  is  not  changed.  She  would  not  change  her  life  for  anything.  The  most  important  event  in 
her  lifetime  she  feels  was  our  country’s  victory  in  WW II.  If  she  could  have  only  one  wish  it  would  be 
good  health  for  everyone.  The  message  she  would  leave  to  the  world  is  for  everyone  to  know  that  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives  are  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  Everything  else  can  be  replaced.  The  message  she 
would  leave  to  her  family  is  to  love  and  help  each  other. 

And  how  would  she  liked  to  be  remembered  by  people  “That  I  was  a  just  person  who  loved  and 
enjoyed  my  life  and  nature.” 

In  a  world  where  love  and  respect  for  family  ties  are  fast  declining,  Claudine  Rhoden  has  inherited 
a  blessing  of  family  ties  that  exists  in  its  fullest  and  she  is  passing  the  traditions  that  make  it  possible  down 
to  the  future  generations,  just  as  her  progenitors  did  for  her  many  decades  ago. 


LONNIE  LEE  DUGGER  1905-2005 

Interview  1994-2000  by  1ms 

When  you  have  lived  longer  than  most  men,  accomplished  more  things  than  ordinary  men,  it  is 
impossible  to  capture  even  the  highlights  of  a  man’s  life  such  as  Lonnie  Lee  Dugger.  He  has  been  around 
for  just  about  as  long  as  anyone  in  Baker  County.  His  sharpe  mind  and  keep  sense  of  landmark  events 
have  served  him  well  in  helping  to  capture  some  of  the  milestone  events  of  our  time  pertaining  to  our  local 
heritage,  history  and  progress. 

He  wac  the  seventh  of  ten  children  bom  to  Baker  County  pioneers,  Henry  and  Mary  (Williams) 
Dugger  about  six  miles  north  of  Sanderson  March  9, 1905.  The  three-  room  house,  built  by  his  father  and 
some  neighbors,  was  crafted  from  crude  pine  lumber  gleaned  from  their  200  acres  of  rich,  fertile  farm¬ 
land. 

“We  were  poor,  but  we  didn’t  know  it  because  everyone  all  around  us  lived  the  same  way,”  declares 
the  man  who  rose  from  pioneer  deprivation  in  the  backwoods  of  Baker  County  to  serve  as  Macclenny ’s 
high  school  principal,  and  eventually  Baker  County  School  Superintendent,  entrusted  with  reconstructing 
the  county  educational  system  in  the  mid-century  1950s. 

As  might  be  expected  from  an  educational  leader,  he  speaks  with  distinction  and  meticulousness. 
Pronouncing  every  word  properly  is  inherited,  he  says,  from  his  maternal  grandmother,  Amanda  Fraser 
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Williams,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Emily  Burroughs  Fraser  of  Sanderson. 

His  first  memory  of  life  was  going  barefoot  to  the  cow  pen  with  his  sister  Annie  to  milk  the  cows. 
The  family  worked  hard  on  the  farm  except  on  Sunday,  a  day  of  rest.  And  he  said  they  worked,  worked 
and  worked.  Like  other  families  in  the  area  at  that  time  there  was  no  electricity  or  toilet  facilities,  not  even 
outdoor  privies.  “We  had  a  lot  of  bams  and  com  cribs,  a  hay  loft,  stalls  for  mules  and  horses  and  a  big 
building  we  used  to  sort  our  cotton,”  he  said.  “We  used  all  those  places  when  we  had  the  need.  There 
were  certain  places  we  knew  to  go,  and  we  had  a  stash  of  com  cobs  we  used  instead  of  paper,  which  was 
unheard  of  back  then.  But  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  Daddy  built  the  family  a  one-seat  out-house, 
and  I  thought  that  was  really  something.  That  was  about  the  first  real  luxury  our  family  had.  At  that  time 
people  had  necessities,  not  luxuries.”  he  said. 

The  family  had  all  handmade  furniture,  the  seats  of  chairs  were  covered  with  cow  hides.  They  grew 
cotton  and  made  their  own  mattresses  from  it.  On  wash  day  his  mother  would  boil  the  family  clothes  in 
a  big  iron  pot,  and  then  after  they  cooled  she  would  put  them  in  a  hollowed-out  wood  log  and  beat  them 
with  a  battling  stick  until  the  dirt  was  out.  Then,  pulling  up  water  from  the  well,  the  clothes  could  be 
rinsed,  but  it  was  a  hard,  all-day  job  and  they  still  had  to  be  ironed,”  he  said. 

The  family  had  geese  whose  feathers  provided  feather  beds,  and  pillows.  The  geese  were  used  to 
weed  the  cotton  patch  as  well. 

In  those  days  his  family  had  more  time  for  family  than  we  do  now  with  all  the  modem  conveniences, 
he  said.  They  would  come  in  from  work,  eat,  and  all  sit  around  the  fire  in  front  of  the  fireplace  talking 
and  singing. 

His  parents  were  very  devout  Primitive  Baptist.  He  explains  that  they  would  all  go  to  church  in  a 
double  wagon  pulled  miles  by  two  mules.  They  would  usually  stay  overnight  with  some  families  like  the 
Kell  Prevatts,  Uncle  Buddy  Williams,  and  Hize  Combs.  They  slept  on  pallets  or  in  the  cotton  crib  on  the 
cotton,  he  said. 

Discipline  was  strict,  and  he  said,  “there  was  no  such  thing  in  our  house  of  anyone  crossing  dad  or 
ma  yet  we  were  always  loved  and  petted.” 

The  children  were:  Johnny,  Brantly,  Amanda,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Eva,  Mattie,  Lonnie,  Ida,  Nealie  and 
Blanche.  Their  home  was  filled  with  sounds  of  music.  “The  Frasers  were  great  singers,”  he  said,  “With 
their  talented  voices,  they  formed  a  quartet  and  sang  for  churches  throughout  the  county  and  region.  He 
and  his  cousin  Katie  Williams  sang  tenor  and  sister  Mattie  and  Nero  Williams  sang  alto.  He  remembers 
that  sister  Nealie,  Jack  Pendley  and  Sadie  Dugger  Rowe  enjoyed  singing  together,  and  often  performed  at 
the  same  singing  conventions. 

Lonnie’s  brother  Johnny  became  interested  in  politics  and  he  remembers  going  with  him  to  sing  at 
churches  where  he  would  be  speaking.  His  brother  eventually  became  a  Florida  State  Representative. 

About  once  a  year  his  mother  traveled  to  Macclenny  from  their  farm  to  buy  cloth  to  make  clothes 
for  the  family.  “She  made  everything  we  wore  and  made  good  use  of  the  flour  and  feed  sack  materials  as 
well,”  he  said.  “We  had  one  pair  of  shoes  and  they  had  to  last  until  we  wore  them  out.” 

He  remembers  the  time  well  that  he  saw  his  first  car.  “Someone  from  across  the  creek  from  our  farm 
got  sick  and  sent  for  Doctor  Brown.  We  heard  it  coming  down  the  road  and  ran  to  get  near  Ma.  We  did¬ 
n’t  know  what  it  was,  but  we  all  got  on  the  front  porch  and  watched  it  go  by.  I  remember  thinking,  ‘Now 
what  is  this  world  coming  to?”’  It  was  a  one-seated  automobile. 

As  Lonnie’s  family  grew  and  matured,  so  did  opportunities.  His  dad  desired  that  each  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  get  a  firm  foundation  in  education.  In  those  days  one  could  apply  for  a  teaching  certificate  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  Normal  School  course  to  teach  certain  grades.  His  older  brother  Johnny,  bom  in  1890,  taught 
and  advanced  to  principal  at  Sanderson,  but  eventually  became  cashier  and  director  of  the  Citizens  Bank 
of  Macclenny  and  served  there  for  21  years  before  advancing  to  other  positions  of  government  in  the 
county.  Lonnie’s  parents  moved  to  Macclenny,  where  the  children  could  attend  high  school.  In  the  9th 
grade,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  qualified  for  a  second-grade  teaching  certificate  and  taught  his  first  time  in 
Sapp.  In  those  years  students  only  attended  school  for  four  months.  So  he  returned  to  high  school  where 
he  qualified  for  a  first  grade  teaching  certificate  and  taught  that  fall  at  the  I.D.  Stone  School,  south  of 
Sanderson,  teaching  all  grades  in  one  room.  “I’ll  never  forget  that  wonderful  Mr.  Barney  Padgett,”  he 
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said.  “My  best  friend  was  Harold  Milton,  and  he  was  doing  the  same  thing  as  me,  so  Mr.  Padgett,  who 
was  the  high  school  principal,  would  bring  us  some  of  the  materials  that  they  were  teaching  in  high  school 
and  that  is  one  way  we  kept  up  all  year.”  Finally  though,  he  graduated  from  the  twelfth  grade  in  1925 
with  Harold  Milton,  Eugenia  Fraser  McBride,  Vesta  Turner  Myrick  and  Pauline  Rowe  Howell.  Many  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  became  educators,  married  and  began  families.  Lonnie  graduated  in  the  1924  class 
of  Macclenny  High  School  with  Harold  Milton,  Eugenia  Fraser  McBride,  Vesta  Turner  Myrick  and 
Pauline  Rowe  Howell. 

His  dad  had  gone  into  the  grocery  business  and  offered  to  give  his  son  the  store,  or  he  said,  ‘you 
can  go  to  college’.  Lonnie  chose  college.  The  decision  was  hard,  because  his  father  was  making  good 
money  and  had  a  good  trade.  When  he  graduated,  he  held  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Macclenny 
High  School  graduate  to  receive  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Florida.  The  closest  teaching  job  to  home 
he  could  find  was  in  White  House.  While  rooming  and  boarding  there,  his  father  was  killed  by  a  hit  and 
run  driver  while  walking  home  from  his  five  acre  garden  on  the  east  end  of  town.  The  close  knit  family 
was  devastated,  but  Lonnie  bought  a  car  and  commuted  back  and  forth  so  he  could  move  in  with  his  moth¬ 
er  and  ten  year  old  sister  Blanche.  The  following  year  he  received  a  call  from  his  classmate  Harold  Milton, 
who  by  now  was  superintendent  of  schools.  He  needed  a  principal  at  Macclenny  High  School,  which 
proved  to  be  an  experience  for  him.  The  boys  were  pretty  bad,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  give  young 
Lonnie  a  bad  time  as  well.  After  a  few  experiences  he  had  things  going  smoothly,  and  in  addition  to  being 
principal  of  both  the  elementary  and  high  school  he  also  taught  several  courses  because  he  had  no  teacher 
for  those  classes.  He  hired  a  new  first-grade  teacher,  Bernice  McRae.  She  doubled  as  a  basketball  coach 
for  the  girls,  as  did  Lonnie  for  the  boys.  The  two  fell  in  love  and  were  married  in  Georgia,  October  1, 
1938.  The  couple  had  three  children,  Bernice  Jean,  John,  and  Henry  and  eventually  things  drew  him  away 
from  the  county  and  education,  and  they  moved  to  Key  West  and  went  into  business.  Once  again  he 
received  a  phone  call,  but  this  time  from  the  Baker  County  School  Board,  to  return  to  Macclenny;  he  was 
desperately  needed  as  principal  of  Macclenny  High  School.  It  was  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  county. 
Newspapers  across  the  state  and  parts  of  the  country  had  written  some  critical  articles  on  Baker  County. 
In  three  years  after  returning  home,  Lonnie  had  become  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  One 
newspaper  headlined,  Take  Another  Look  At  Baker  County,  and  lauded  his  accomplishments,  listing  his 
accomplishments  as  bringing  the  county  out  of  stagnation  while  other  Florida  counties  grew  and  pros¬ 
pered.  They  reported  he  had  pushed  through  a  consolidated  program,  got  higher  pay  for  better  teachers, 
eliminated  unnecessary  school  bus  runs  and  carried  out  a  badly  needed  schedule  of  painting  in  all  schools. 
And  on  and  on  the  article  read  with  accolades  and  praise.  That  the  people  of  Baker  County  and  leaders 
of  that  era,  valued  Lonnie  Dugger  as  a  brilliant  educational  leader  of  his  time  is  unquestionable. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  89,  he  and  his  wife  Bernice  live  with  their  son  John  in  Jacksonville,  but  he 
returns  to  Baker  County  every  chance  he  gets  to  visit  his  friends  and  family. 

To  reveal  a  life  like  Lonnie  Dugger  on  a  few  sheets  of  paper  seems  unfair,  to  say  the  least.  He  inher¬ 
ited  a  legacy  from  the  earth  of  Baker  County,  and  his  roots  run  deep  through  its  soil,  although  he  has  set 
them  down  in  other  places  he  has  journeyed.  The  question  is:  Will  Baker  County  ever  realize  the  impact 
this  caliber  of  man  has  bestowed  on  his  generation  of  its  citizens?  I  think  not.  We  can  think  of  him  as 
one  who  passed  our  way,  and  had  his  day,  but  his  greatness  and  contribution  will  be  minimized.  And  why? 
Because  there  is  no  measuring  rod  to  accurately  measure  his  worth.  The  likes  of  him  will  not  pass  our 
way  again. 

Note:  Lonnie  Dugger  died  in  2005  at  the  age  of  99  with  a  mind  as  sharp  as  it  was  in  his  youth.  His 
wife  preceded  him  in  death. 
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THE  INCREDIBLE  LIFE  OF  ERNEST  HARVEY,  JR.  1923-1998 


When  Ernest  Harvey,  Jr.  was  bom  August  1 5, 1 923,  in  seven  Mile  Camp  in  Columbia  County,  it  was 
in  the  most  humble  of  circumstances,  yet  his  father,  Ernest  Senior,  an  employee  of  the  East  Coast  Lumber 
Company  made  good  money  for  the  times.  The  family  of  eight  was  painfully  poor.  When  Ernest  Sr.  got 
paid  on  Friday,  he  drank  moonshine  until  his  salary  was  gone,  and  then  he  went  home  empty-handed  to 
his  family  and  according  to  Ernest,  ‘Our  bellies  were  always  hungry.’  Ernest  recalled  that  if  his  mother 
received  any  money  on  pay  day  she  and  the  children  would  walk  the  five  miles  to  Lake  City  to  buy  gro¬ 
ceries  and  tote  them  home  for  his  mother  to  cook  a  big  meal.  He  and  his  siblings  would  eat  until  they  got 
the  belly-ache  because  they  knew  they  would  starve  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  family  lived  in  a  small, 
crude  two-room  section  home  available  to  the  company’s  employees.  The  house  was  so  small  that  when 
the  company  relocated,  a  crane  just  picked  up  the  house  with  the  family  in  it,  placed  it  on  a  flat  bed  train 
car  and  settled  them  on  the  next  work  site.  Ernest,  Sr.  was  cutting  railroad  cross-ties  for  a  living  and 
drinking  up  his  pay  in  whiskey  when  his  wife  died  in  1935.  She  was  buried  on  her  38th  birthday.  Not 
long  after,  Ernest  Sr.  came  to  the  Sanderson  school  house  on  a  cool,  crisp  November  morning  and  sum¬ 
moned  his  son  out  of  his  fourth  grade  class.  With  him  was  German  Crews,  a  local  bootlegger.  To  satis¬ 
fy  a  whiskey  debt,  Ernest,  Sr.  gave  his  son  up  for  adoption.  Crews  had  purchased  a  20  acre  farm  four 
miles  from  his  home,  and  he  placed  Ernest  there  with  a  small  parcel  of  food  with  instructions  to  care  for 
the  farm  and  animals.  It  was  to  be  the  last  food  the  12-year-old  would  receive  from  his  adoptive  father  in 
the  three  years  he  tilled  the  man’s  land.  He  learned  to  survive  on  palmetto  roots  and  berries  from  the 
woods  or  catfish  he  caught  with  a  straight  pin  in  nearby  Cedar  Creek.  He  cooked  grits  from  the  weevil 
infested  hog’s  com  and  drew  water  from  a  polluted  muggy  well  that  filled  his  bucket  with  wiggle  tails 
from  mosquito  larvae.  He  survived  fear  as  huge  field  rats  crawled  on  the  rafters  of  the  half  fallen  down 
shack  that  had  no  windows  or  doors  to  protect  him  from  the  cold  or  roaming  woods  animals.  His  slim 
cot  was  covered  with  a  dingy  mattress  stuffed  with  Spanish  moss  filling  and  feed  sack  ticking  that  was 
full  of  bed-bugs  that  covered  his  body  and  ate  his  flesh  at  night.  He  barely  survived  pneumonia,  or  the 
beatings  he  received  when  his  adopted  father  visited  the  farm  and  found  fault  with  the  progress  Ernest  was 
making  from  expected  chores,  such  as  clearing  the  20  acres  from  prickly  briers,  tending  to  the  hogs  and 
chickens,  planting  peanuts  and  com  on  the  cleared  land.  After  several  years  he  ran  away,  roaming  the 
woods  and  occasionally  finding  shelter  with  friends  or  relatives.  He  hallowed  him  a  haven  between  two 
large  palmettos  near  the  Sanderson  school  house,  slipping  in  at  night  to  quench  his  thirst  for  an  education. 
He  would  search  for  food  where  he  could  find  it,  many  times  it  came  from  garbage  cans.  He  carried  his 
one  pair  of  pants  wrapped  in  a  newspaper  beneath  his  arm,  never  letting  go.  He  finally  found  permanent 
shelter  with  his  paternal  grandmother,  Lula  Harvey  and  returned  to  school  where  he  was  tested  and  placed 
in  the  10th  grade.  While  there  he  cared  for  the  eight  people  living  in  the  house,  milking  cows  before  day¬ 
light  and  preparing  breakfast  single-handedly  and  cleaning  up  the  dishes  before  leaving  for  school.  After 
school  he  did  chores  and  cooked  dinner  for  the  entire  family.  While  in  the  11th  grade  in  1943  he  was 
drafted  in  WWII.  With  only  13  weeks  in  basic  training  he  was  sent  to  the  front  battle  lines  in  Africa  earn¬ 
ing  many  medals  and  combat  ribbons.  After  discharge  Ernest  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville  on  the  $81  a  month  furnished  by  the  GI  Bill.  He  learned  to  exist  on  one  meal  a  day  for  the 
three  years  he  attended  to  receive  his  degree  in  agriculture.  After  his  1949  marriage  to  Frankie  Thomas, 
he  returned  to  college  and  received  a  master’s  degree  in  education.  His  30  year  educational  career  includ¬ 
ed  24  years  serving  as  principal  of  McClenny  Elementary. 

After  16  years  of  marriage,  the  Harveys  became  parents  of  a  daughter  they  named  Faith  Miracle  who 
later  married  David  Fly  and  became  a  Baker  County  educator  like  her  dad.  Prior  to  Mr.  Harvey’s  death 
in  1998,  he  learned  he  was  to  become  a  grandparent  of  twins  who  were  bom  several  months  after  his  sud¬ 
den  death.  Their  names  are  Grace  and  Hope. 

Ernest  Harvey,  Jr.  never,  to  anyone’s  knowledge,  uttered  an  angry  or  bitter  word  about  his  upbring¬ 
ing  which  has  only  been  a  thumbnail  sketch  in  this  article.  His  charitable  heart  and  friendship  endeared 
him  to  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  story  can  only  serve  to  help  others  understand  the 
lawless  frontier  that  was  void  of  welfare  services  to  protect  children  from  the  primitive  and  insensitive 
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lifestyle  such  as  Mr.  Harvey  lived  through.  His  quest  for  knowledge  and  education  was  as  much  a  chal¬ 
lenge  as  was  his  survival  on  the  farm,  when  as  an  1 1  year  old  boy  was  traded  for  a  pint  of  moonshine  to 
pay  his  father’s  whiskey  debt. 

Excerpts  for  this  article  were  taken  from  Ernest  Harvey’s  own  words  and  account  of  his  life  and 
times  as  published  in  Vol  I  “  Once  Upon  a  Lifetime  in  Baker  County  Florida  ”  by  LaViece  Moore-Fraser 
Smallwood  This  page  is  sponsored  by  Frankie  Harvey  and  Faith,  David,  Hope  &  Grace  Fly 


AGNES  FAY  MATTHEWS  MILTON 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

To  capsule  the  illustrious  life  and  accomplishments  of  Fay  Matthews  Milton  would  be  inconceiv¬ 
able.  She  was  bom  into  a  world  of  class  and  formality  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  27,  1910  in  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Florida,  the  youngest  of  five  children  of  David  Horace  and  Flora  Agnes  Turney  Matthews.  She 
grew  up  in  Hawthrone  with  her  school  teacher  mother  and  Naval  Stores  Operator  father.  With  education 
a  high  criteria,  each  of  the  couple’s  children  graduated  from  college.  Fay’s  youngest  brother,  D.R.  Billy 
Matthews  served  two  years  in  the  State  Legislature,  then  continued  on  to  Washington  as  a  congressman 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  16  years  representing  Florida’s  Eighth  District.  After  graduating  from 
the  State  College  for  Women  in  Tallahassee,  Fay  taught  a  year  in  Micanopy  before  being  persuaded  to 
come  to  Baker  County  in  1931  to  become  a  first  grade  teacher.  Probably  more  than  any  other  person, 
Fay  Milton  has  influenced  our  local  society  with  her  pomp  and  circumstance.  Her  innumerable  talents 
and  vision  has  left  an  incomparable  legacy  and  heritage  that  will  be  felt  eternally  by  numerous  people  who 
came  her  way. 

“I  came  to  Macclenny  to  apply  for  a  teaching  position  and  married  the  school  superintendent,”  she 
said.  “Harold,  at  the  age  of  29,  was  the  youngest  school  superintendent  ever  elected  in  the  state  of  Florida 
and  the  first  person  I  ever  voted  for.  I  was  twenty-one.” 

Fay  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Harold  The  Church  of  Christ,  so  the  couple’s 
1934  marriage  was  performed  by  a  Baptist  preacher  in  a  Methodist  Church  in  Hawthorne.  The  couple 
had  three  children  William  ‘Billy’,  Flo  Ann  and  Alice  Fay.  They  have  five  grandchildren  and  one  great 
grandson. 

In  1941  Harold  Milton  took  his  beautiful,  refined  bride  to  look  at  some  land  for  sale  north  of 
Macclenny.  The  beautiful  wooded  area  was  once  a  large  plantation  where  Union  troops  camped  before 
marching  westward  to  participate  in  the  historic  Battle  of  Olustee. 

When  Fay  saw  the  wooded  site  she  thought  the  world  had  come  to  an  end.  She  says,  “It  was  out  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere,  near  the  farm  where  Harold  was  bom.  The  only  way  into  the  land  was  an  old  pig 
trail.  And  the  price  tag  was  high.  The  120  acre  plot  was  selling  for  $6  an  acre.  I  thought  we’d  never  get 
it  paid  for,  but  Harold  had  loved  this  land  long  before  he  owned  it  because  he  often  roamed  the  woods 
and  fished  in  the  creek.  It  was  so  wooded  then  that  he  would  have  to  climb  a  cypress  tree  to  get  his  bear¬ 
ings  so  he  could  go  home.” 

The  land,  rich  in  history  has  yielded  a  mass  collection  of  Civil  War  relics  and  Indian  artifacts.  The 
couple  drew  the  house  plans,  and  in  1943  constructed  their  home  with  the  land’s  timber  and  Harold  built 
the  home’s  fn  st  furniture  that  is  still  in  use  today.  There  was  no  indoor  plumbing,  electricity  or  running 
water  for  the  first  10  years.  As  the  children  were  bom  they  would  knock  out  a  wall  and  build  an  addition¬ 
al  room.  For  many  years  they  rode  a  bicycle  into  town  to  their  school  jobs,  and  sometimes  they  rode  their 
horses.  Today  the  towering  millennial  oaks  spread  their  majestic  branches  graciously  down  the  terraced 
terrain  toward  Dick  White  Creek  that  borders  Miltondale.  The  Creek  was  so  named  for  a  former  slave 
who  lived  there  until  his  death.  There  among  the  century  old  oaks  dripping  with  Spanish  moss,  the 
Milton’s  children  and  grandchildren  are  staking  out  choice  claims  along  its  borders  for  now,  this  land  is 
their  land.  The  Miltons  have  always  shared  their  land  for  other’s  pleasure,  and  the  massive  spreading  oaks 
have  witnessed  weddings,  scout  outings,  group  Easter  Egg  hunts,  school  functions,  camp  outs,  club  and 
church  socials,  family  reunions  and  gatherings.  Miss  Fay,  as  she  is  fondly  known  all  over  Baker  County, 
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has  done  many  ‘firsts’.  She  was  leader  of  one  of  the  first  Girl  Scout  Troops,  a  Charter  member  of  the 
Leona  Knabb  Chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star,  serving  as  the  organist  for  22  years.  She  is  a  life  member  of 
the  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club  serving  three  terms  as  president  and  awarded  the  Woman  of  the  year  award 
in  1970,  1978,  and  1986,  and  Club  Woman  of  the  Year  for  District  4  in  1976.  She  founded  the  Friendly 
Fellowship  Club,  a  benevolent  organization  that  brought  fun,  laughter  and  social  life  to  senior  citizens.  It 
was  the  forerunner  for  the  present  day  Council  on  Aging  and  this  effort  won  state  wide  recognition  from 
the  National  Federation  of  Woman  Clubs.  She  established  the  county’s  first  choir  introducing  beautiful 
music  to  the  citizens.  She  created  a  program  called  ‘Down  Memory  Lane,’  and  members  spent  one  hour 
weekly  entertaining  local  nursing  home  residents  with  music,  song  and  love.  She  originated  a  ‘Celebrity 
Book  Shelf’  for  the  local  library  and  secured  personal  autographed  books  from  seven  of  Florida’s  gover¬ 
nors,  many  state  and  national  leaders  and  other  celebrated  persons.  She  won  a  national  recognition  award 
for  devoted  service  to  the  Baker  County  Home  Demonstration  Club.  For  16  years  she  wrote  a  popular 
weekly  column  for  our  local  paper  titled  ‘This  and  That’.  The  first  year  she  served  as  president  of  the 
Macclenny-Glen  High  School  P.T.A.,  the  first  high  School  Band  was  organized  by  her  husband  and  the  P. 
T.  A.  purchased  the  first  uniforms  for  the  members,  and  later  helped  do  the  same  for  the  first  county  foot¬ 
ball  team.  In  1950  she  established  the  first  Junior  Woman’s  Club  in  the  County,  she  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Baker  County  Retired  Educators  and  founder  of  the  State  Retired  Teacher’s  Day  proclaimed  by 
Florida’s  governor  in  1 98 1  after  a  four  year  lobbying  effort.  She  convinced  the  governor  that  ‘there  would 
be  no  doctors,  lawyers,  administrators  or  even  governors  had  it  not  been  for  teachers.”  The  two  songs  she 
composed  for  the  organization  became  the  state  songs  of  the  organization.  In  1984  Fay  was  awarded  the 
Service  to  Mankind  Award  by  the  Sertoma  Club.  She  taught  first  grade  for  23  years,  and  this  is  where  her 
pen  name  ‘Miss  Fay’  originated.  She  retired  in  1956  and  devoted  her  talent  and  skill  to  teaching  more 
than  500  county  students  how  to  play  the  piano.  While  visiting  her  daughter,  Flo  Ann  Hollaway  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany  in  1977,  Fay  was  taken  on  tour  of  the  famous  Heidelberg  Castle.  A  guide  asked  if 
anyone  was  there  who  wanted  to  play  the  beautiful  grand  piano  on  the  stage.  Her  little  grand  daughter 
raised  her  hand  and  said,  “My  Granny  can  play!”  And  so  it  came  to  pass  she  played  the  grand  piano  in 
that  historic  place,  and  the  event  became  one  of  the  most  memorable  experiences  of  her  life. 

In  1993  Fay  and  her  late  husband  were  paid  homage  by  the  citizens  of  Baker  county  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  titled  ‘Down  Memory  Lane.’  Asked  to  play  a  few  of  their  favorite  tunes  on  the  piano,  she  complied 
and  as  her  hands  gracefully  strolled  up  and  down  the  piano  keys,  her  then  87  year  old  wheel-chair  bound 
husband,  in  failing  health,  sang  along,  joining  her  in  support  as  he  has  always  done  throughout  their  life. 
Mere  words,  no  matter  how  eloquently  written,  can  ever  capture  a  clear,  vivid  description  of  this  phenom¬ 
enal  woman  regardless  of  how  many  words  are  penned,  or  by  whom. 

NOTE:  Faye  Milton  passed  away  at  the  age  of  95  on  March  25, 2005.  The  legacy  she  left  behind 
will  never  be  duplicated  because  she  even  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  word  unique. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ‘TOMMY’  FRASER 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

His  life  began  on  September  10, 1926,  in  Glen  St.  Mary,  Florida.  He  was  the  9th  and  last  child  bom 
to  a  farmer  and  grocery  merchant  Thomas  Brantly  Fraser  and  his  wife  Rosa  Roberts  Fraser.  His  parents 
gave  him  the  name  of  his  great  grandfather,  Thomas  Jefferson  Fraser,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Fraser  clan 
to  settle  in  Baker  County  as  early  as  1 850.  In  honor  of  his  birth,  his  daddy  planted  a  cedar  tree  which  still 
stands  today  on  the  curve  west  of  Glen  St.  Mary  where  the  family  grocery  store  stood. 

Tommy  was  bom  into  a  very  close-knit  and  loving  family.  An  older  brother  Brantly  was  working 
for  the  railroad  in  Illinois  during  the  Depression  when  notified  there  was  to  be  a  new  addition  to  the 
already  large  family.  He  was  so  overcome  with  emotion  that  he  cried.  His  oldest  brother  Harold  was  21 
when  he  was  bom  and  other  siblings  were  Maude,  Blanche,  Enoch,  Claude,  Clem  and  Alton.  He  remem¬ 
bers  well  the  story  his  aging  mother  use  to  tell  him  about  her  feeling  self-conscious  with  a  nursing  new¬ 
born  whose  hair  was  black  as  smut,  when  her  own  hair  was  white  as  snow. 
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Maybe  it  was  because  he  was  the  baby  in  the  family,  but  he  was  still  nursing  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  His  parents  took  him  to  Church  one  Sunday  and  Tommy  decided  he  wanted  dinner,  which  he 
usually  took  standing  up.  This  time  his  mother  refused  to  accommodate  him  in  front  of  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  so  Tommy  yelled,  ‘Daddy,  make  mama  give  me  some  dinner’.  Needless  to  say,  Tommy  was 
weaned  then  and  there. 

Tommy  remembers  that  there  were  no  car  seats  for  children  when  he  was  little  so  his  daddy  put  an 
apple  box  in  the  seat  beside  him  and  there  he  rode  in  the  old  Model  T  Ford. 

Tommy  is  a  fourth  generation  Baker  Countian  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Sanderson.  His  mater¬ 
nal  great  grandfather,  Elisha  Greene  arrived  with  the  first  load  of  Baker  County  settlers  in  1832,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  what  became  known  as  Greene’s  Creek  south  of  Sanderson.  His  great  paternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Fraser,  arrived  with  his  large  family  around  1850  and  settled  north  of  Sanderson  in  a 
home  that  is  still  standing  on  the  Hamp  Register  farm.  It  was  in  this  location  that  his  great  grandparents, 
aunts  and  uncles,  gave  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  the  Confederate  wounded  during  the  Battle  of 
Olustee,  burying  many  of  the  soldiers  who  died  from  their  injuries  on  their  farm.  His  parents,  Tom  and 
Rosie,  spent  their  honeymoon  in  this  house.  In  the  beginning  of  their  marriage,  the  young  couple,  like 
many  in  the  county,  was  lucky  if  they  even  had  a  mule  to  use  for  travel.  Tom  often  told  his  children  of 
how  he  would  walk  to  Macclenny  on  foot  to  buy  groceries,  crossing  the  St.  Mary’s  River  on  logs  because 
there  was  no  bridge.  At  one  time  his  father  was  the  official  county  photographer  and  traveled  by  horse 
and  wagon  to  take  photographs.  Many  of  the  priceless  pictures  of  our  Baker  County  pioneers  were  taken 
by  him.  Although  the  Fraser  family’s  beginnings  in  Baker  County  were  as  farmers  and  horse  and  wagon 
peddlers,  for  the  past  150  years,  six  generations  of  direct  line  Frasers  have  made  their  trademark  as  gro¬ 
cery  merchants  as  well.  His  grandfather,  Brantly  Harrison  Fraser,  who  spoke  with  a  meticulous  Scottish 
accent,  taught  music  in  the  county’s  first  known  singing  school,  and  his  students  traveled  around  the  coun¬ 
ty  singing  at  church  services  and  special  events. 

Tommy’s  close  knit  family  was  not  without  tragedies.  In  1913  his  two  year  old  sister  Blanche  con¬ 
tracted  crippling  polio  when  the  county  suffered  an  epidemic.  A  brother,  Enoch,  broke  his  hip  at  school 
and  like  his  sister  was  left  handicapped  all  through  his  life.  Two  brothers,  Clem  and  Alton,  three  nieces 
and  a  nephew  lost  their  lives  in  automobile  accidents. 

Tommy  began  his  working  career  as  a  Florida  Times  Union  newspaper  boy  in  Sanderson  walking 
from  one  end  of  town  to  the  other  delivering  the  25  cents  a  week  paper  to  30  homes.  He  finally  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  used  bicycle. 

During  the  great  Depression  many  people  were  struggling  to  survive.  His  father  sold  on  credit  to 
help  families  who  had  no  money  to  buy  food  until  he  lost  the  store  and  to  pay  off  his  bills,  he  had  to  give 
up  his  car  to  creditors.  At  his  father’s  death  in  1974  someone  wrote  a  letter  that  was  published  in  the  local 
newspaper  that  read  in  part,  “I  lost  a  friend  today.  Many  of  you  knew  him  as  Mr.  Tom  Fraser  and  some 
as  Uncle  Tom.  Many  of  the  things  he  did  were  unseen.  Depression  days  were  hard  and  there  were  times 
folks  wondered  if  they  could  even  keep  the  cow  because  there  was  no  feed  for  her.  Where  would  the  seeds 
come  from  for  a  simple  garden  to  feed  growing  children?  That  is  where  my  friend  came  along.  He  never 
turned  his  back  when  local  families  needed  so  much  and  had  so  little.  Uncle  Tom  shared  the  hard  times 
with  this  county  and  held  our  spirits  up.  He  kept  saying  there  was  coming  a  better  day.  He  gave  confi¬ 
dence  and  hope  when  none  could  be  seen.  Don’t  think  that  a  very  old  gentleman  passed  away  and  that’s 
all.  Please  remember  a  part  of  our  history  has  been  laid  to  rest.  In  some  cases,  without  his  help  you  could 
have  possibly  never  come  into  existence.  I’m  writing  to  you  young  people  because  you  see  I  am  young 
too.  But  I  knew  the  dear  old  gentleman  and  love  and  appreciate  what  he  did  for  us  dearly.” 

Tommy  remembers  that  after  his  daddy  closed  the  doors  to  his  store,  he  had  to  share  crop  for  Mr. 
T.J.  Knabb  to  feed  the  family,  but  times  did  get  better,  and  eventually  he  was  able  to  go  back  into  the  gro¬ 
cery  business. 

Tommy  was  a  17  year  old  senior  in  Sanderson  High  School  in  1944.  There  were  only  five  seniors 
that  graduated  in  March  that  year  because  WWII  was  in  full  swing  and  a  lot  of  boys  had  already  enlisted 
in  the  service.  The  graduating  seniors  were  Bonita  Crews,  Jerena  Sapp,  Wiladean  Lightsey,  Paul  Mann 
and  Tommy.  His  family  gave  him  a  suitcase  for  graduation  which  came  in  handy  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
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Navy  in  April.  The  hardest  part  of  leaving  home  for  Tommy  was  leaving  his  daddy.  He  remembers  sleep¬ 
ing  with  his  daddy  until  he  went  into  the  Navy  and  when  he  would  come  home  on  leave  from  the  Navy, 
he  would  still  sleep  with  him. 

Tommy’s  job  in  the  Navy  was  to  keep  the  log  books  for  each  of  the  aircrafts  in  his  squadron.  His 
paycheck  was  $66  a  month.  To  make  a  little  extra  he  signed  up  for  flight  pay  which  amounted  to  $33. 
Anyone  who  knows  him  is  aware  that  there  are  two  modes  of  travel  he  does  not  take,  one  is  by  boat  and 
the  other  by  air.  But  Tommy  has  always  liked  making  and  saving  money.  When  he  went  into  the  Navy 
he  sold  a  cow  his  daddy  had  given  him  as  a  calf  for  a  4  H  project  for  $100.  He  hid  the  money  in  his  wal¬ 
let  and  carried  it  with  him  all  the  while  he  was  in  the  service,  and  when  he  was  discharged  he  still  had  it. 
Tommy  always  said  he  never  wanted  to  get  away  from  home  without  enough  money  to  come  back.  One 
of  the  traits  recognized  about  members  of  the  Fraser  family  is  how  they  like  to  make  and  save  money.  It 
has  often  been  said,  you  could  throw  a  Fraser  into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  they  would  find 
something  to  hold  onto  with  one  hand  and  make  money  with  the  other.  So  it  was  no  surprised  to  the  Fraser 
family  when  a  cousin,  State  Senator  Edwin  Fraser,  while  working  on  the  Fraser  family  tree,  discovered 
the  Fraser  clan  were  actually  Jewish  refugees  from  France  who  had  migrated  into  Scotland  before  com¬ 
ing  to  America  in  the  1700s  and  settling  in  Marlboro  County,  South  Carolina. 

After  Tommy’s  discharge  from  the  Navy,  he  returned  home  to  his  parents  in  Sanderson  and  took  a 
job  as  a  bookkeeper  with  Roberts  Chevrolet  in  Green  Cove  Springs.  Next  he  worked  with  Western  Electric 
in  Jacksonville  making  67  cents  an  hour.  Meanwhile  he  married  and  in  decided  to  go  into  the  grocery 
business  with  his  father.  In  1947  his  father  retired  and  Tommy  bought  the  business  for  $3,000.  His  daddy 
drew  up  30  one  hundred  dollar  notes  and  every  time  Tommy  cleared  $  1 00.00,  he  paid  his  father  until  about 
a  year  later  all  the  notes  were  tom  up.  During  this  time,  four  children,  Judy,  Al,  Cindy  and  Jeff  were  bom. 
He  says  he  started  training  his  son,  Al  to  work  in  the  store  as  soon  as  he  was  weaned  from  the  bottle,  and 
this  was  in  the  days  when  meat  was  cut  by  hand.  Eventually  he  could  trust  Al  to  completely  run  the  store, 
and  by  the  time  Al  was  a  teen-ager  Tommy  could  vacation  for  weeks  in  the  mountains  and  completely 
trust  his  son  to  run  the  business.  As  an  adult,  Al  continued  in  the  traditional  grocery  business  until  he  was 
elected  Baker  County  Clerk  of  Court  at  which  time  Al’s  son,  Tate,  followed  him  in  the  grocery  business. 
Tommy’s  daughter  Cindy  and  her  husband  Tommy  Ott  own  a  grocery/restaurant  business  in  Glen  St. 
Mary  today. 

Many  of  the  Fraser  family  members  have  found  an  interest  in  politics  and  community  service.  In 
1954,  at  the  age  of  28,  Tommy  was  elected  School  Trustee.  In  1956  he  became  a  School  Board  Member. 
He  was  defeated  for  Sheriff  in  1960  by  288  votes.  In  1961  he  was  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Lake  City  Junior  College.  In  1 972  he  ran  for  County  Commissioner  and  slid  to  a  victory  when  he  received 
70  %  of  the  votes.  While  holding  these  offices,  he  served  honorably  and  faithfully. 

Despite  being  diagnosed  with  diabetes  in  1980  and  undergoing  two  heart  bypass  surgeries,  Tommy 
still  found  time  to  enjoy  his  family  and  friends.  According  to  those  who  love  him  and  know  him  best, 
they  sum  his  character  up  this  way,  ‘Tommy  is  one  of  the  few  men  today  that  does  not  need  a  legal  con¬ 
tract  for  something  to  be  official;  for  when  he  gives  you  his  word,  consider  it  done,  for  his  word  is  still  his 
bond.’ 

Update:  Tommy  Fraser  died  in  2004  and  is  buried  next  to  his  beloved  father,  mother  and  grand¬ 
son,  Alton  Fraser.  Standing  near  by  is  a  stately  family  tree  memorial  monument  with  the  Fraser  family’s 
motto:  ‘Those  who  say  love  dieth,  knoweth  not  the  love  of  a  family.  It  liveth  forever.” 
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JOSEPH  CECIL  ‘JOE’  GRIFFIS 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

Joseph  Cecil  ‘Joe’  Griffis  was  bom  June  20, 1932,  the  fifth  of  ten  children  bom  to  Ernie  and  Nellie 
O’Steen  Griffis.  He  grew  up  in  a  two-room  house  built  while  his  father  was  working  at  a  sawmill  at  Max 
Camp  near  Maxville.  One  room  was  used  for  sleeping,  the  other  served  for  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
The  family  had  an  outside  well  for  water  and  used  an  outdoor  privy  for  toilet  facilities  when  they  didn’t 
go  down  to  the  branch.  They  used  com  cobs  or  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  for  cleaning  purposes.  Wood 
shutters  covered  the  windows  of  their  crude  frame  home.  The  ten  Griffis  children  are  D.L.,  Allen,  Juanita, 
Loretta,  Joe,  Wayne,  Franklin,  Eamie  Mae,  Bonita  (Bonnie)  and  Harold. 

“We  slept  anywhere  we  could  find  to  lay  our  head”,  he  said.  “We  slept  as  many  as  we  could  get  on 
the  beds  that  had  moss  mattresses  until  we  ran  completely  out  of  space,  and  then  we’d  sleep  on  the  floor. 
Mama  sewed  feed  sacks  together  and  made  a  curtain  that  separated  them  from  us.  She  cooked  on  the 
wood  stove,  and  we  had  a  big  old  table  with  benches  where  we  younguns  could  all  get  up  to  it.  There  was 
no  ceiling  in  the  house,  and  sometimes  the  wind  would  be  blowing  so  hard  you  could  see  the  covers  mov¬ 
ing.  I  used  to  see  how  many  stars  I  could  count  lying  in  the  bed  at  night.  That  house  had  such  a  pitch  on 
it  with  those  old  wood  shingles  I  don’t  know  why  it  didnt  leak,  but  it  didn’t.  We  were  not  bothered  with 
varmints  from  the  woods  because  we  had  yard  chickens  and  the  roaches  never  made  it  to  the  house.  We 
always  had  a  cat  and  since  we  weren’t  able  to  feed  that  cat,  we  weren’t  worried  about  rats. 

The  family  never  lacked  for  necessities.  His  Daddy  owned  woods  hogs,  Piney  cows  and  game 
chickens.  The  chickens  laid  their  eggs  in  the  woods  because  they  didn’t  have  chicken  coops  or  chicken 
houses  in  those  days.  Joe  said  they  would  watch  where  the  chickens  went  to  nest  and  then  go  get  their 
eggs.  “  We  only  had  eggs  when  the  chickens  were  laying,  but  Mama  would  cook  grits  and  make  poor 
man’s  gravy,  or  we’d  have  flapjacks  and  syrup  instead.’ 

The  family  placed  their  meat  on  top  of  the  house  or  bam  to  dry  after  salting  it  down  where  it  would 
stay  until  it  was  cured.  “We  had  to  go  up  and  cure  it  everyday,”  he  said.  “We  started  gathering  hogs  up 
about  September,  take  them  to  the  chufa  field  to  fatten  them  up  and  come  January,  when  it  was  real  cold, 
we’d  butcher  them.  They’d  be  hogs  hanging  everywhere;  we’d  have  some  people  cutting  the  hogs  down 
and  scalding  them,  some  would  be  cutting  them  up  and  some  would  be  getting  the  fat  to  make  lard.  The 
women  would  be  fixing  and  cleaning  the  chitlins  for  sausage.  We’d  just  waller  that  meat  real  good  in  salt 
and  hang  it  in  the  smoke  house,  put  palmettoes  down  for  the  meat  to  drip  on  and  leave  it  there  for  nine 
days.  Then  we’d  wash  it,  and  eat  on  it  all  year.  Today  they  say  hog  lard  will  kill  you,  Well  Daddy  lived 
97  years  and  it  didn’t  kill  him.  Sometimes  when  I’d  get  hungry,  I’d  just  go  out  to  the  smoke  house  and 
cut  me  a  slice  of  that  ham  hanging  there  and  eat  it  right  out  of  the  smoke  house.  That  was  some  good  eat¬ 
ing.  We  canned  our  food  right  out  there  in  the  yard  in  big  wash  pots.  We  were  lucky  to  get  milk  from 
those  skinny  little  Piney  woods  cows,  but  when  we  did  have  it,  we’d  take  it  and  put  it  in  a  jar  and  drop  it 
down  into  the  well  to  keep  it  cool  and  from  spoiling.  We  drank  milk  when  we  had  it,  water  when  we  did¬ 
n’t  have  it.  Why.....I  didn’t  even  know  what  tea  was  until  I  was  grown.  Our  parents  roasted  their  coffee 
and  only  adults  drank  that.” 

Joe  said  the  family  had  all  the  food  they  needed  right  out  of  the  woods.  They  ate  rabbits,  squirrel, 
quail  and  dove.  In  30  minutes  they  could  have  all  the  fish  they  wanted  from  the  big  old  swamp  back  of 
their  house.  Joe  explained  they  could  just  reach  down  underneath  those  logs  in  low  water  and  ‘coon’  em 
out.  There  would  be  snakes  under  the  logs  as  well,  he  said,  but  explained  they  just  tossed  them  out  real 
fast  holding  onto  them  easy  because  they  were  poisonous  moccasins. 

Joe  explained  that  in  his  family  it  took  all  day  just  to  wash  clothes  drawing  the  water  up  from  a  well 
and  hauling  it  to  the  big  wash  pots.  And  he  remembers  the  family  all  got  a  good  bath  on  wash  day  because 
his  mama  would  put  them  in  the  water  with  the  lye  soap  when  she  was  through  washing  the  clothes. 

Christmas  time  he  remembered  his  daddy  would  go  to  town  and  buy  a  big  stalk  of  bananas.  He 
remembers  the  first  gift  he  ever  received,  a  little  pocket  knife.  “I  was  about  ten  years  old,”  he  said.  I  went 
straight  to  the  tater  patch  and  got  me  a  tater  and  peeled  it  right  there  and  ate  it  raw  because  I  wanted  to 
use  that  pocket  knife.” 
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Joe  said  he  never  went  to  a  doctor  until  he  was  almost  grown  and  married. 

“If  we  got  sick,  we  just  had  to  get  better  because  there  weren’t  no  money  to  pay  a  doctor.  Parents 
just  treated  you  with  what  they  could.  One  time  Mama  gave  me  some  of  that  black  drought,  but  I’d  been 
better  off  if  she  hadn’t  done  it,  cause  it  liked  to  have  killed  me.  I  remember  going  to  the  health  office  and 
they  sent  a  little  slip  home  to  Mama  with  some  little  worm  pills.  We  were  suppose  to  take  one  a  day  and 
that  almost  killed  me  too.  When  one  of  us  got  head  lice,  we  all  got  ‘em  and  we  got  the  itch  one  time  and 
they  used  sulfur  and  lard  to  kill  it.  I  never  went  to  a  doctor  until  I  got  rattlesnake  bit  when  I  was  14  years 
old.  I  was  watching  the  dogs  going  for  the  birds  and  I  stepped  on  that  rattlesnake  and  he  learnt  me  how 
to  get  off.  Mama  cried  and  prayed  all  night.  First  they  took  me  to  Dr.  Brinson  in  Macclenny,  then  on  to 
St.  Lukes  for  the  anti-venom.  I  remember  that  needle  was  so  big  they  had  to  take  the  back  of  their  hand 
and  beat  it  in  my  leg  and  do  that  four  or  five  times  to  empty  that  bottle  of  stuff  in  my  leg.” 

The  family  eventually  moved  to  Macclenny.  Brother  D.L.  ran  for  the  office  of  county  judge  against 
Claudell  Walker  and  Ed  Yarbrough  and  won.  He  kept  that  job  until  he  retired  in  1 990.  He  became  a  min¬ 
ister  at  the  age  of  18.  He  preached  the  first  service  in  the  Raiford  Road  Church  in  1950. 

Joe  said  he  was  18  years  old  before  he  started  partying,  but  then  he  ran  into  his  wife,  the  former 
Mavis  Crews.  ‘Just  before  turning  18,  my  younger  brothers,  Frank  and  Wayne,  told  me  about  a  pretty  girl 
that  was  attending  Raiford  Road  Church.  I  set  out  to  check  her  out,  so  I  made  plans  to  attend  the  first 
revival  held  at  the  Church.  One  look  at  her  and  I  knew  I  needed  a  plan.  The  next  night  I  returned  to  the 
revival.  I  told  Leo  Woods  to  go  in  and  sit  on  the  pew  next  to  her.  I  would  wait  until  time  for  the  service 
to  begin,  ease  in  the  back  door,  he  would  get  up  and  leave,  and  I  would  sit  in  his  spot.  It  worked,  and  one 
year  later  I  married  the  prettiest  girl  I  had  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  June  will  be  50  years  together  for  me, 
Mavis  and  Raiford  Road  Church.” 

Joe  quit  school  after  the  8th  grade  and  went  to  work  at  Conner  Sawmill  in  Bryceville  until  he  turned 
18,  and  went  to  work  with  Seaboard  Airline  Railroad  in  Baldwin  in  1950.  He  worked  there  for  43  and  a 
half  years,  retiring  in  1994.  The  couple  has  two  children  Charles  Eddie  Griffis  and  Teresa  Avis  Griffis 
Yarborough.  Their  grandchildren  are  Jordan  Charles,  Lacey  Allison  and  Joel  Austin  Griffis,  Dustin  Keith, 
Riley  Glenn  and  Matti  Lucille  Yarborough. 

Christmas  is  the  family’s  favorite  time  of  year  when  all  the  family  come  over  on  Christmas  Eve. 
There’s  piles  and  piles  of  gifts  under  the  tree  and  it  is  their  son’s  job  to  hand  out  the  gifts  but  no  one  can 
open  them  until  they  take  their  own  special  seat  and  all  gifts  are  distributed.  Then  Eddie  gets  the  Bible 
and  reads  the  Christmas  story  from  the  second  chapter  of  Luke.  Then  comes  the  opening  of  gifts  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  oldest , ‘which  is  me’,  and  goes  down  to  the  youngest.  About  midnight  the  family  stands  in 
a  circle,  holding  hands,  and  pray  together,  thanking  God  for  another  wonderful  year  of  blessings. 

The  favorite  people  in  his  life  are  his  family.  The  most  important  thing  in  his  life  is  his  salvation 
because  he  says  it’s  for  all  eternity.  His  present-day  hero  is  his  son  because  he  has  lived  a  life  and  met 
life’s  obstacles  with  an  attitude  to  make  a  father  proud.  He  dislikes  the  way  the  world  is  today  because 
leaders  who  have  no  morals,  and  knowing  these  are  the  people  making  the  laws  that  his  grandchildren  will 
be  living  by.  He  considers  the  most  important  invention  in  the  world  to  be  the  electric  blanket  with  dual 
controls.  He  would  not  change  anything  in  his  life  if  he  had  it  to  live  over.  In  his  lifetime  he  considers 
the  most  important  event  to  be  accepting  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Savior  and  marrying  Mavis.  The  message  and 
advice  he  would  like  to  leave  to  the  world  would  be  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you.  The  most  important  person  who  has  lived  in  his  lifetime  is  his  wife,  Mavis.  He  would  like  to  be 
remembered  as  a  Christian,  a  good  husband,  father  and  neighbor. 
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ALAN  ‘PETE’  HARVEY 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

Bom  into  one  of  the  county’s  oldest  pioneer  families,  Alan  ‘Pete’  Harvey  is  known  and  loved  to  just 
about  every  person  that  lives  here.  His  beginning  occurred  in  Sanderson  when  his  father,  the  late  Grover 
Cleab  Harvey,  summon  Dr.  Ira  L.  Blanten  from  Jacksonville  to  deliver  his  wife,  Emily  Davis  Harvey’s 
twins.  He  picked  Dr.  Blanton  up  when  he  arrived  by  train  with  the  mule  and  wagon  for  the  trip  to  the 
family’s  farm.  Pete,  and  his  twin  sister,  Allene,  were  the  last  of  the  couple’s  eleven  children.  Prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  Pete’s  siblings  were:  Lucius,  L.E. ,  Johnny,  Lillie,  Leila,  Mazie,  and  Fairley.  Two  of 
the  1 1  children  bom  to  Cleab  and  Emily  died  at  an  early  age  from  whooping  cough. 

In  the  early  1930s  Pete’s  parents  bought  a  two-mule  farm  through  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  the 
Manning  community  about  10  miles  south  of  Glen  St.  Mary.  That  is  where  he  grew  up  attending  the  two- 
room  Manning  Elementary  School  where  students  could  attend  through  the  eighth  grade.  The  school 
closed  in  1942,  the  year  he  graduated,  and  he  began  attending  Macclenny-Glen  High  School  where  he 
became  active  in  sports  and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  As  Pete  grew  up  on  the  farm  of  his  parents 
with  his  siblings,  he  got  to  go  to  Macclenny  about  once  a  month  for  recreation  where  he  usually  was  treat¬ 
ed  to  a  movie  in  the  Chessman  Movie  Theater.  On  the  farm  he  worked  with  his  family  growing  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  feed  the  large  family.  Once  a  week  his  mother  would  make  huge  quantities  of  the  best  gingerbread 
in  the  world,  grating  the  ginger  on  a  handmade  grater  fashioned  from  a  bucket  with  nails  that  had  been 
driven  leaving  sharp  edges  for  grating.  When  they  would  come  in  from  school,  the  children  would  all  run 
first  to  the  flour  barrel  where  the  gingerbread  was  stored.  Since  cows  were  a  luxury  in  those  days,  goats 
and  goat’s  milk  were  used.  The  family  made  cottage  cheese  by  hanging  clabbered  milk  in  a  sack  and  let¬ 
ting  it  drip.  Salt  was  made  by  digging  up  the  floor  in  the  smokehouse  and  draining  it.  Sugar  was  made 
during  cane  season.  The  last  two  cookings  of  syrup  were  stirred  down  until  the  liquid  became  too  thick 
to  stir.  Then  it  was  poured  into  kegs  with  nails  driven  into  them.  The  nails  would  then  be  removed  for 
draining  and  sugar  would  be  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  keg. 

Pete  worked  on  the  farm  plowing  and  working  the  crops,  picking  cotton  until  the  family  decided  to 
grow  tobacco,  instead,  as  a  money  crop.  He  gathered  pecans  from  the  orchard,  hog  killing  days,  sucker- 
ing,  picking  and  curing  tobacco.  To  do  this  he  had  to  help  haul  cypress  logs  from  the  ponds  for  the  fur¬ 
nace,  staying  up  all  night  to  keep  the  temperature  from  varying.  After  the  tobacco  was  cured  the  family 
would  take  it  out  of  the  tobacco  bam,  grade  it  and  stack  it  on  burlap  sheets  to  take  to  the  market  in  the 
summertime  to  be  sold. 

In  1945  while  Pete  was  attending  high  school  in  Macclenny  the  first  football  team  was  organized. 
At  that  time  only  one  of  the  teams  players  had  ever  seen  a  football  game  because  in  those  days  televi¬ 
sion  had  not  come  to  Baker  County  and  very  few  radios.  Jimmy  Mott,  a  railroad  employee  volunteered 
his  time  to  teach  the  high  school  boys  how  to  play.  When  about  25  boys  showed  up  for  practice,  the 
town’s  leading  business  men  pooled  their  money  and  bought  the  team  uniforms.  The  team  dressed  out 
in  an  old  primitive  wooden  shack.  Later  a  cold  shower  was  installed.  The  team  hauled  many  a  pile  of 
dirt  in  wheel  barrows  to  fill  up  the  ruts  and  level  a  field  running  north  and  south  of  the  school,  so  they 
could  have  a  place  to  play.  When  the  team  was  ready  to  play  its  first  game,  the  citizens  came  out  in  full 
support  for  the  afternoon  event  even  though  there  were  no  seats  for  them  to  sit  on.  They  were  called 
the  ‘Pirates’  at  first,  later  changing  their  name  to  the  Wildcats .  The  excited,  determined  youth  won  only 
one  game  that  first  year  when  they  beat  Jennings,  but  even  today  they  remember  with  reverence  who  it 
was  that  carried  their  team  to  victory  with  their  first  glorious  touchdown.  It  was  none  other  than 
tonight’s  Millennial  man,  Alan  ‘Pete’  Harvey.  Since  that  day  he  has  held  the  distinction  with  honor 
among  his  team  mates  as  scoring  the  first  touchdown  in  the  history  of  the  Macclenny  High  School. 

“My  mother  and  dad  never  saw  me  play  as  they  didn’t  think  much  of  football  and  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  I  might  be  injured”,  he  said. 

Pete’s  best  friends  in  school  were  Thomas  Perkins  and  Billy  Overstreet. 

After  high  school  Pete  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  spent  15  months  with  the  occupation  forces  in 
Japan.  When  he  returned  home  in  1948  he  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Florida  under  the  GI  Bill  and  stud- 
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ied  Agriculture.  He  graduated  with  a  BS  degree  in  1951  and  began  his  teaching  career  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  1952  at  Macclenny-Glen  and  Sanderson  High  Schools.  During  this  time  he  attended  the 
University  of  Florida  one  night  a  week.  Within  four  years,  he  received  his  Master’s  degree.  The  year 
was  1956. 

As  the  school  expanded  in  growth,  the  Vocational  Agriculture  instructor  from  Taylor  began  teach¬ 
ing  at  Sanderson  giving  Pete  the  complete  day  with  students  at  Macclenny-Glen  High.  He  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  respected  educators  in  the  county,  and  was  elected  school  superintendent  in  1964, 
serving  for  two  terms.  When  he  left  the  office  in  1973,  he  became  the  assistant  superintendent  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  adult  education  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1989.  In  1994  Pete  ran  for  a  seat  on 
the  Baker  County  school  board  and  still  serves  in  that  capacity  today. 

Pete  says  his  mother  was  his  hero.  Pete  and  his  wife,  the  former  Beth  Mathews,  have  been  happily 
married  for  32  years  and  have  four  children  and  two  grandchildren.  They  like  to  travel  and  Pete  likes  to 
play  golf. 

He  believes  we  are  now  living  in  the  best  times,  despite  there  are  many  world  problems  he  believes 
can  be  solved  by  working  together.  He  considers  his  family  to  be  his  favorite  people.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  his  life  is  to  do  what  he  can  to  make  this  world  we  live  in  a  better  place  for  his  grandchildren. 
The  Gators  are  his  present  day  heros.  He  believes  the  most  important  inventions  are  television,  comput¬ 
ers  and  treatment  of  disease  and  sickness  with  the  development  of  various  vaccines  and  medicines.  If  he 
could  live  his  life  over  again  he  would  not  change  a  thing.  He  considers  the  most  important  events  in  his 
lifetime  is  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  dropping  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  and  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon.  If  he  had  one  wish  it  would  be  for  peace  in  the  world  and  everyone  living  together  without  con¬ 
flict.  If  he  could  leave  a  message  to  the  world  he  would  tell  them  to  work  hard,  get  an  education  and 
believe  in  God,  anything  is  possible.  The  advice  he  leaves  to  his  family  is  what  his  mother  taught  him,  to 
love  one  another  as  God  loves  you.  He  feels  the  most  important  person  who  ever  lived  in  his  lifetime,  after 
his  mother,  was  Mrs.  Ruth  Schuler,  his  3rd  grade  teacher,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Babe  Ruth.  He 
would  like  to  be  remembered  for  his  contribution  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  Baker  County. 

Alan  Harvey  died  after  a  sudden  illness  April  6, 2005. 


IRENE  NEWMANS  PREVATT 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

I  was  bom  April  21,1 929  in  a  log  cabin  about  seven  miles  south  of  Sanderson,  FI.  When  I  was  bom, 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  country  was  in  a  Depression.  Our  mode 
of  transportation  in  those  days  was  the  horse  and  buggy.  Our  family  would  travel  by  buggy  to  Sanderson 
to  buy  groceries  and  to  attend  church. 

I  lived  in  the  country  and  I  loved  it!  We  had  a  farm  where  we  raised  chickens,  cows,  and  hogs.  We 
also  planted  a  garden  where  we  could  grow  our  own  vegetables.  We  killed  and  smoked  our  own  meat  and 
made  our  own  sausage.  For  recreation,  my  brother,  Joe  and  I  would  go  swimming  in  the  river  on  hot  days. 
We  really  looked  forward  to  this.  A  real  treat  was  when  we  would  visit  a  neighbor  on  Saturday  night  who 
had  a  radio  so  we  could  listen  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 

My  very  best  friend  was  Lucille  Godwin,  who  now  lives  in  South  Carolina.  We  still  keep  in  touch 
when  we  can.  My  other  best  friend  was  Mary  Dugger  who  still  lives  in  Macclenny.  Mary  and  I  exercise 
at  the  gym  often  together  and  talk  about  the  good  ole  days. 

My  hero  was  my  second  grade  teacher,  Mary  Eugenia  McCorvey.  She  was  an  outstanding  teacher 
and  the  whole  class  loved  her  very  much.  She  made  the  learning  experience  fun  for  all  her  students. 

I  met  my  husband,  Marvin  Prevatt,  at  the  Ed  Ray  Theater  in  downtown  Macclenny.  He  worked 
there  as  an  usher.  The  first  time  I  went  to  the  movies,  it  was  Marvin  who  escorted  me  to  my  seat.  Later 
he  came  and  sat  with  me  to  watch  the  movie  and  the  rest  is  history.  We  were  married  July  1943.  We  had 
one  son,  Larry  Prevatt,  and  three  daughters,  Glenda  Scallan,  Margie  Guy,  and  Annie  Briner. 

One  of  my  most  important  accomplishments  was  going  back  to  school  and  getting  my  diploma  in 
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1978.  The  other  major  accomplishment  in  my  life  was  learning  to  drive  a  car  at  the  age  of  48. 

During  my  70  years,  I  have  enjoyed  many  hobbies,  which  have  included:  crocheting,  canning, 
embroidering,  quilting,  baking,  and  most  of  all  spending  time  with  my  grandchildren  and  great  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

My  overall  outlook  on  life  is  that  I  live  to  the  fullest  and  use  the  assets  that  God  gave  me  to  be  happy, 
and  help  people  however  I  can. 

My  favorite  heroes  are  the  children  that  I  raised,  and  the  children  that  they  have  raised.  Our  heritage 
is  all  we  have  in  life  that  will  endure  for  all  times.  If  I  had  to  choose  a  favorite  celebrity  it  would  be  Vince 
Gill.  I  love  country  music  and  he  seems  to  sing  about  the  same  kinds  of  hard  times  that  I  faced  growing 
up  and  how  life  can  be  simple  and  good  if  you  believe  in  God. 

The  most  important  thing  in  my  life  is  God.  He  has  taken  me  through  many  trials  and  tribulations, 
and  in  my  darkest  hour,  I  could  always  feel  Him  near.  He  is  my  rock  and  salvation  and  my  benefactor  to 
heaven. 

My  present  day  heroes  are  the  teachers  of  this  world  that  has  the  task  of  educating  and  teaching  our 
kids  values  in  a  world  without  prayer  or  strong  family  discipline. 

The  most  important  invention  to  me  was  the  electric  washing  machine,  and  now  would  be  the  mod¬ 
em  technology  of  computers. 

If  I  had  to  live  my  life  over,  I  would  have  gone  to  college,  because  knowledge  is  the  key  to  success 
and  prosperity. 

The  most  important  event  that  has  taken  place  since  my  birth  was  the  right  for  women  to  vote. 
Women  have  always  set  the  world  on  fire  with  their  talents  and  finally  their  minds. 

If  I  had  to  leave  my  family  any  advice,  I  would  tell  them  live  life  to  the  fullest,  be  productive  citi¬ 
zens,  love  and  honor  their  families,  and  above  all,  keep  God  in  their  lives. 

I  would  love  to  be  remembered  as  a  simple  person  that  embraced  life’s  challenges  with  dignity,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  laughter  that  would  brighten  someone’s  day  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Irene  was  widowed  in  1995.  She  now  spends  her  days  working  part-time  for  her  son  in  law,  Don 
Scallan,  in  his  Crawfish  business.  She  finds  great  pleasure  in  joining  other  senior  citizens  who  play  Bingo 
at  the  Council  on  Aging.  She  often  joins  other  friends  in  a  regular  exercise  program.  Irene  is  a  woman 
known  for  her  life  of  integrity  and  simplicity,  and  has  left  a  great  legacy  of  love  and  support  for  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  community. 


JEWEL  MADLYN  PRIESTER  MORRIS 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

Jewel  Priester  was  bom  January  13,  1922  in  Lake  Butler,  Union  County  Florida,  the  youngest  of 
five  children  of  J.W.  and  Mary  Jane  Hampton  Priester.  Her  father  was  the  Depot  Agent  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad. 

As  she  grew  up  her  most  exciting  thing  to  do  was  violet  picking  in  the  woods  on  Sunday,  and  play¬ 
ing  in  the  huge  sawdust  pile  at  the  edge  of  town. 

She  loved  school  and  having  her  cousin  as  her  math  teacher,  until  her  sophomore  year,  when  he 
became  the  principal.  Her  best  school  friends  were  Cindy  Crews  who  lives  in  Baldwin  today,  and  Wilma 
Pierce  who  lives  in  Jacksonville.  Jewell  recently  helped  celebrate  Wilma’s  79th  birthday.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  Jewel’s  friend  asked  her  to  date  his  friend  “Pete”  Morris,  a  state  employee  from  Macclenny.  It  was 
in  November  of  1940  during  the  time  she  was  employed  at  Camp  Blanding.  The  couple  married  in  Baker 
County  February  6,  1941  in  the  home  of  Judge  Dowling.  The  couple  had  a  very  happy  and  fun  life 
together  sharing  a  love  for  dance  and  music.  Their  marriage  was  blessed  with  two  sons,  Bill  and  Jim. 

Jewell  lived  with  her  husband  in  Macclenny  where  his  parents  operated  the  Morris  House,  a  room 
and  boarding  house.  The  Morris  couple  came  to  Baker  County  in  1929  and  operated  the  two-story  land¬ 
mark  from  1940-1957.  Jewell  was  a  lively  hostess  for  her  in-laws  whose  business  was  patronized  by  per¬ 
sons  from  all  sections  of  the  nation  including  four  governors  and  two  U.S.  Senators.  All  the  food  was 
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cooked  on  a  wood  stove.  Jewel  served  a  daily  breakfast  of  grits,  oatmeal,  pancakes,  ham,  sausage,  bacon, 
eggs,  country  butter,  toast,  biscuits,  jelly,  syrup,  coffee  and  milk.  For  lunch  the  diners  ate  fried  chicken, 
pork  chops,  chicken  and  dumplings,  roast  beef  and  brown  gravy,  salad,  creamed  potatoes,  string  beans, 
stewed  com,  lima  beans,  squash,  rice,  okra,  biscuits  and  combread,  Georgia  hoecake,  homemade  pie  and 
cake,  coffee,  tea  and  buttermilk.  The  same  for  dinner.  The  Morris  family  estimated  they  served  150  peo¬ 
ple  daily,  three  meals  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  When  they  began  serving  in  1940,  dinners  were  35  cents 
for  weekdays  and  50  cents  on  Sunday.  The  Morris  House  was  one  of  the  last  of  its  kind  that  faded  from 
the  American  Scene  and  the  versatile  Jewell  was  part  of  the  legacy. 

Vivacious  and  fun  loving,  Jewel  says  she  enjoys  playing  slot  machines,  cards  and  especially  the 
piano  she  has  been  playing  since  she  was  four  years  old. 

She  enjoys  community  involvement  and  volunteer  work.  She  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Methodist  women  for  two  years  and  President  of  the  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club  for  two.  She  enjoys  vis¬ 
iting  the  local  nursing  homes  to  entertain  the  residents  with  her  music,  and  has  been  an  eight  year  volun¬ 
teer  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  Jacksonville. 

She  organized  seven  women  into  an  entertainment  unit  called  ‘The  Jewelettes’.  For  four  years  the 
group  traveled  to  many  places  entertaining  in  song  and  dance.  She  has  always  said  yes  to  each  and  every 
person  who  has  asked  her  to  play  the  piano  for  them  or  any  occasion. 

Jewell  says  that  she  feels  life  is  a  great  gift  if  used  to  the  fullest,  combining  Church  and  what  one 
can  do  for  mankind. 

Although  she  has  no  particular  favorite  person  she  admires,  Alan  “Pete”  Harvey,  a  member  of  her 
Church,  as  a  very  special  friend. 

The  most  important  thing  in  her  life  is  her  contact  with  her  Heavenly  Father  each  day. 

She  often  wonders  what  the  world  is  coming  to  with  all  the  crime  and  lack  of  respect.  She  consid¬ 
ers  the  washing  machine  and  dryer  the  most  important  inventions  since  her  birth. 

She  doubts  she  would  like  to  live  her  life  over. 

Her  one  wish,  if  she  had  one  to  come  true,  would  be  to  be  with  her  precious  mate.  She  was  widowed 
in  1979. 

To  the  world  her  message  would  be,  ‘live  your  life  so  you  will  never  have  regrets’. 

The  message  and  advise  she  would  leave  to  her  family  is  to  continue  on  as  we  have  been  doing  and 
appreciate  the  good  things  you  have  learned. 

She  believes  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  be  the  most  important  person  who  has  lived  in  her  lifetime. 
She  says,  “He  did  so  much  for  the  people  during  the  Depression,  put  clothes  on  their  back  and  gave  jobs 
through  the  organization  of  the  WPA  so  families  could  buy  groceries. 

She  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  jolly  person,  one  who  loved  a  good  time,  good  clean  fun  and 
one  who  did  things  for  others  when  she  saw  a  need. 


LAUTICE  ROBERT  DUGGER  MAY  23,  1908-SEPTEMBER  7, 1982 

FOUR  DECADES  A  MACCLENNY  BARBER 
LAUTICE  DUGGER’S  BARBERSHOP  Remembered 

Lautice  Robert  Dugger  was  bom  May  23, 1908  to  Baker  County  pioneers,  Charlie  Dartie  and  Katie 
Aline  (Addie)  Rhoden  Dugger.  His  maternal  grandparents  were  Isham  Robert  and  Mary  Catherine 
Mobley  Rhoden. 

In  September  of  1930,  with  a  successful  barber  shop  business  booming  in  downtown  Macclenny, 
he  married  pretty  and  petite  18  year  old  Sarah  Lee  (Crawford) ,  daughter  of  early  county  pioneers  John 
Calhoun  and  Bertha  Mae  (Bennett)  Crawford.  The  couple  married  in  the  home  of  Judge  Beard  in 
Baldwin.  After  renting  apartments  and  moving  several  times,  they  hired  local  contractors,  Lacy  and 
Jesse  Mobley  in  1935,  to  build  them  a  modest  frame  home  on  SR  228  north.  They  were  to  never  move 
again.  Their  first  child,  Bobbie  Sue  (Mrs.  James  ‘Jimmy’)  Rowe  was  bom  in  the  front  bedroom  of  their 
home  on  January  30,  1936,  delivered  by  the  town  physician,  Dr.  Edward  Crockett.  She  was  joined  11 
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years  later  by  a  sister,  Martha  (Mrs.  Tim)  Starling. 

It  was  years  before  Lautice  and  Sarah  Lee  would  have  electricity  or  running  water.  Sarah  Lee  would 
wash  up  to  150  towels  weekly  that  Lautice  used  at  the  barber  shop,  ironing  them  with  a  hot  cast  iron.  She 
pumped  water  from  an  outdoor  hand  water  pump  to  do  the  family’s  laundry. 

Lautice  began  his  productive  barbering  career  by  attending  Florida  Barber  College  on  Broad  Street 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  During  the  1920s,  he  worked  as  a  barber  in  Baldwin  and  Sanderson  before  gain¬ 
ing  employment  in  the  popular  downtown  Macclenny  Barber  Shop  on  Main  Street  owned  by  Albert 
Kirkland.  Mr.  ‘Ab’,  as  he  was  called,  would  put  a  ‘Just  Learning’  sign  in  his  new  employee’s  barber  chair 
which  irritated  the  usually  mild  mannered  Lautice.  In  the  early  1930s  Lautice  bought  the  business  from 
Mr.  Kirkland  and  for  the  next  40  years,  he  employed  many  of  Baker  County’s  finest  and  most  talented 
barbers  to  work  with  him.  Among  them  were  Slim  Cobb  of  Sanderson,  Lonnie  Jones  and  Harold  Stone 
of  Macclenny. 

In  addition  to  twenty  five  cent  hair  cuts  a  customer  could  get  a  shave  for  fifteen  cents,  a  shower  for 
a  quarter,  and  a  shoe  shine  for  a  dime.  Oft  times  the  barber  shop  stayed  open  until  1 1  p.m.  at  night,  as 
patrons  crowded  into  town  especially  on  Saturday  nights.  Lautice,  and  his  co-workers,  were  privy  to  all 
the  town  gossip,  but  learned  to  quickly  forget  what  they  heard.  They  became  trusted  friends  to  their 
patrons. 

Lautice  and  Sarah  Lee  loved  to  dance,  and  sometimes,  he  would  get  off  work  early  after  hearing 
someone  come  through  town  with  a  loudspeaker  on  a  car  announcing  a  street  dance  that  night  or  some 
other  location.  The  couple  often  joined  friends  to  go  square  dancing  at  what  was  custom  in  those  days, 
the  house  of  friends  like  Rubin  Crawford  or  Jim  Sands,  and  later  years  in  the  downtown  American  Legion 
Hall  east  of  town  or  the  local  community  center.  They  were  known  to  dance  until  early  morning  hours. 

After  40  years  as  a  barber,  Lautice  was  diagnosed  with  Parkinson’s  Disease.  He  sold  his  Barber 
Shop  to  Ed  Crawford  in  1971  and  retired.  He  died  on  September  7, 1982. 

Today,  this  replica  barber  shop  in  Heritage  Park  honors  his  memory  and  long  time  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Baker  County.  The  original  bench  and  coat  rack  from  his  earlier  downtown  barber  shop,  as 
well  as  some  barber  tools  and  equipment,  are  on  exhibit. 


LOUISE  ANITA  FRATODDI  WHITT 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

Louise  Anita  Fratoddi  Whitt  was  bom  in  Birmingham,  Jefferson  County,  Alabama  in  1 9 1 6.  She  was 
one  of  three  children  bom  to  Catholic  parents  Bemaro  and  Julia  Montagna  Fratoddi.  She  has  remained 
loyal  and  steadfast  in  the  Catholic  faith  her  entire  life. 

While  growing  up  in  Birmingham,  known  as  the  “Steel  City  of  the  South’  she  and  her  siblings  would 
ride  the  street  cars  to  see  the  golden,  molten  liquid  flow  into  large  vats. 

After  attending  public  grammar  school  and  a  private  academy  high  school,  Louise  enter  nurses  train¬ 
ing  in  1933  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  Birmingham.  In  1936  she  graduated  as  a  Registered  Nurse. 

In  1942  Louise  married  J.P.  Whitt,  Jr.  who  was  a  foreman  with  Daniel  Construction  Company.  The 
couple  traveled  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  During  this  sojourn,  she  worked  in 
the  local  hospitals  in  these  different  states,  mostly  in  the  operating  room  and  in  obstetrics. 

The  joy  of  her  life  is  the  daughter  they  adopted  in  1954. 

In  1957  they  moved  to  Florida  where  her  husband  was  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Construction  for  the  State  of  Florida  prisons.  That  same  year  Louise  helped  to  open  Ed  Fraser  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Macclenny  as  Operating  Room  Supervisor.  She  remained  there  for  more  than  30  years  as 
Director  of  Nurses  or  Operating  Room  Supervisor. 

Louise  has  been  honored  with  numerous  outstanding  awards  beginning  with  the  local  Sertoma 
Club’s  distinguished  Service  To  Mankind  Award  in  1989. 

She  was  elected  the  Woman  of  the  Year  in  1 990  by  the  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club.  She  received  the 
Community  Service  Award  in  1993  from  the  Woodsman  of  the  World.  In  1994  Mariner  Senior  Health 
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Care  Center  of  Macclenny  voted  her  the  Volunteer  of  the  Year.  In  1997  she  received  the  once-in-a-life- 
time  Golden  Achievement  Award  from  the  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club  and  this  year  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital 
in  Jacksonville  elected  her  the  Volunteer  of  the  Year. 

Louise,  an  active  and  vital  member  of  the  Macclenny  Woman’s  Club,  currently  does  what  she  loves 
most,  volunteering  her  compassionate  services  to  Mariner  Senior  Health  Care  Center,  Baker  County 
Council  on  Aging  and  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  Jacksonville. 

A  woman  of  many  talents,  she  also  loves  to  crotchet,  walk,  visit  people  and  dance. 

Since  1990  Louise  has  belonged  to  the  Charmers,  a  group  of  senior  citizens  who  sing  and  dance. 
They  entertain  per  gratis  at  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  retirement  centers,  Councils  on  Aging,  and  for  com¬ 
munity  events.  They  have  been  featured  on  television. 

She  says  of  her  life  in  general,  ‘The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to  me  and  blessed  me  with  good  health, 
family  and  friends.”  She  thinks  the  most  important  invention  since  her  birth  has  been  the  x-ray  tube, 
invented  by  William  D.  Coolidge  in  1916. 

The  message  she  would  like  to  leave  to  the  world  is  ‘be  kind  to  one  another,  give  of  yourself  to  oth¬ 
ers,  and  always  do  the  best  you  can.’ 

Far  and  wide,  everyone  who  knows  Louise  can  testily  that  she  is  truly  a  woman  of  great  charity,  the 
greatest  of  all  virtues  to  possess,  and  has  certainly  been  a  blessing,  especially  to  the  people  of  Baker 
County,  by  her  faithful  years  of  service  to  the  entire  community. 


LUCILLE  DRIGGERS  THARPE 

Interview  1ms  2000 

On  November  11,1914  Lucille  Driggers  was  bom  in  Starke,  Bradford  County  Florida  at  the  board¬ 
ing  home  of  her  grandmother  which  was  situated  across  from  the  town’s  railroad  depot.  It  was  during  the 
horse  and  buggy  days  and  the  biggest  news  of  the  day  centered  around  World  War  I.  She  was  one  of  six 
children  bom  to  Melvin  Chace  and  Esther  Hicks  Driggers  Rehberg.  Her  father  was  a  union  man  work¬ 
ing  as  an  electrician. 

Lucille  lived  with  her  grandparents  in  Starke  until  age  three,  when  they  moved  to  Jacksonville, 
where  her  grandparents  had  another  boarding  house  in  the  Riverside  section.  She  attended  school  #4 
where  her  principal  was  named  ‘Miss  Annie’.  She  especially  enjoyed  reading  and  learning  about  other 
places  and  people.  She  remembers  that  her  Uncle  Joe  drove  a  streetcar  during  WWI  when  the  soldiers 
stayed  at  Camp  Johnson  in  tents.  “Every  Saturday  he  would  take  us  on  a  ride  to  see  the  soldiers,”  she 
remembers.  “Grandpa  had  a  barber  shop  in  Jacksonville  on  Hogan  Street,  and  he  would  let  us  walk  with 
him  to  work  and  we  would  go  to  the  movies  or  the  library  and  read.  He  would  also  take  us  to  all  the 
Veteran’s  Day  parades  and  I  always  thought  because  they  were  held  on  my  birthday  that  the  parades  were 
for  me.  One  day  we  went  to  a  parade  and  I  saw  Charles  Lindbergh,  after  he  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  a 
small  plane.  I  remember  he  sat  in  a  beautiful  touring  car.  Another  thing  I  remember,  she  says,  is  when 
they  completed  the  Acosta  Bridge,  you  could  walk  across  for  three  cents  but  when  I  could  see  the  water 
I  would  balk  and  not  go  any  further.  I  would  cry  until  my  sisters  came  back.” 

Lucile  says  her  heros  are  her  grandparents,  Hattie  and  Joe  Hicks.  “Grandma  always  worked  hard 
running  her  boarding  houses,  and  my  grandpa,  besides  being  a  barber,  went  west  at  age  18  to  survey  the 
railroads.  I  remember  hearing  him  talk  about  this  and  thought  it  must  have  been  very  hard  and  brave  for 
an  18  year  old  to  do  this.” 

A  big  change  came  for  Lucille  at  age  16.  “At  that  time  I  went  to  live  with  my  mother.  I  met  my 
future  husband,  Curtis  Tharpe,  at  church.  We  courted  for  one  year  and  was  married  in  Macclenny  by 
Judge  Brown.  Little  did  I  know  that  in  1949,  we  would  return  to  Macclenny  to  rear  our  six  children. 
Curtis  worked  at  the  dairy  and  we  lived  in  a  small  apartment  over  the  bull  pen.  He  made  fifty-cents  a 
week.  On  Saturday  we  would  go  shopping  for  incidentals  or  a  movie  because  the  man  he  worked  for  gave 
us  our  rent  and  groceries.  Four  of  our  children  were  bom  at  home  and  two  in  the  hospital.  Our  youngest 
child,  Judy,  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day  and  the  children  thought  that  was  all  they  were  getting.” 
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Lucille  and  Curtis  reared  their  six  children  in  Baker  County,  participating  in  all  the  community  activ¬ 
ities  and  supporting  their  children  in  sports  and  other  extra  curricular  activities.  She  says  her  main  inter¬ 
est  has  always  been  her  family,  after  rearing  their  six  children  they  reared  five  of  their  grandchildren. 

When  she  had  time  her  special  interest  was  reading.  However,  in  recent  years  diabetes  robbed  her 
of  her  eyesight. 

“Christmas  has  always  been  mine  and  Curtis’  favorite  time  of  year  and  holiday,”  she  says.  “I  also 
enjoy  family  parties  and  cook-outs  when  family  members  from  out  of  town  are  home.” 

Reflecting,  Lucille  says,  “When  you  are  my  age,  with  health  problems,  life  becomes  a  precious 
thing.  I  make  the  most  of  everyday  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  many  good  things  in  my  daily  life.  All 
of  my  family  are  favorites  to  me  because  without  them  I  would  be  lost.  My  church  family  are  my  friends, 
especially  Lois  Milton  because  she  picks  me  up  and  brings  me  home  from  Church  every  Sunday.  I  feel 
that  without  the  love  of  family  and  friends  and  the  love  of  God,  life  would  have  no  meaning.  My  heros 
today  are  my  children  and  grandchildren  because  of  the  care  and  love  they  show  me  every  day.” 

The  one  thing  that  concerns  Lucille  the  most  in  today’s  world  is  the  immoral  character  of  people  and 
the  presences  of  drugs,  alcohol  and  tobacco,  especially  in  our  young  people. 

Of  the  greatest  invention  she  considers  in  her  lifetime  she  notes,  “After  rearing  so  many  children, 
the  greatest  invention  to  me  is  the  automatic  washer  and  dryer.” 

Lucille  said  she  would  not  change  anything  about  her  life  and  the  most  important  event  she  consid¬ 
ers  in  her  lifetime  was  the  end  of  the  war  and  Depression. 

If  she  could  only  have  one  wish  it  would  be  that  a  cure  for  cancer  could  be  found. 

The  message  she  would  like  to  leave  to  her  family  is  to  always  remember  the  values  taught  to  them, 
to  take  care  of  their  health  and  be  kind  to  those  around  them. 

She  considers  the  most  important  person  who  has  lived  in  her  lifetime  to  be  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

She  would  liked  to  remembered  as  a  good  wife,  mother,  grandmother  and  friend. 

This  widowed  mother  of  six  children:  Kingsley,  Butch,  Terry,  Carolyn  Cowart,  Judy  Roberts,  and 
Claudia  Griffis  (deceased),  has  nineteen  grandchildren,  25  great  grandchildren,  and  three  great  great 
grandchildren.  She  has  been  a  devout  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  45  years. 

Several  times  annually  Lucille  and  her  family  give  of  their  time  to  champion  the  Claudia  Tharpe 
Griffis  Memorial  Fund  organized  by  the  Tharpe  family  in  honor  of  the  daughter  who  died  in  the  prime  of 
her  life  from  cancer.  The  fund  was  established  to  help  subsidize  Baker  County  citizens  who  need  help 
with  costly  cancer  treatment.  Through  the  foundation  a ‘House  of  Love’ was  built  mostly  from  volun¬ 
teer  labor  and  sold  to  help  assist  the  foundation  financially.  Each  year  ‘Claudia’s  Angels’  can  be  found 
donating  time  and  energies  to  help  Baker  County  citizens  meet  emotional,  physical  and  financial  needs. 

It  surely  goes  without  saying  that  the  life  of  Lucille  Driggers  Tharpe  has  been  one  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  her  family  and  community. 

MABEL  CARTER  BRAZIL 

Mabel  was  the  oldest  of  eleven  children  bom  to  Allen  T.  and  Mozelle  Vames  Carter,  on  June  20, 
1922  in  Sumner,  Levy  County,  Florida.  At  the  time  of  her  birth,  Warren  G.  Harding  was  President  of  the 
Untied  States  and  headlines  in  the  news  that  day  reported  that  Chicago  police  had  arrested  bathers  for 
exposing  their  arms  and  legs  in  public  calling  it  indecent  exposure. 

She  was  only  four  months  old  when  she  moved  with  her  parents  to  Jacksonville,  Florida.  She 
attended  school  in  Duval  County  except  for  one  year  when  her  family  temporarily  moved  to  Baker 
County.  Remembering  her  school  days,  she  said,  “When  I  went  to  school,  we  were  taught  the  3  R’s. 
School  was  disciplined,  and  there  were  no  gangs,  guns,  drugs  or  violence  and  prayers  were  allowed  “. 

She  has  loved  music  and  singing  all  of  her  life.  In  school  she  was  a  member  of  the  glee  club  and 
performed  in  many  variety  and  talent  shows.  She  and  two  of  her  sisters  sang  in  a  family  quartet  with  her 
father  who  sang  base.  Through  the  years  Mabel  has  sung  for  many  weddings,  and  since  1990,  she  has 
been  a  member  of  ‘The  Charmers’  a  local  group  of  six  ladies  whose  popular  singing  and  dancing  perform- 
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ance  was  featured  on  Channel  4  TV  50  Plus  Show  with  Dick  Stratton. 

The  year  Mabel  attended  one  year  of  high  school  in  Baker  County  she  remembers  doing  an  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Joe  Penner  from  the  movie  College  Rhythm.  She  sang  ‘Wanna  Buy  A  Duck”  with  a  real  live 
duck  as  her  prop! 

Mabel  has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  faith  her  entire  life.  She  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  14  years. 
Her  great  grandfather,  S.S.  Proctor  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Lake  Butler  in  1888  and 
served  for  1 8  years.  He  helped  organize  the  Hopeful  Baptist  Church  in  Lake  City  on  August  7, 1 887.  The 
church  is  still  in  active  service  today.  Mabel  is  currently  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Macclenny. 

Mabel  was  only  16  years  old  when  she  met  handsome  and  dashing  Dallas  Brazil  while  roller  skat¬ 
ing  in  the  park  near  her  home.  The  couple  married  the  following  year  on  August  5, 1939  and  recently  cel¬ 
ebrated  their  60th  wedding  anniversary.  They  have  one  son,  Glenn  E.  Brazil  who  retired  after  30  years  as 
a  Special  Agent  with  the  US  Treasury  Department.  He  and  his  wife  Brenda  live  in  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 
Their  daughter  Glynis  and  her  husband  John  McGee  of  Marietta,  Ga.  presented  Mabel  and  Dallas  with  a 
great  grand  daughter  Mollie  Glyn  and  grandson,  Brandon  Brazil  who  lives  in  Montgomery,  Al. 

In  1970  Mabel  and  Dallas  moved  from  Jacksonville  to  Macclenny  and  settled  in  one  of  the  county’s 
oldest  historical  homes  which  is  registered  with  the  local  Historical  Society.  Extensive  renovations  has 
made  it  very  homey  and  comfortable.  Mabel  has  enjoyed  being  an  active  member  of  the  Woman’s  Club 
of  Macclenny  for  25  years.  Having  served  the  club  as  secretary,  she  currently  holds  the  office  of 
Parliamentarian.  She  is  a  former  member  of  the  Baker  County  Public  Health  Advisory  Council,  and  for 
more  than  two  decades,  she  has  performed  at  Wells  Nursing  Home  with  Miss  Fay  Milton  and  the  Down 
Memory  Lane  group  who  sing  and  entertain  the  residents  all  through  the  year. 

Christmas  is  Mabel’s  favorite  holiday.  “I  love  everything  about  it,”  she  says. 

The  most  important  things  in  Mabel’s  life  are  God  and  family.  She  dislikes  all  of  the  violence  and 
crime  that  is  in  the  world  today. 

Mabel  considers  television  to  be  the  most  important  invention  in  the  world  since  her  birth.  If  she 
could  live  her  life  over  she  would  learn  to  drive  so  she  could  be  more  independent.  In  her  lifetime  she 
considers  the  most  important  event  to  be  the  end  of  World  War  II.  She  considers  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  be  the  most  important  person  who  has  lived  in  her  lifetime. 

The  message  Mabel  would  like  to  leave  to  her  family  is,  “Stay  as  sweet  as  you  are  and  keep  doing 
what  you  are  doing  because  you  are  super!” 

Mabel  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  being  a  good,  honest,  truthful,  decent  law  abiding,  and  grate¬ 
ful  person. 

In  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  her,  in  and  out  of  Baker  County,  Mabel  Carter  Brazil’s  life  can  truthful¬ 
ly  be  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  those  standards. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  ‘BUCK’  MANN,  SR. 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

Tall  and  lanky,  William  Thomas  Mann,  fondly  called  ‘Buck’  by  all  who  know  him  is  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  everyone  seems  to  love  and  respect.  He  was  bom  on  October  4,  1932  in  neighboring 
Jacksonville.  In  those  days  many  women  died  in  childbirth  so  it  was  thought  by  his  family  that 
Jacksonville  would  be  a  safer  place  for  children  to  be  bom.  Lucky  for  Baker  County  none  of  that  sand 
got  into  his  shoes  for  he  has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  growth  of  the  place  he  has  always  proudly  called 
home. 

Buck,  the  son  of  Thomas  Orson  ‘Pat’  Mann  and  Eva  Raulerson  Mann  has  a  strong  pioneer  heritage 
in  Baker  County.  Sanderson  was  where  he,  and  his  only  sibling  Faye  Mann  Nettles,  were  privileged  to 
grow  up  influenced  by  the  extraordinary  traits,  characters  and  examples  of  their  pioneer  forebears.  His 
mother,  Eva,  a  kind,  benevolent  woman  also  raised  five  of  her  nieces  and  nephews,  the  children  of  her  sis¬ 
ter  Jennie  Ruth,  who  died  in  childbirth.  They  were  Elizabeth  Peke,  Gracie  Freeman,  Amy  Hodges,  the 
late  Mary  Peeler,  and  W.A.  ‘Bill’  Raulerson.  She  also  reared  a  cousin,  Irene  Manning  and  all  the  children 
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grew  up  as  one  big  family. 

Buck  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Depression,  when  Herbert  Hoover  was  president  and 
though  times  were  difficult  he,  like  all  the  other  Sanderson  townspeople,  were  rich  in  the  more  simple 
things  in  life.  In  Sanderson  there  were  very  few  cars  and  most  people  came  to  town  from  farms  in  their 
mule  and  wagon.  They  tied  them  up  beneath  the  shade  of  tall  spreading  sycamore  trees  while  they  pur¬ 
chased  their  groceries  or  checked  for  their  mail. 

Buck  describes  the  town  as  a  very  small  crossroad  town  that  was  settled  because  of  a  railroad  depot 
and  the  trade  it  brought  in.  He  thought  it  was  a  grand  place  because  it  was  the  only  place  he  had  ever  been 
as  a  child.  His  father  was  in  the  Naval  Store,  turpentine,  business.  Buck  and  his  sister  Faye,  and  all  the 
other  children  that  grew  up  in  his  home,  attended  Sanderson  High  School  which  was  a  school  for  all 
grades  and  included  students  from  Sanderson  and  Olustee.  He  remembers  that  the  teachers  rode  the  bus 
to  and  from  school  each  day  with  the  students.  He  said  the  only  three  cars  at  school  belonged  to  Ms.  Carly 
Tyler  and  Mrs  Clifford  Dobson,  teachers  and  the  principal  Mr.  Thomas  Sweat.  In  his  day  the  students 
never  had  field  trips  as  they  do  today.  ‘Our  field  day,  if  we  had  one,’  he  said,  ‘was  to  walk  down  to  the 
Sanderson  over  pass  and  play  all  day.  The  late  E.C.  ‘Sonny’  Rogers  was  his  best  friend  when  he  was  grow¬ 
ing  up.  He  remembers  that  there  was  no  organized  recreation.  “We  just  ran  around  Sanderson  about  900 
miles  a  week,”  he  said.  “We  ran  everywhere  we  went  with  a  wheel  and  a  piece  of  wire  to  push  it.  We 
made  a  lot  of  our  own  toys  to  play  with  using  our  imaginations.  We  would  take  cypress  tree  pieces  and 
cut  it  into  wheels,  mount  them  on  a  2x4  piece  of  wood  and  put  a  metal  Prince  Albert  can  on  the  front  for 
a  hood  making  our  own  toy  trucks.” 

Buck  said  his  hero  in  those  days  was  Mr.  Tom  Fraser.  “I  always  looked  up  to  him.  He  was  the  one 
person  in  town  who  always  had  a  car  and  money”. 

Buck’s  mother  ran  a  grocery  store  while  his  father  ran  a  turpentine  operation.  Saturdays  were  pros¬ 
perous  days  for  Sanderson  merchants.  Most  people  either  rode  a  horse  to  town,  or  if  they  brought  their 
families,  they  would  come  by  horse  and  wagon.  They  would  visit  and  catch  up  on  the  news,  and  if  for¬ 
tunate  enough  they  would  buy  a  five  cents  cup  of  ice-cream  sold  by  Aunt  Sallie  Blue,  when  it  arrived  by 
train  packed  in  dry  ice.  And,  if  they  could  afford  it,  they  would  purchase  a  big  slab  of  cheese,  some  soda 
crackers  and  an  R.  C.  Cola  for  lunch  or  a  snack.  Most  people  purchased  their  groceries  and  other  neces¬ 
sities  on  credit  in  those  days,  and  paid  their  bill  annually  when  their  crops,  such  as  tobacco,  came  in. 

Buck’s  family  had  the  only  telephone  in  town  until  the  1960s,  and  for  years,  he  ran  to  the  homes  of 
townspeople  to  deliver  a  message  or  advise  a  person  of  the  call.  Sometimes  it  was  tragic  news  such  as  a 
death  or  accident.  If  the  call  came  at  night  he  often  jumped  on  his  of  mule  Pete  to  deliver  the  message. 

He  was  eleven  when  his  daddy  died  and  his  grandfather  took  over  the  turpentine  business,  which 
was  known  as  Raulerson  and  Mann  Turpentine.  By  the  time  Buck  turned  16,  his  grandfather  had  a  heart 
attack.  Buck  quit  school  to  help  an  uncle  run  the  business.  Around  1950  the  beetles  began  killing  pine 
trees  and  they  began  to  harvest  the  trees  for  pulpwood,  and  thus  began  their  pulpwood  business,  which 
eventually  evolved  into  the  timber  growing  operation. 

By  the  time  Buck  turned  17,  ‘Dolly’  Conway  had  moved  to  South  Sanderson  from  North  Carolina. 
“I  first  met  her  in  the  spring  at  the  skating  rink  at  Macclenny,”  he  remembers.  “We  started  dating  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weekend  and  were  married  on  December  2nd.” 

In  the  first  eight  years  of  their  marriage  the  couple  had  three  children,  a  daughter,  Connie  Lorine 
Bennett,  William  Thomas,  Jr.  and  Ronald  Lee  Mann.  They  have  been  married  more  than  half  a  century. 

Although  Buck  is  still  interested  in  timber  and  farming,  most  of  his  time  is  spent  with  his  two  year 
old  great  granddaughters.  His  favorite  time  of  year  is  Thanksgiving  because  he  and  Dolly  always  prepare 
a  big  family  dinner  and  everyone  in  their  family  makes  it  home  for  the  day.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month,  Buck  prepares  all  the  meat  and  the  family  has  a  covered  dish  luncheon  following  church.  He 
enjoys  frying  fish  especially  for  church  functions  such  as  gospel  sings  or  meetings. 

About  life  in  general  he  says,  “I  have  been  blessed  to  live  in  this  time  because  of  the  growth  in  the 
county,  state,  and  nation.”  He  feels  especially  blessed  for  all  the  wonderful  inventions  he  has  been  able 
to  use  over  the  past  40  years. 

Buck  feels  very  privileged  to  have  been  of  service  in  the  Baker  County  community.  He  served  for 
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eight  years  as  a  school  board  member  and  for  19  years  on  the  Baker  County  Development  Commission. 
For  27  years  he  served  on  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committee  for  Baker  County. 
He  acknowledges  the  great  blessings  his  children  have  brought  to  him  as  well  as  valuable  friendships  cul¬ 
tivated  over  the  years  in  the  community  and  church  family.  His  neighbors,  Raymond  Phillips  and  L.D. 
Chestnut,  share  many  common  interests  and  views  with  him  and,  are  his  favorite  people  with  which  he 
likes  to  hangout. 

He  considers  the  most  important  thing  in  his  life,  his  wife,  Dolly. 

The  thing  he  most  dislikes  about  life  is  the  distrust  that  exists  in  politics. 

He  considers  the  most  important  thing  since  his  birth . is  the  mass  usage  of  electricity  and  trans¬ 

portation. 

If  he  had  his  life  to  live  over ,  he  would  start  going  to  church  sooner  to  find  God  which  would  have 
made  his  life  easier. 

If  he  could  leave  a  message  to  the  world  it  would  be  to  stop  arguing,  don’t  gripe,  go  to  church,  and 
be  the  best  person  you  can  be.  The  message  he  would  like  to  leave  to  his  family  is  to  be  honest  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  be  happy.  He  considers  the  most  important  person  who  has  lived  in  his  lifetime  President  Harry 
Truman  who  said,’  ‘The  buck  stops  here’.  Buck  remembers  that  President  Truman  said  what  he  thought 
whether  it  was  popular  or  not,  and  he  was  honest,  and  straight  forward  with  the  people.’ 

We  shouldn’t  be  surprise  Buck  feels  that  way,  because  that  is  the  example  he  has  always  been  to  oth¬ 
ers. 


MARJORIE  HENRY  JONES  LORD  1927-2003 

Interview  1999-2000 

It  was  in  a  little  log  cabin  in  West  Scarboro  Maine  that  Marjorie  Henry  was  bom  September  17, 1927 
delivered  by  a  midwife.  Her  mother  had  been  an  old-maid  school  teacher  when  she  married  at  age  36 
with  the  desire  to  have  children.  “My  mother  said  that  a  woman  that  didn’t  have  children  was  like  a  ship 
that  was  built  and  never  sailed  at  sea.  She  was  42  years  old  when  I  arrived.  Daddy  worked  as  a  switch¬ 
man  on  the  railroad.  lie  was  1 1  years  older  than  Mama  and  they  were  more  like  our  grandparents  than 
parents.  In  fact  Daddy  had  grandchildren  older  than  then  we  were.  On  Saturday  nights  our  parents  would 
load  us  all  up  in  the  buggy  and  we’d  go  to  the  bam  dance.  Daddy  was  such  a  good  dancer  and  when  he 
had  a  good  partner  the  rest  of  the  people  would  stop  dancing  to  watch  him.  Daddy  said  Mother  was  like 
dancing  with  a  broom.  My  mother  left  my  Daddy  in  1933,  and  later  moved  to  Jacksonville  where  she  had 
relatives.  Daddy  died  after  we  moved  to  Florida. 

We  lived  in  the  Brentwood  Housing  Project,  and  I  attended  Kirby  Smith  Junior  High  School.  I  had 
dreams  of  finishing  high  school  and  going  to  college  but  due  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control  all  these 
dreams  were  shattered  in  October  1945,  and  I  had  to  quit  school  my  senior  year.  My  mother  chose  my 
first  husband  for  me  so  I  married,  and  was  a  mother  by  age  eighteen.  I  was  blessed  with  three  wonder¬ 
ful  children  from  this  marriage,  but  I  chose  my  second  husband  myself.  He  was  the  one  my  mother  did¬ 
n’t  like,  but  the  only  man  that  I  have  ever  really  loved.  We  needed  each  other  and  with  his  two  children, 
and  my  three,  William  B.  Lord  and  I  married  on  December  12, 1953  and  was  blessed  with  a  son.  At  age 
26  I  had  six  children  which  kept  me  well,  occupied  and  I  devoted  my  life  to  being  a  mother  and  home¬ 
maker.  We  were  married  for  38  years  when  Bill  died,  after  several  years  of  being  disabled  to  work. 

Because  of  the  size  of  my  family,  there  was  a  need  to  grow  my  own  vegetables  and  can  them  for 
future  use.  I  made  most  of  my  children’s  clothes.  In  March  1979  surgery  on  my  lower  back  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  garden  and  tend  the  animals  and  chickens.  I  had  always  wanted  to  go  back  to  school, 
but  it  seemed  impossible.  I  did  not  believe  any  of  my  dreams  would  ever  come  true  and  I  had  almost 
given  up  all  hope  of  receiving  a  high  school  diploma  after  becoming  so  very  old.  But  in  August  1980, 
after  recovering  enough  from  the  surgery,  I  enrolled  in  a  GED  class  and  received  the  highest  score  of  all 
the  Baker  County  students  that  took  the  test  in  the  1980-91  class.  I  graduated  class  valedictorian.  The 
school  superintendent,  Tim  Starling,  encouraged  me  to  continue  my  education  and  advised  me  how  to 
receive  the  Pell  Grant  to  pay  for  my  fees  and  books.  I  registered  for  Computer  Programming  classes  at 
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Lake  City  Community  College  and  rode  the  school  bus  back  and  forth  to  classes.  I  made  a  3.6  GPA  the 
first  semester,  was  initiated  into  Phi  Theta  Kappa  National  Honor  Society.  Later  I  was  elected  to  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  and  awarded  an  Associate  of  Science  Degree  CUM  LAUDE  in  Computer  Programming  and  Data 
Processing.  I  found  that  most  companies  used  software  instead  of  a  programmer  but  I  did  not  let  this  dis¬ 
courage  me.  I  returned  to  college  and  received  an  Associate  of  Science  degree  in  Clerical  Science  and 
obtained  a  position  in  the  Business  Office  of  the  college  starting  as  a  Senior  Clerk.  I  was  awarded  an 
Associate  of  Science  Degree  in  Clerical  Science  CUM  LAUDE.  I  worked  my  way  up  to  the  position  of 
Account  Clerk  II  doing  all  the  General  Ledger  Accounting.  On  May  5,  1995  I  received  an  Associate  of 
Arts  in  Business  Administration  MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE.  I  was  the  oldest  student  at  age  67  to  graduate. 
Presently  I  have  155  credit  hours  with  a  3.47  GPA  on  my  way  to  becoming  a  CPA. 

I  have  15  precious  grandchildren,  enjoy  writing  and  crocheting.  I  won  eight  blue  ribbons  at  the  fair 
in  Nov  1994  for  my  crochet  bed  dolls  and  have  won  other  blue  ribbons  for  the  dolls  and  flower  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  Woman’s  Club’s  Exhibits.  I  enjoy  buying  toys,  stuffed  animals  and  dolls  at  auctions,  thrift 
stores  and  yard  sales  to  wash,  mend  re-stuff ,  re-dress  and  give  to  needy  children  at  Christmas.  I  feel  this 
is  my  ministry  that  God  has  given  me  to  bless  others. 

I  collect  shells,  bells,  clowns,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  stamps  and  all  sorts  of  knick  knacks.  I 
research  each  stamp  and  include  the  history  about  what  is  on  each  stamp.  I  love  to  learn  and  my  den  is 
wall  to  wall  books. 

In  the  golden  years  of  my  life  I  enjoy  many  things  including  going  back  to  school  and  fulfilling  some 
of  my  dreams  but  I  wish  that  I  could  have  fulfilled  even  more  of  them.  I  joined  the  Woman’s  Club  in  1995 
and  serve  as  Treasurer  and  chairman  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Before  I  became  handicapped  by  arthritis  I  enjoyed  fishing ,  hunting,  rooting  plants,  playing  sports 
and  all  outdoor  activities.  My  husband  and  I  used  to  go  to  the  motorcycle  races  in  Daytona  on  his  motor¬ 
cycle.  I  loved  driving  our  jeep  up  and  down  the  sand  dunes.  I  still  stay  busy  doing  the  things  that  I  am 
able  to  do.  I  have  had  a  very  full,  busy  life  that  included  lots  of  happiness  as  well  as  sadness.  Though  I 
am  72  years  young,  I  believe  that  I  still  can  do  many  things  to  help  others  and  see  more  of  my  dreams 
come  true. 

My  general  feelings  about  life  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  have  faith  that  He  will  let  everything  work 
together  in  my  life  for  my  good.  I  thank  Him  everyday  for  being  able  to  do  things  to  help  myself  and  to 
bless  others. 

All  my  family  are  very  special  to  me  but  particularly  my  daughter-in-law  Valerie  Lord  and  my  grand 
daughter  in  law  Betsy  Starling.  My  daughter  Frances  is  my  rock,  and  I  have  one  favorite  niece,  Elizabeth 
Bullard. 

The  most  important  thing  in  my  life  is  my  family  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  favorite  holiday  is 
Christmas  as  it  is  the  birth  of  my  Savior  and  a  time  to  think  of  others. 

I  dislike  what  is  happening  to  our  children  and  young  people  in  the  world  today.  First  it  was  televi¬ 
sion  filling  their  minds  with  hate  and  killing,  and  now  the  computer  with  Internet  shows  them  even  more 
evil.  I  dislike  the  drugs  readily  available  to  our  children.  All  of  these  things  will  not  get  any  better  until 
America  turns  back  to  God  and  puts  God  back  into  the  schools  and  other  places.  Then  we  can  save  our 
children  from  the  evil  things  of  today. 

If  I  could  live  my  life  over,  I  would  try  even  harder  to  be  kinder,  and  more  caring  for  others.  I  would 
start  going  back  *o  school  sooner  so  I  could  reach  all  my  goals  before  I  got  too  old  and  physically  disable. 

I  feel  the  most  important  event  that  happened  during  my  lifetime  was  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  If  I  could  have  one  wish,  which  is  also  my  prayer,  it  would  be  to  have  the  health  and  ability  to  do 
more  for  others  to  bless  their  lives.. 

In  my  lifetime  I  believe  the  most  important  person  to  have  lived  is  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  advise  I  would  leave  to  the  world  would  be  to  make  the  most  out  of  everyday  and  strive  to 
achieve  your  goals  before  you  become  too  ill  and  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  message  I  would 
leave  to  my  family  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  have  love  for  one  another. 

I  would  like  the  world  to  remember  me  as  a  good  Christian  mother  and  a  friend  to  all.  I  would  also 
like  them  to  remember  the  things  I  have  done  for  them  that  blessed  their  lives,  and  that  I  have  tried  to  live 
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a  Christian  life,  serve  the  Lord,  and  a  help  to  others.  Those  who  know  this  giant  of  a  determined  woman 
will  remember  her  also  with  great  admiration  and  respect. 

Marjorie  Loud  died  in  July  2003. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  McALPIN  FINLEY 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

The  only  child  of  Joseph  William  and  Elizabeth  Cone  McAlpin  was  bom  May  26, 1927,  at  the  home 
of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Randolph  (Dolph)  Cone  in  rural  White  Springs  in  Northeast  Florida’s 
Hamilton  County.  She  only  weighed  two  pounds  and  12  ounces  at  birth.  “At  one  year  I  only  weighed 
13  pounds,  “  she  says,  “but  I  was  walking  and  talking  and  some  people  say  I’ve  never  hushed”. 

Mary  descends  from  a  long  line  of  Florida  pioneer  stock.  Her  father  served  as  a  Florida  State 
Representative  for  Hamilton  County  for  20  years,  and  speaker  Protem  in  1950-5 1 .  She  was  reared  on  her 
parent’s  productive  farm  amid  sharecroppers  and  their  families.  Eager  to  learn,  she  sat  at  her  mother’s 
knee  and  became  proficient  at  an  early  age  in  sewing  and  homemaking  duties.  She  first  learned  to  make 
doll  clothes  and  then  progressed  to  making  garments  for  the  sharecropper’s  children. 

Her  parents  were  usually  among  the  first  in  the  community  to  have  modem  conveniences.  Mary 
remembers  the  Superfix  Refrigerator  in  hr  parent’s  home  that  they  used  until  the  late  40s.  It  had  a  two 
burner  stove  on  one  side  and  the  other  side  was  used  to  make  ice.  Friends  and  neighbors  gathered  at  her 
home  to  hear  her  family’s  battery  operated  radio. 

In  1944  Mary  entered  Florida  State  College  for  Women  in  Tallahassee  to  major  in  Home  Economics. 
During  her  years  there  the  name  was  changed  to  Florida  State  university.  She  graduated  with  her  degree 
in  1948.  Her  father’s  colleague  in  the  legislature  was  Baker  County’s  Bob  Bumsed  and  he  suggested  to 
Mary’s  dad  that  Mary  apply  for  employment  in  Baker  County  since  his  brother  Jimmy  was  school  super¬ 
intendent  and  needed  a  Home  Economics  teacher. 

She  got  the  job  and  began  working  with  her  students  using  the  three  sewing  machines  and  an  old  oil 
stove  that  couldn’t  be  regulated.  “The  thing  smoked  up  everything”  she  said.  Three  years  later  Florida 
Power  and  Light  donated  new  electric  stoves. 

Her  students  at  Macclenny  Glen  High  School  soon  learned  she  was  a  no-nonsense  teacher  but  they 
liked  her.  Many  of  her  students  had  never  ventured  out  of  Baker  County  when  she  took  them  to  Future 
Homemaker’s  Conventions.  One  of  her  students  said  of  her,  “She  was  fanatical  about  etiquette  and  good 
behavior.  You  had  to  act  like  a  lady,  but  somehow  you  just  wanted  to  be  good  for  her.”  Another  student 
said,  She  brought  something  to  our  community  that  we  needed  and  had  never  had  before.” 

In  195 1  Mary  married  Maines  Finley,  a  county  native,  whose  family  lived  across  the  street  from  her 
boarding  house.  The  couple  had  one  child,  Linda  Susan,  a  graduate  from  Mercer  University,  and  now  an 
attorney  in  Atlanta ,  Georgia. 

Mary  not  only  taught  the  young  high  school  ladies  etiquette  and  good  behavior,  but  some  of  the  boys 
who  joined  her  class  thinking  it  was  easy.  One  of  the  first  of  these  students  became  Baker  County’s 
School  Superintendent  Tim  Starling.  Of  her  he  said,  “She  got  me  started  cooking  and  that’s  my  therapy 
today,  the  way  I  deal  with  stress.”  At  her  retirement  he  told  the  hundreds  attending  the  event,  “Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  status  leaders  and  some  are  esteemed  leaders.  Of  her  I  have  to  say  she  is  an  esteemed  leader.  She 
is  a  role  model  of  the  highest  caliber.” 

Today  some  of  Baker  County’s  award  winning  cooks  and  seamstresses  were  taught  under  her 
tuteledge.  One  of  her  students,  Betty  Sands,  who  is  a  career  high  school  English  instructor  said ,  “A  part 
of  her  has  always  gone  with  me  in  life.  She  taught  me  an  attitude  and  a  spirit.  She  taught  me  not  only  to 
do  things  right,  but  to  want  to  do  them  right.”  Macclenny ’s  City  Manager,  Gerald  Dopson  one  of  her  for¬ 
mer  students  said,  “Even  though  she  was  strict  she  possessed  that  unique  personality  that  made  you  look 
forward  to  her  class.  She  had  an  effect  of  tranquility  on  us,  you  just  wanted  to  perform  respectfully  for 
her.  She  was  a  great  influence  because  she  showed  you  that  it  was  possible  to  be  firm,  but  kind.” 

Those  praiseworthy  remarks  from  former  students  do  not  come  close  to  expressing  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  she  has  been  to  countless  students  and  the  high  esteem  by  which  she  is  held  . 
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After  a  24  year  career  in  the  Home  Economics  field  Mary  became  an  Occupational  Specialist  at  the 
high  school  a  job  she  loved  because  she  was  able  to  help  numerous  students  secure  financial  aid  and  make 
career  decisions  to  further  their  education.  “The  most  rewarding  thing  abut  teaching  is  to  see  your  students 
grow  and  develop  into  successful  citizens  and  take  their  place  in  the  community  as  leaders,”  she  said. 

On  January  29,  1993  Mary  retired  amid  showers  of  praise  and  accolades  after  44.6  years.  It  was  a 
record  for  the  most  consecutive  years  of  teaching  in  Baker  County’s  School  District.  Hundreds  who 
attended  a  reception  in  her  honor  paid  her  homage.  Her  former  student,  and  then  School  Superintendent, 
Tim  Starling,  presented  her  with  a  resolution  from  the  governor  and  cabinet  praising  all  her  years  of  labor 
for  state  and  local  services.  With  Maines  retired  from  the  Department  of  Revenue  after  3 1  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  they  operate  the  457  acre  farm  in  White  Springs,  much  like  in  the  days  when  she  and  her  parents  lived 
there.  Until  1997,  when  the  farm  was  sold,  she  and  Maines  maintained  the  old  homestead  much  like  it 
was  in  the  days  when  she  grew  up....  producing  an  abundance  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  pasture  for  their 
grazing  cattle. 

Mary’s  hobbies  are  numerous  and  she  is  masterful  in  all.  She  loves  to  cook,  crochet,  growing  flow¬ 
ers  and  helping  people.  She  is  currently  president  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Macclenny,  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Junior  Woman’s  Club  holds  a  total  of  41  years  of  membership.  She  wrote  a  75  year  history  of 
the  Woman’s  Club  of  Macclenny  and  in  1995  was  selected  as  the  Club’s  Woman  of  the  year.  She  holds 
offices  in  Alpha  Delta  Kappa  Teachers  Sorority,  Sponsor  for  Xi  Lamba  Chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi, 
Member  of  the  Katherine  Livingston  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Membership 
Chairman  for  Baker  County  Retired  Educator’s  Association,  Member  of  Baldwin  Chapter  Order  of 
Eastern  Star,  volunteer  for  Mariner  Nursing  Home  where  she  makes  lap  robes,  walker  bags,  and  welcome 
baskets  for  new  residents.  She  regularly  visits  residents  on  a  weekly  basis.  She  is  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Baker  County  Civic  Center.  She  was  presented  the  Service  to  Mankind  Award  from  the 
Sertoma  Club,  and  a  certificate  of  recognition  for  conscientious  and  dedicated  community  service  from 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

She  believes  that  life  is  a  gift  and  you  make  of  it  what  you  put  into  it.  Her  love  for  God  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  are  the  most  important  things  to  her.  She  considers  the  computer  and  other  technological  advances  the 
most  important  inventions  in  the  world.  The  most  important  event  in  her  lifetime  she  feels  has  been  the 
exploration  of  space.  If  she  could  have  one  wish  it  would  be  that  there  would  be  a  cure  for  all  types  of 
cancer.  She  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  kind,  helpful,  and  loving  person. 

Mary  is  a  devoted  and  highly  esteemed  educator  and  friend  in  our  community,  state  and  nation.  She 
is  known  by  all  for  her  untiring  energy,  high  ideals,  broad  vision,  and  lofty  principals.  She  has  lived  a  life 
so  frill  of  accomplishments  that  few  can  match  the  honor  and  respect  that  is  associated  with  her  name. 

JAMES  ALLAN  MILTON 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

James  Allan  Milton  has  one  of  the  most  illustrious  family  heritages  of  anyone  in  Baker  County.  His 
family’s  name,  Milton,  has  been  synonymous  with  education  and  outstanding  community  and  area  con¬ 
tributions.  This  clan  of  people  can  claim  their  beginnings  from  royalty  in  England  to  outstanding  politi¬ 
cal  successes  in  American.  So  it  was  Baker  County’s  good  fortune  when  two  Milton  brothers  came  from 
Georgia  territory  into  the  backwoods  of  this  area  and  began  a  legacy  that  has  touched  the  lives,  in  a  pos¬ 
itive  way,  of  almost  every  Baker  County  citizen.  Clarence  Josephus  Milton  and  his  brother,  James  Oliver 
entered  Baker  County  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1800s  while  another  brother,  David  moved  on  to  Lake  City 
and  eventually  Tampa. 

Clarence,  a  carpenter  and  farmer,  first  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  northwest  section  of  Baker  County, 
while  his  brother  Oliver  settled  in  Macclenny  and  was  a  Jack  of  all  tradesman  as  well  as  postmaster,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1916.  Clarence  eventually  traded  his  farm  to  C.L.  Hodges  for  acreage  Hodges  owned  in  east 
Macclenny  that  merged  with  Oliver’s  land.  Members  of  the  growing  family  soon  spread  out  all  over  the 
county. 

James  Oliver  Milton,  Allan’s  grandfather,  bom  in  1869  married  Baker  County  native  Lou  Dicey 
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Rhoden  in  1888.  She  left  him  a  widower  in  1927  with  11  children  when  the  youngest,  Maxine ,  was  17 
years  old.  He  spent  many  hours  playing  strains  of  beautiful  music  on  his  violin  and  towns  people  could 
hear  him  playing  for  blocks.  He  was  also  a  great  fiddle  player  often  entering  competitions  in  Jacksonville. 
He  was  billed  once  in  a  Florida  Times  Union  article  dated  Monday,  January  25,  1926,  as  the  foremost 
Fiddler  in  Florida  and  in  yet  another  article  as  Florida’s  Number  One  Fiddler.  He  was  also  an  expert  in 
beautiful  calligraphic  script  and  contracted  to  do  invitations,  fancy  writing  and  sketches  for  newspaper 
publishers.  Among  Allan’s  most  prized  possession  is  his  grandfather  Oliver’s  fiddle. 

Allan  grew  up  next  door  to  his  grandfather.  “He  was  sort  of  a  wheeler  dealer.  He  would  kill  chick¬ 
ens  out  in  his  back  yard,  wrap  them  up  in  newspaper,  then  catch  the  Greyhound  bus  into  Jacksonville,  and 
sell  them  to  people  on  Beaver  Street.  He  also  made  sausages  and  sold  them  too.” 

Allan’s  father,  Quinton,  was  self-employed  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Baker  County 
News  in  the  1930s.  Being  the  children  of  the  local  newspaper  editor  had  its  advantages  as  they  always 
got  passes  to  the  movie  theatre  and  when  the  circus  arrived  in  town.  Quinton  was  also  a  farmer  and  owned 
the  Star  Station  on  East  90  which  was  a  filling  station  that  sold  other  than  gas,  crackers,  chewing  gum  and 
the  like.  Allan’s  mother  was  Ida  Mae  Dugger  Milton  who  was  the  daughter  of  Baker  County  pioneers, 
Henry  Dugger  and  Mary  Williams.  In  addition  to  Allan,  their  children  are  Marion  (Mrs.  Stanley)  Lyons 
(deceased),  Mary  Lou  Cole,  Sharon  Chaisson  and  Gary  Milton.  The  couple’s  children,  all  bom  in 
Macclenny  grew  up  always  feeling  safe  and  secure  in  their  surroundings.  “During  the  war  troop  trains 
would  stop  over  for  awhile  and  the  servicemen  would  leave  the  train,  cross  the  road  and  come  over  to  our 
store,  Allan  said.  When  the  train  was  ready  to  leave  the  whistle  would  blow  and  the  men  would  go  back 
to  the  train  in  time  to  leave.  Sometimes  the  troop  buses  would  stop  on  their  way  through,  too.  Daddy  was 
always  helping  people  since  we  lived  right  on  the  highway  and  across  from  the  railroad  tracks.  A  lot  of 
people  we  used  to  call  hobos  would  stop,  hungry  and  asking  for  food.  We  were  poor  but  no  matter  how 
little  we  had,  we  shared  it  with  them.  Once  daddy  let  a  homeless  hobo,  named  Clyde  Akers,  stay  with  us 
and  he  never  left.  He  became  a  part  of  our  family,”  he  said. 

Allan  attended  Macclenny-Glen  High  School  remembering  that  his  principal  was  Lonnie  Dugger. 
His  best  friends  were  Claudell  Walker,  Alvin  Piatt,  Jimmy  Rowe  and  Winifred  Wilkerson.  For  recreation 
he  played  a  lot  of  sandlot  football  and  went  to  the  Earle  and  Edray  movie  theaters  almost  every  Saturday. 
His  hero  then  was  Chuck  Yeager.  Most  of  the  boys  in  the  county  wore  dungarees  (called  jeans  or  denims 
today)  and  Allan  remembers  that  to  his  knowledge  there  were  no  designer  clothing  when  he  was  growing 
up  to  be  concerned  about. 

Allan  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  and  was  returning  home  from  Korea  riding  on  a  Greyhound  bus  when 
he  met  his  wife  the  former  Ruth  Ann  Crowder.  The  couple  had  a  very  short  courtship,  then  a  simple 
Folkston,  Georgia  wedding.  He  remembers  that  Cecil  Conner  performed  the  marriage.  They  have  three 
children,  Robin  Elizabeth,  Mark  Allan,  and  Quentin  Austin.  The  couple’s  grandchildren  are  Katherine 
(Mandy),  Stefanie  and  Matthew  Ray  Milton,  Felicia  Lynn  Yarborough,  Britt,  Jennifer,  and  Bryan  Milton, 
Joshua  Dupree  and  Jacob  and  Trace  Milton.  Great  grandchildren  are  Garrett  Ryan  and  James  Dawson 
Yarborough. 

In  general,  Allan  says  that  life  is  great  and  he  is  thoroughly  enjoying  his  tenth  year  of  retirement 
from  the  Macclenny  Post  Office.  His  favorite  people  are  his  wife,  first  and  foremost,  followed  by  their 
children,  grandchildren  and  now  great-grandchildren.  The  most  important  thing  for  Allan  is  being  a  born- 
again  Christian  saying  that  without  it  he  wouldn’t  have  a  lull  life  with  other  things.  His  present-day  hero 
is  still  Chuck  Yeager  because  he  has  been  there,  done  that  and  survived  it. 

He  dislikes  most . the  sin  that  is  in  the  world . and  though  it  is  not  a  big  problem  to  him,  he 

likes  friends  and  acquaintances  to  always  be  the  same  and  be  honest  and  truthful.  The  most  important 
invention  to  him,  since  his  birth,  would  be  electricity.  In  his  life  the  most  important  event  is  the  time  he 
spent  in  the  U.S.  Navy  being  able  to  travel  to  the  Far  East  and  Europe,  and  to  get  his  college  degree  with 
the  G.I.  Bill.  His  one  wish  would  be  that  everyone  all  over  the  world  be  able  to  get  along  in  peace.  The 
most  important  person  who  has  lived  in  his  lifetime,  to  him,  is  his  father.  He  would  like  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  was  always  an  honest  person  that  kept  his  word  and  was  always  willing  to  share  with  oth¬ 
ers  anything  that  he  had. 
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MYRTIE  (TAYLOR)  WALKER-ROWE 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

Myrtie  Taylor  was  bom  on  September  26, 1906  in  the  Cuyler  section  of  Baker  County.  She  was  one 
of  13  children  bom  to  Robert  E.  Taylor  and  his  wife  Blanche  Elizabeth  Williams.  Her  parents  owned  a 
grist  mill  and  country  store  in  Taylor.  Friends  and  neighbors  often  gathered  at  her  parent’s  farm  home  to 
play  the  piano  and  sing.  As  a  young  girl  growing  up  she  and  her  siblings  played  games,  attended  cane 
grinds,  peanut  boilings  and  peanut  parchings.  Myrtie  said  one  couldn’t  go  too  far  in  those  days  because 
there  were  no  cars.  Most  people  traveled  by  mule  and  wagon  or  by  horseback.  Some  even  walked.  She 

remembers  though . that  it  was  the  good  life  and  says,  “It  was  especially  exciting  to  visit  Macclenny 

and  see  the  train  go  by.  We’d  have  to  really  hold  on  to  our  mule.”  School  for  Myrtie  was  a  three  room 
school  house  not  far  from  her  home  and  she  remembers  how  is  was  if  she  spend  the  night  away  from  home 
with  friends.  “We’d  have  to  get  up  before  daylight,  fix  our  breakfast,  pack  our  lunch  and  start  walking  in 
the  dark  to  get  to  school  on  time,”  she  said.  “We’d  have  the  best  school  plays,  and  more  fun  than  you  can 
imagine.  Nothing  compares  to  it  today.  They  were  absolutely  the  greatest.  We’d  put  our  whole  heart  into 
it.  We’d  carry  a  lunch  bucket  to  school  everyday  and  eat  on  the  playground  with  the  hogs  and  all.  Once 
a  hog  grabbed  my  sandwich  right  but  of  my  hand  and  took  hold  of  my  fmger  and  all.  I  still  have  the  scar. 
Young  people  back  then  really  enjoyed  going  to  church.  We’d  walk  to  Sunday  School  in  the  mornings 
but  go  back  in  the  mule  and  wagon  at  night.  On  our  way  home  us  kids  would  lie  down  in  the  back  of  the 
wagon  and  look  up  at  the  stars.” 

Myrtie ’s  eyes  began  to  turn  toward  the  boys  in  her  teens,  one  in  particular  who  lived  across  the 
branch.  As  she  tells  it,  “I  could  see  Verg  plowing  in  the  fields  each  day  as  I  was  grinding  com  at  the  mill. 
He  was  older  than  me  and  already  had  a  girlfriend.  Sometimes  they’d  come  over  to  my  house  to  play  the 
organ  and  sing  and  she’d  call  me  her  little  girl.  It  turned  out  her  ‘little  girl’  was  in  love  with  her  feller.” 

“I  remember  one  time  I  was  having  to  plow  com  and  I  saw  Verg  driving  by  in  his  mule  and  wagon 
going  someplace.  I  didn’t  want  him  to  see  me  plowing,  so  I  hid  behind  the  bam  with  the  mule  and  plow 
until  he  passed  on  by.”  Myrtie’s  mother  didn’t  believe  in  dancing,  but  her  spritely  daughter  did.  Myrtie 
explains  it  this  way.  “We’d  go  to  things  that  turned  into  it.  The  boys  would  come  by  in  a  wagon  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  girls  to  help  ‘hull  peanuts’  or  another  kind  of  help  neighbors  might  need  because  back  then 
everyone  pitched  in  to  help  neighbors.  After  we  finished  up  our  peanut  hulling  or  whatever  we’d  been 
called  on  to  do,  we’d  somehow  get  into  square  dancing.  Once  I  danced  a  hole  right  through  the  bottom 
of  my  new  patt’en  leather  sandals.  We  only  got  two  pairs  of  shoes  a  year  and  I  was  scared  to  death  mama 
would  find  out.  When  I  got  home  I  patched  them  up  with  some  leather  we  had,  but  she  noticed  anyway. 
That’s  the  first  time  mama  ever  hit  me  over  the  head  with  the  broom  stick.”  Myrtie  said  her  mama  was 
the  ‘boss’  when  it  came  to  saying  what  the  children  did.  Her  father  always  said  ‘it’s  ok  with  me,  if  it’s  ok 
with  your  Mama.’  Myrtie  remembers  once  when  her  daddy  was  camping  in  the  woods  cutting  cross  ties. 
She  had  gone  to  a  peanut  hulling  that  somehow  got  turned  into  a  square  dance.  “I  looked  up  and  there 
stood  Pa,  He  said,  “What  are  you  doing  here?  I’m  going  to  tell  your  Mama.”  I  said,  ‘What  are  you  doing 
here?  You  ain’t  supposed  to  be  here  either.”  That  was  the  last  she  heard  of  that,  she  says. 

When  Myrtie  reached  eighth  grade  that  was  as  high  as  the  Cuyler  school  taught.  Plans  were  made 
for  her  to  go  live  with  a  brother  in  Okeechobee,  Florida  to  further  her  education.  This  news  reached  Verg, 
who,  with  his  brother  Ira,  had  gone  into  the  grocery  business  in  Macclenny.  The  year  was  1925.  The  cou¬ 
ple  had  other  plans.  “I  was  working  in  the  field  one  morning  hoeing  peanuts  with  my  Mama,”  says  Myrtie. 
“I  asked  her  if  she  could  afford  a  piece  of  material  to  make  me  a  dress  and  she  said  she  could.  It  was  blue 
crepe  material  and  it  made  a  beautiful  dress  and  a  matching  wide  brim  hat.”  Myrtie  remembers  that  Verg 
called  on  her  one  Wednesday  morning  and  said,  “‘Let’s  get  married  now”.  She  usually  went  to  prayer 
meeting  but  instead  she  accompanied  him  to  Macclenny  and  Judge  Milton  married  them  about  midnight. 
The  couple  then  drove  to  Jacksonville  and  spent  their  honeymoon  night  in  the  Aragon  Hotel.  “Of  course 
I  didn’t  feel  too  good  the  next  morning,”  says  Myrtie  of  her  experience,  “but  we  got  a  load  of  groceries 
and  came  back  to  Macclenny  and  went  to  work  in  the  store.”  At  the  time  bacon  sold  for  five  cents  a  pound. 
In  1927  she  and  Verg  built  the  house  where  she  still  lives  today.  Four  children  blessed  their  marriage. 
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Church  was  still  very  important  in  Myrtie’s  life,  but  once  she  planned  to  attend  a  square  dance  with  Verg 
the  deacons  came  to  see  if  she  intended  on  going.  “I  told  them  I  might”  says  Myrtie.  “I  knew  if  I  didn’t 
go  someone  else  would  go  with  him.”  Well  she  went  and  her  name  was  removed  from  the  church  roll. 
Fifteen  years  later  at  a  church  revival  she  rejoined  and  was  rebaptized.  Commenting  today  on  her  expe¬ 
rience,  she  says,  “  I  didn’t  think  the  Lord  would  punish  me  for  dancing  because  I  didn’t  think  it  was  wrong. 
It  was  good  clean  fun... a  lot  better  than  what  young  people  do  now.”  When  Verg  had  a  heart  attack  and 
died,  Myrtie  was  rearing  her  young  family  alone  until  she  met  a  sawmill  man  named  Charlie  Rowe.  With 
his  two  children  and  her  four  they  ran  a  grocery  store  next  to  their  home  and  reared  their  family.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  Charlie  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died.  She  has  remained  a  widow. 

Myrtie  has  served  in  many  community  and  church  callings  during  her  lifetime  receiving  the  Sertoma 
Club’s  coveted  ‘Service  To  Mankind’  Award.  She  has  been  a  past  president  of  the  Macclenny  Woman’s 
Club,  past  chairman  of  the  county  Red  Cross,  President  for  the  County  Council  on  Aging  and  President 
of  the  Church  of  God  Ladies  Auxiliary  for  more  than  three  decades.  Her  many  friends  say  Myrtie  is  the 
type  of  person  you  can  depend  on  day  or  night  to  help  out  when  needed.  They  love  her  for  her  humor, 
congeniality,  and  fun  loving  personality. 

“I’ve  had  a  wonderful  life,”  says  Myrtie,  “nothing  to  complain  about.”  She  hates  the  violence  in 
schools  today  and  wishes  something  could  be  done  to  stop  it.  She  concedes  there  are  a  lot  of  important 
and  noteworthy  inventions  since  her  birth  but  she  would  rather  have  her  old  wood-burning  cook  stove 
back.  She  thinks  man’s  landing  on  the  moon  to  be  the  most  important  event  in  her  lifetime.  If  she  could 
only  have  one  wish  it  would  be  that  she  could  get  well  and  do  the  things  she  wants  to  do.  The  message 
she  would  leave  to  the  world  is  to  ‘find  a  church  of  choice,  attend  regularly,  and  treat  people  like  you  want 
to  be  treated.’  She  believes  the  most  important  person  in  her  lifetime  to  be  Martin  Baldree  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  the  Cuyler  section  of  the  county.  “He  brought  a  lot  of  youth  to  Christ”  she  says. 

And  how  would  she  like  everyone  who  knows  her  to  remember  her? 

“I’d  like  them  to  say,  ‘She  was  a  jolly  good  feller!!!” 

NOTE:  Myrtie  died,  circa  2001.  She  left  to  her  posterity,  a  lasting  unique  legacy  for  she  was  a  one 
of  kind,  a  very  unique,  person.  Her  natural  wit  lives  on  in  many  of  her  descendants. 

NEILA  ODOM  CREWS 

Neila  was  bom  on  December  2,  1919  in  Eastman,  Georgia  to  King  Solomon  and  Leoma  Taylor 
Odom.  She  went  to  Okeal  school  in  Tifton,  Georgia  and  Seminole  County  school  in  Sanford  Florida. 
About  her  education  she  said,  “The  curriculum  was  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling,  ‘and  we 
knew  that  we  better  leam  it!”  Neila’s  best  friend  in  school  was  Fanny  Brown.  In  April  of  this  year  she 
helped  Fanny  celebrate  her  80th  birthday  and  says  they  had  a  great  time  talking  about  ‘the  good  ole  days’. 

Neila  said  she  had  a  good  home  life  with  parents  who  particularly  instilled  in  their  nine  children 
respect  for  their  elders.  She  said,  “We  went  to  church  and  we  were  taught  good  citizenship.  We  were 
taught  how  to  work  and  make  it  on  our  own.” 

Neila  moved  to  Baker  county  in  1939.  Her  first  job  was  at  the  Farmer’s  Loan  Company.  For  a  while 
she  worked  in  the  grocery  business  with  Rich  and  Claude  Blair.  Later  she  worked  for  Winn  Lovett,  now 
Winn  Dixie.  After  20  years  she  retired  and  eventually  ventured  into  ladies  retail  for  18  years.  She  has 
never  wavered  in  her  quest  to  help  people  and  continues  volunteer  work  in  the  community  presently. 

Neila  is  one  of  those  special  people  that  always  comes  to  mind  when  you  need  a  genuine  compas¬ 
sionate  person  to  assist  in  any  kind  of  situation.  Always  immaculately  dressed  she  has  earned  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  who  know  her. 

Neila  married  Edward  J.  Crews  on  January  6,  1940.  “When  I  married  I  knew  how  to  do  all  the 
household  chores,”  she  said.  “When  I  met  the  man  of  my  life  we  knew  what  to  expect.  In  one  year  we 
had  our  first  child  Willine.  She  was  the  joy  of  our  life.  Three  years  later  Barbara  Ann  was  bom  and  our 
joy  over  flowed  again.”  The  couple  have  four  grandchildren  and  nine  great  grandchildren. 

Neila  particularly  loves  helping  people  especially  the  ill  and  aging.  Her  hobbies  include  working  in 
her  yard,  planting  beautiful  flowers  and  being  involved  in  Woman’s  Club  work.  “I  just  love  people,”  she 
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says,  “I  am  interested  in  county  and  community  affairs.” 

Neila  helped  to  organize  The  Friends  of  Frank  Wells  Nursing  Home.  Because  of  this  effort  the  group 
was  able  to  do  many  things  to  help  the  nursing  home  residents.  “It  was  very  rewarding  just  to  see  the  smile 
on  their  faces,”  she  says. 

Her  favorite  holidays  are  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  She  is  very  grateful  to  God  for  blessing  her 
with  good  health.  She  said  that  God  is  most  important  in  her  life  and  without  Him  she  could  not  have  made 
it. 

She  considers  the  most  important  event  of  her  life  the  birth  of  her  children. 

If  she  could  have  one  wish  in  life  if  would  be  that  the  whole  world  would  come  to  peace. 

The  message  and  advise  she  would  like  to  leave  to  the  world  would  be  ‘Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow 
to  do  what  you  can  do  today  for  it  may  be  too  late.  ‘  To  her  family  she  would  like  to  say  “You  all  have 
been  my  shining  armor  and  I  love  you  all  dearly.”  To  her,  the  most  important  persons  who  have  lived  in 
her  lifetime  are  her  mother  and  father. 

And  how  would  she  liked  to  be  remembered  by  the  people  who  have  known  her  best?  “I  would  like 
to  be  remembered  as  one  who  genuinely  loves  everyone.” 

NELLIE  HART  DAY  FARRIS 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

If  you  want  to  step  back  into  time  just  visit  the  home  of  Nellie  Hart  Day  Farris,  and  you  will  enter 
a  labyrinth  of  colorful  floras  and  reflecting  ponds  to  find  her  quaint  little  cottage,  covered  with  vines  and 
blooming  hibiscus  trees.  It’s  a  thicket  wonderland  for  chirping  birds  and  rambunctious  squirrels  amid  the 
picturesque  compound.  And  she  loves  it. 

Nellie  was  bom  about  20  miles  from  Detroit,  in  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan  on  May  21, 1911.  She 
arrived  in  Macclenny  two  years  later  by  train  with  her  parents,  Allen  and  Linda  Hart. 

Cattle  gaps  crossed  the  dusty  unpaved  Highway  90  at  the  east  and  west  entrance  to  town  when 
Nellie’s  parents  built  their  home  on  the  high  pitch  of  Trail  Ridge,  and  area  she  would  always  call  home. 
Nellie  was  joined  by  a  brother,  Roy,  and  when  the  two  began  school  they  used  a  horse  with  a  riding  blan¬ 
ket  as  their  mode  of  transportation.  They  left  their  horse  grazing  in  a  friend’s  field  while  they  attended 
school. 

In  school  Nellie  was  a  star  basketball  player,  and  about  her  performance  on  the  track  team,  she  says, 
“There  wasn’t  a  rabbit  in  the  country  that  could  beat  me.”  Nellie  also  loved  to  dance.  She  graduated  from 
Macclenny  High  in  1 93 1 .  She  still  corresponds  with  her  best  friend,  Lillian  Avery. 

She  saw  her  first  movie  projected  on  the  wall  of  a  building  in  downtown  Macclenny.  She  doesn’t 
remember  the  town  having  a  newspaper  in  her  early  years.  The  Press  arrived  in  the  late  20s.  “We  heard 
about  things  just  by  word  of  mouth,”  she  says. 

“Some  of  the  men  in  town  wore  guns  and  the  bad  ones  would  shoot  it  up.”  she  remembers.  “Some 
men  would  play  poker  all  night  and  sometimes  into  the  next  day.  They  often  had  hard  feelings  when 
they’d  lose  big  money.” 

She  remembers  the  paving  of  highway  90.  “That  was  a  great  day  for  all  of  us  when  that  opened  up,” 
she  said.  “After  they  built  it,  they  covered  it  with  dirt  for  one  year  to  help  seal  it,”  she  remembers. 

She  remembers  her  parents  being  strict,  but  very  loving  and  caring.  “We  understood  and  believed 
they  knew  what  was  best  for  us,”  she  said. 

In  1924,  fourteen  years  after  her  brother  Roy  was  bom,  another  brother  named  Gail  joined  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Four  years  later,  when  her  mother  died  at  the  early  age  of  41,  Nellie  took  over  his  care. 

“Daddy  didn’t  want  Gail  raised  alone  so  we  adopted  a  little  boy  Gail’s  age”  she  said.  His  name  was 
Robert  and  he  captured  Nellie’s  compassionate  heart. 

Eventually  a  classmate  introduced  Nellie  to  the  Suwannee  Store  Manager,  Cecil  Day.  The  couple 
dated  for  seven  years  before  marrying.  “We  both  had  family  obligations,”  she  explained.  “Cecil  had  his 
mother  and  I  had  my  boys  and  dad.” 

One  day  the  couple  drove  to  Bronson,  Florida  and  as  she  tells  it,  “We  dug  us  up  a  preacher,  I  think 
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he  was  the  county  judge,  and  he  got  someone  to  witness  for  us  and  we  married.” 

Nellie  worked  with  her  husband  in  the  Suwannee  store  located  on  Macclenny’s  Main  Street.  Her 
jack-of-all-trades  father  constructed  the  building  and  installed  the  plumbing. 

The  couple  bought  a  50-acre  farm  and  were  known  far  and  wide  for  their  green  thumbs  that  pro¬ 
duced  excellent  chemical  free  vegetables,  but  seven  years  after  their  marriage,  Cecil  died.  Eventually  she 
met  Obie  Lee  Farris  from  Geneva,  Alabama  who  was  living  at  the  Hotel  Annie.  The  marriage  didn’t  work 
out  but  Nellie  said,  “Something  good  did  come  from  it,  and  that  was  his  five  sons  I  inherited.”  she  said. 

Nellie’s  father,  with  the  help  of  her  brothers  built  the  home  where  she  now  lives.  She  purchased  the 
10-acre  site  for  the  $14.87  cents  state  taxes  owned.  On  one  afternoon  Nellie  and  her  family  caught  more 
than  220  fish  from  one  of  her  many  lily-laden  ponds.  Nellie  loves  to  cook,  garden  and  work  in  ceramics. 
She  is  a  very  creative  person. 

Nellie  has  the  distinction  of  serving  as  the  activities  director  for  Macclenny’s  first  community  cen¬ 
ter  built  during  the  Depression  by  the  WPA.  Later  Nellie  became  the  first  librarian  in  the  county.  She 
retired  in  1977  from  the  North  East  Florida  State  Hospital  where  she  worked  in  Occupational  and 
Recreational  activities.  Working  in  the  green  house  of  the  hospital  gave  Nellie  the  expertise  she  needed 
for  future  income.  For  years  Nellie  sold  her  many  plants,  some,  she  says,  are  rare  wonders,  the  unusual 
and  hard  to  get  plants  like  Grannie  Gray  Beards,  Mahaws  and  White  Wisteria.”  As  a  devout  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  Nellie  keeps  the  church  yard  ablaze  all  year  with  blooming  flowers  to  fit  the  season. 
Christmas  is  Nellie’s  favorite  time  of  year.  She  feels  that  life  in  general  is  just  what  you  make  of  it.  Hers, 
she  said,  has  been  good.  Her  favorite  people  are  her  family.  The  most  important  thing  in  her  life  is  her 
Church  and  the  Lord.  She  considers  the  most  important  invention  in  the  world  to  be  automobiles.  She 
would  not  do  anything  different  if  she  had  her  life  to  live  over.  The  most  important  event  in  her  life  was 
the  adoption  of  her  brother.  Her  one  wish  is  that  she  be  able  to  make  Heaven  her  other  home.  Her  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  world  is  to  ‘Trust  in  the  Lord’  and  her  advise  to  her  family  is  to  be  faithful.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  person  in  her  lifetime  is  her  mother.  She  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  good  person  by  all  who 
have  known  her. 

Each  spring  Nellie  throws  a  big  birthday  party  for  herself.  Friends  and  family  gather  to  share  good 
food,  old  times,  old  tales,  and  fellowship  with  their  long-time  friend.  As  each  year  grows  more  precious, 
they  pay  tribute  to  a  life  that  has  lived  before  their  time,  a  part  of  their  history  that  can  now  only  be  found 
in  the  depth  of  history  books. 

Nellie  is  an  absolute  marvel  and  wonder  to  all  who  know  her . a  uniquely  talented  lady  that  helped 

chronicle  her  community’s  20th  century  legacy.  It  can  honestly  be  said,  ‘She  will  without  question  be 
remembered  by  all  who  know  her,  and  revered  in  her  community,  as  much  more  than  just  a  good  person, 
but  one  of  a  true  20th  century  legacy.’ 

NOTE:  At  the  age  of  95  in  2006,  Nellie’s  eyesight  has  dimmed,  and  she  can  no  longer  work  in  her 
flowers  or  keep  the  church  yard  blooming  with  bright  vivid  colors.  However  she  lives  her  dream  at  home, 

a  place  she  loves,  and  where  her  memories  are  stored . and  she  still  gives  herself  a  birthday  party  each 

year  with  the  love  and  help  of  her  family  and  friends.  Nellie’s  gifts  to  Baker  County  are  priceless.  In 
2005  Nellie  presented  her  white  batiste  blessing  dress  to  Baker  County  Heritage  Park  where  it  is  now  dis¬ 
played  on  a  wall  in  a  large  frame.  Nellie  also  presented  two  self  portraits  painted  by  her  talented  mother 
of  her  parents.  Nellie’s  keen  mind  is  still  sharp  and  intense  as  she  somehow  manages  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  comings  and  goings  around  her. 
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POLLY  CARROLL  GORE 


Polly  was  bom  in  the  rural  community  of  Grand  Ridge,  Florida  just  two  miles  south  of  Two  Egg  on 
February  27,  1936.  She  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children  bom  to  Lee  and  Elvira  Carroll  and  arrived  a 
few  hours  after  her  mother’s  38th  birthday.  Polly  was  often  teased  about  being  the  ‘baby’,  and  she  often 
reminded  those  teasing  her  that  when  her  parents  reached  ‘perfection’,  they  stopped  bearing  children. 

Polly  was  in  her  teens  before  her  parent’s  owned  an  automobile.  Prior  to  that  the  family  used  a  horse 
and  buggy  or  ox  and  wagon.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter  until  he  went  to  work  at  the  Shipyard 
in  Panama  City  and  the  family  moved  on  the  outskirts  of  Bay  County,  FI.  Polly  said  she  was  never  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  live  in  ‘town’.  “We  lived  several  miles  out  of  town  on  a  farm  where  there  was  no  elec¬ 
tricity,  no  indoor  plumbing  and  no  running  water,”  she  says.  She  grew  up  loving  life  in  the  country  when 
she  remembers  that  a  person’s  word  was  his  bond  and  people  worked  hard  and  shared  intimately  in  the 
lives  of  those  around  them.  The  whole  community  would  turn  out  to  help  a  neighbor  gather  crops,  kill 
hogs,  build  a  house  that  had  burned  down,  or  any  other  task  that  was  needed.  “  People  genuinely  expressed 
love  and  compassion  for  their  neighbor”  said  Polly.  While  my  parents  always  prayed  for  a  good  harvest, 
they  kept  on  plowing  and  by  example  taught  us  good  work  ethics.  They  believed  that  work  banished  three 
great  evils:  Boredom,  vice,  and  poverty.” 

Polly’s  school  teacher  mother  felt  education  to  be  important  so  eight  of  her  nine  children  graduated 
from  high  school  and  several  went  on  to  higher  educational  levels.  Polly  excelled  in  commercial  cours¬ 
es  and  secretarial  skills. 

Polly  has  remained  in  close  contact  with  the  eight  girls  who  lived  in  her  section  of  town  while  grow¬ 
ing  up.  They  met  regularly  until  they  scattered  across  the  nation. 

Her  hero  is  her  eldest  sister,  17  years  her  senior.  “She  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  making  me  the 
person  I  am  today,”  said  Polly.  “She  became  the  champion  who  steered  me  through  those  wonderful  dif¬ 
ficult  years  of  adolescence  and  teens.” 

Polly  said  her  home  life  was  simple,  and  while  the  family  didn’t  have  much  money,  it  was  a  house 
FULL  of  love.  She  says,  “Our  parents  were  Christian  people  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Church  and 
the  community.  They  took  us  to  church,  taught  us  about  God,  and  instilled  in  us  moral  values.  She  met 
her  first  husband,  Ray  Gore  during  a  political  debate  over  a  Senate  race  that  was  going  on  at  the  time. 
Polly  explained,  “After  waging  a  bet  on  who  would  win  the  election,  we  decided  that  we  would  take  the 
money  and  go  out  to  dinner.  Needless  to  say,  before  election  day  arrived,  he  was  in  our  ‘camp’  and  worked 
very  hard  for  ‘my’  candidate  who  was  re-elected.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  politics  ought  to  be  a  part 
time  profession  of  every  citizen  who  wants  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  people,  and  who 
wants  to  preserve  what  is  good  and  fruitful  in  our  national  heritage.  My  husband  and  I  had  four  children 
who  are  assets  to  the  society.  Our  eldest  son  was  murdered  in  Panama  City  at  the  age  of  21.” 

Polly  loves  to  shop  and  loves  to  decorate  and  create  “home-made”  things.  She  likes  working  with 
flowers.  She  loves  home  and  family  especially  around  the  holidays. 

She  is  also  full-time  secretary  for  Baker  County  Judge  Joey  Williams. 

Polly  feels  she  is  blessed  to  live  in  this  era  of  time.  She  has  seen  this  nation  come  from  economic 
depression  to  a  land  of  abundance,  where  practically  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  man  or  woman  who  applies 
himself  or  herself  regardless  of  race  ,  color,  or  creed.  She  says  the  most  important  thing  in  her  life  is  her 
relationship  with  God.  She  asks,  “Why?  Because  he  saved  me  from  eternal  hell  but  loves  me  regardless  of 
my  many  failures.  He’s  my  Friend,  my  Counselor,  my  Protector,  and  my  Provider.  Without  Him  I  would 
have  no  hope  but  because  of  Him  1  can  face  every  day  with  assurance  that  He  will  order  my  steps  and  sus¬ 
tain  me  in  every  situation.” 

She  said  her  present-day  hero  is  Marilyn  Hickey  because  she  travels  around  the  world  covering  the 
earth  with  the  Word.  She  is  an  excellent  Bible  teacher  and  mentor,  says  Polly.  The  thing  she  dislikes  most 
in  the  world  is  prejudice,  because  it  has  divided  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  time.  She  believes  the 
most  important  invention  in  her  lifetime  is  the  television.  She  feels  it  enables  us  to  see  people,  places,  and 
events  that  we  would  otherwise  never  have  an  opportunity  to  see.  She  feels  we  are  able  to  see  history 
unfold  before  our  eyes  allowing  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  and  make  our  own  judgments  without 
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the  biased  commentary  by  those  chronicling  these  happenings.  If  she  could  live  her  life  over,  she  would 
complete  college  and  also  spend  more  time  sharing  her  life  with  those  around  her.  She  would  try  and 
avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  she  has  experienced  and  says  that  she  feels  life’s  hardest  task  is  to  learn  which 
bridges  to  cross  and  which  to  bum.  She  considers  the  most  important  event  in  her  lifetime  our  country’s 
victory  in  WWII.  She  feels  that  everything  we  love  and  hold  dear  as  Americans  could  have,  and  would 
have,  been  destroyed  had  we  not  been  victorious  in  our  efforts.”  Four  of  Polly’s  brothers  served  in  the 
armed  forces.  If  she  only  had  one  wish  she  would  like  to  see  all  mankind  live  together  in  peace  serving 
the  Prince  of  peace.  The  advice  she  would  like  to  leave  the  world  is,  “Seek  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
understanding  so  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  entertain  opportunities  that  come  your  way  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  opportunities  that  could  thrust  you  into  a  higher  spiritual,  mental,  social,  and  influential 
realm.”  The  message  she  would  leave  her  family  is  ‘Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  follow  the  example 
of  Christ,  and  be  the  best  you  can  be  at  what  ever  endeavors  you  undertake  because,  where  one  might  suc¬ 
ceed  because  he  is  smart,  ten  more  succeed  because  of  their  faithfulness  to  the  task.” 

To  Polly,  the  most  important  person  who  has  lived  in  her  lifetime  is  Ronald  Reagan  because  he 
began  his  presidency  when  American  was  in  economic  and  social  disarray,  yet  he  was  able  to  turn  both 
situations  around  in  short  span  of  time.  His  leadership  put  ‘pride’  back  in  being  an  American.  Polly  would 
like  to  be  remembered  by  people  who  know  her  as  one  who  made  opportunities  out  of  difficulties.  She 
thinks  the  greatest  use  of  one’s  life  is  to  spend  it  on  something  that  outlasts  it. 

People  in  Baker  County  and  beyond  will  remember  Polly  in  many  other  ways  as  well,  such  as  a  solid 
citizen  who  is  always  willing  to  share  anything  she  has  with  others  and  an  impeccable  example  of  living 
faith  and  good  works. 

SIPPLE  CANADAY  HARRIS  WALKER  HARTENSTINE 

Interview  2000 

Sippie  Canaday  Harris  Hartenstine  was  bom  in  Charlton  County  Georgia  in  the  1910  during  the 
horse  and  buggy  days.  Her  life  has  been  as  American  as  apple  pie.  She  was  the  last  of  eight  children  bom 
to  Aaron  and  Alice  Crawford  Canaday.  Her  mother  died  in  childbirth  when  she  was  two  years  old  and 
her  oldest  sister,  Sara,  became  her  surrogate  mother  and  hero. 

Sippie  remembers  as  a  little  girl  traveling  with  her  father,  a  farmer,  about  twice  a  year  by  train  from 
Moniac  to  Jacksonville  to  buy  staples  for  her  family  in  large  quantities. 

Growing  up  in  the  Depression  years,  Sippie  became  indispensable  to  the  community,  and  her  name 
became  synonymous  with  charitable  work.  She  taught  others  how  to  sew  and  cook,  and  when  a  neigh¬ 
bor  died,  Sippie  helped  to  make  the  casket  linings  for  the  homemade  cypress  caskets,  because  in  those 
days,  there  was  no  local  funeral  home  available  to  residents.  She  helped  widowed  neighbors  care  for  their 
young  children,  sewing  their  clothes  and  cutting  their  hair. 

As  Sippie  grew  up  she  developed  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  attended  South  Georgia  Junior  State 
College  in  Douglas  Georgia  to  pursue  a  teaching  career.  After  acquiring  the  required  teaching  certificate 
she  began  teaching  school  in  the  county. 

In  1929  Sippie  married  Baker  County  native,  Vandie  Harris  and  moved  into  the  home  of  her  wid¬ 
owed  mother-in-law.  Her  husband’s  brother  and  his  wife  also  lived  there  because  in  those  days  families 
had  to  share  homes.  Her  first  child,  Van  was  bom  in  this  home.  After  a  year  they  moved  into  a  place  of 
their  own  near  Taylor  where  son  Dwight  was  bom.  Sippie  became  the  first  president  of  Taylor  RT.A.  She 
sewed  all  the  family’s  clothes  on  a  pedal  machine. 

In  1941  Vandie  took  a  job  with  United  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  little  family  moved  to 
Macclenny  in  a  little  white  frame  house  at  64  College  St.  where  she  still  lives  today.  When  Sippie ’s  daddy 
died  and  left  her  a  small  inheritance  she  attended  beauty  school  a  lifelong  dream.  Sippie ’s  Beauty  Centre, 
located  in  her  home,  was  the  second  Beauty  shop  in  Baker  County  and  until  recently  Sippie  continued  to 
work  her  magic  fingers  to  make  Baker  County  women  beautiful.  Two  of  her  long  time  faithful  customers 
were  97  and  100  years  old.  Sippie’s  prices,  once  50  cents  for  a  shampoo  and  set  and  $2.50  for  a  perm, 
kept  up  with  inflation  of  course.  In  addition  to  her  flourishing  business,  Sippie  kept  immaculate  yards 
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with  lovely  blooming  flowers  and  even  today,  her  yards  are  still  a  show  place. 

Sippie  remembers  when  home-cooked  meals  served  in  Baker  County  restaurants  were  35  cents  and 
a  downtown  bowling  alley  charged  10  cents  to  bowl.  She  remembers  when  Macclenny  had  a  communi¬ 
ty  center  where  many  memorable  events  took  place. 

Sippie  was  widowed  in  1958  when  Vandie,  her  husband  of  29  years  died.  Two  years  later  she  mar¬ 
ried  county  native  Earl  Walker  and  continued  to  live  in  her  same  location.  Earl  died  in  1966  and  Sippie 
remarried  in  1969.  Her  third  husband  was  retired  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  Hartenstine  and  until  his  death  in  1992, 
the  two  spent  23  happy  years  together  in  the  same  little  house  on  College  Street  where  she  still  lives  today. 

Sippie  says  her  life  has  been  one  of  ups  and  downs  but  she  considers  it  a  happy  and  fruitful  life.  It 
is  difficult  for  her  to  select  anyone  particular  person  or  event  in  her  life  as  the  most  influential  but,  if  she 
had  to  consider  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  her  life  time  it  would  be  her  sister  Sarah.  Sippie 
would  like  to  see  more  done  to  stop  the  violence  in  our  country. 

All  of  her  life  Sippie  has  had  a  tremendous  love  and  acceptance  for  mankind. 

Regardless  of  a  person’s  circumstances  or  way  of  life,  Sippie  has  always  found  love  in  her  heart  for 
them.  She  says  ‘If  I  see  someone  doing  something  I  disapprove  of  and  I  know  God  disapproves  of,  I  just 
always  stop  and  say  a  prayer  for  them.  Instead  of  judging  them,  I  think  of  the  scripture  that  says  God  cre¬ 
ated  man  in  His  own  image.  In  that  way  I  separate  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  it  helps  me  to  keep  on  lov¬ 
ing  that  person  and  see  them  like  God  made  them  in  His  image  and  likeness. 

She  has  no  favorite  person,  or  hero.  “I  love  everyone”,  she  says. 

Sippie  says  she  cannot  think  of  anything  in  the  world  she  wants  to  do  that  she  hasn’t  done.  “It’s 
been  a  good  life,”  she  says. 

Sippie  wants  her  sons,  Van  and  Dwight,  to  know  how  important  they  are  to  her  and  how  proud  she 
is  of  them.  Van,  a  retired  engineer,  lives  with  his  wife  Sharon  in  Atlantic  Beach.  Their  children  are  Vandy, 
Sr.,  David  and  Christine.  A  son  Michael  is  deceased.  David  and  his  wife  Angelia,  who  live  in  Tallahassee, 
presented  Sippie  with  her  great  grandson  whose  name  is  Hunter. 

Son  Dwight,  a  pharmacist,  and  his  first  wife  Jackie  had  two  children  Larry  and  Lyn.  The  couples’ 
grandchildren  are  Michael,  Jonathan  and  Daniel.  Dwight  and  his  present  wife  Sarah  live  in  Orlando.  Their 
children,  Billie  and  Jon  live  in  Orlando  and  Pam  in  Alaska.  Dwight  and  Sarah  have  five  grandchildren. 

Sippie  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Macclenny  for  half  a  century.  In  1954  she 
served  as  Worthy  Matron  of  the  local  Leona  Knabb  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Baker  County  Historical  Society  and  Friends  of  the  Frank  Wells  Nursing  Home.  Through  her 
active  participation  in  these  and  many  other  community  activities  she  has  made  a  store  house  of  friends. 
In  1992  the  local  Sertoma  Club  bestowed  on  her  their  most  coveted  tribute,  the  annual  ‘Service  To 
Mankind’  award. 

Though  Sippie ’s  pace  has  slowed  physically,  she  never  fails  to  keep  up  with  what  is  going  on  around 
her,  and  stays  in  close  contact  with  her  family  and  friends.  She  is  loved  by  all  who  know  her. 

If  she  could  leave  a  message  to  the  world  it  would  be  to  ‘Love  One  Another’  and  live  the  Golden 

Rule. 

Sippie  Harris  Walker  Hartenstine,  a  noble  lady  of  great  distinction  and  charity  in  her  community  has 
most  definitely  made  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  by  the  example  of  her  long  and  fruitful  life. 
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WINIFRED  LOUELLA  BOATRIGHT  PADGETT 

Interview  2000  by  1ms 

One  of  the  most  unique  women  of  Baker  County  is  Winifred  ‘Winnie’  Padgett.  She  was  bom  one 
of  1 1  siblings  to  Joseph  and  Susan  Elizabeth  Starling  Boatright  on  March  5, 1928  about  13  miles  SW  of 
Live  Oak  in  Suwannee  County.  She  was  immediately  nick-named  ‘Runt’,  because  of  her  size,  but  Baker 
Countians  know  her  as  ‘Winnie’.  She  grew  up  in  a  loving  and  productive  atmosphere,  and  learned  early 
in  life  to  appreciate  and  respect  her  heritage.  Her  parents  were  farmers  ,and  according  to  Winnie,  every¬ 
one  that  was  big  enough  to  work  had  a  job  to  do  and  one  waiting. 

When  Winnie  was  bom,  Calvin  Coolidge  was  President  of  the  United  States.  A  story  she  relates  is 
that  once  when  he  was  visiting  in  Vermont,  he  received  word  at  2:30  a.m  in  the  morning  of  August  23, 
1923  that  President  Warren  G.  Harding  had  suddenly  died  and  that  he,  as  Vice  President,  was  now  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  By  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  his  father ,  who  was  a  Notary  Public,  administered 
the  oath  of  office  as  his  son  placed  his  hands  on  the  family  Bible.  Never  before  had  this  ceremony  been 
performed  by  such  a  minor  official  or  by  a  President’s  father.  How  this  woman  loves  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Winnie  was  educated  in  the  Suwannee  County  Schools,  and  at  one  time,  there  were  nine  children 
in  her  family  riding  the  school  bus.  Winnie’s  best  friend  who  lived  across  the  field  from  her  was  a  dou¬ 
ble  first  cousin,  Lamera  Boatright.  The  two  were  like  sisters  and  still  keep  in  touch  and  visit  regularly. 

Winnie’s  parents  were  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Faith,  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Church  where  Winnie  met  Emory  Padgett.  In  a  few  months  on  February  4, 1950,  they  were  married  by 
her  brother-in-law,  a  minister,  in  a  simple  ceremony  in  Live  oak.  The  couple  moved  to  Baker  County  in 
1953  and  settled  the  following  year  in  Glen  St.  Mary.  Lucky  for  the  quaint  little  city,  Winnie,  the  histori¬ 
an  she  is,  researched  and  made  a  map  of  the  city  within  a  four  mile  radius  of  all  the  old  homesteads  and 
early  business  establishments.  She  has  also  collected  the  history  and  early  photographs  of  Glen  St.  Mary 
school  students  and  teachers.  Winnie  and  Emory  have  four  children.  One  of  their  daughters  was  recent¬ 
ly  elected  the  Mayor  of  Glen  St.  Mary.  They  have  been  blessed  with  17  grandchildren  and  four  great 
grandchildren.  Winnie  was  widowed  when  Emory  died  in  April  of  1987. 

Winnie,  a  devout  member  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  spends  her  time  doing  many  things  for  her 
family  and  friends.  She  has  made  more  than  200  outfits  for  the  new  bom  infants  of  family  and  friends 
to  wear  home  from  the  hospital  and  countless  baby  spreads.  She  loves  to  crochet  and  has  made  12  cro¬ 
cheted  dresses  and  a  blouse.  She  loves  cooking  and  trying  new  recipes.  Her  favorite  holiday  is 
Thanksgiving  when  all  her  family  comes  to  celebrate  and  ofttimes  the  celebration  lasts  two  to  three  days. 
At  Christmas  time  her  house  is  the  most  festive  one  around  with  several  trees  boldly  decorated  different¬ 
ly.  Many  precious  gifts  of  her  time  and  labor  has  been  given  to  her  family  by  way  of  family  histories  and 
heirlooms. 

Winnie  feels  that  life  in  general  is  really  what  one  makes  of  it.  She  feels  most  people  are  real  nice 
and  friendly.  The  most  important  people  in  her  life  are  her  family,  neighbors  and  friends.  She  is  always 
willing  to  assist  them  in  anyway  she  can.  She  most  dislikes  the  violence  in  schools  today  lamenting  that 
when  she  was  in  school  most  children  had  respect  for  the  teachers  and  other  adults.  Since  her  birth  she 
feels  television  is  the  most  important  invention  in  the  world.  It  gives  the  family,  as  a  whole,  some  relax¬ 
ation  and  enjoyment.  If  she  could  live  her  life  over  she  doesn’t  think  she  would  do  anything  differently. 
She  considers  the  most  important  event  in  her  life  to  be  when  World  War  II  was  over  and  her  brother 
Thomas,  a  P.O.W.  and  other  service  men  could  return  home.  If  she  could  have  one  wish  it  would  be  that 
things  were  more  like  they  were  in  the  past.  The  message  and  advice  she  would  leave  to  the  world  is  for 
families  to  draw  closer  together.  The  message  she  would  leave  to  her  family  is  to  remain  close  and  to  love 
and  appreciate  each  other.  She  thinks  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  U.S.  1933-1945  was 
the  most  important  person  who  lived  in  her  lifetime.  She  explains  why  by  saying  that  he  obtained  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  aged  and  brought  the  country  out  of  the  great  Depression  with  the  New  Deal 
program.  Winnie  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  friendly  person  who  was  always  willing  to  assist  any¬ 
one  she  could,  and  if  she  told  you  she  would  do  something  you  could  count  on  it.  Her  word  is  her  bond! 
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With  her  hands  as  busy  as  her  mind,  Baker  County  has  truly  been  blessed  with  a  women  of  her  cal¬ 
iber  and  dedication  for  truly  she  is  always  willing  to  assist  her  fellow  man  and  will  long  be  remembered 
for  her  integrity  for  when  she  tells  you  something  you  can  count  on  it. 

Winnie  Padgett,  a  caring,  loving,  thoughtful  and  generous  person,  died  in  2004  and  the  wis¬ 
dom,  knowledge  and  virtues  she  possessed  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  her  and  fol¬ 
low  her  example. 


JOHN  W. ‘JOHNNY’ YARBROUGH 

2000  Interview  by  1ms 

John  W.  ‘Johnny’  Yarbrough  was  bom  on  January  9,  1924,  in  a  simple  frame  farm  house  built  of 
pine  wood  by  his  father  in  1912.  The  rudimentary  structure  had  a  fireplace  for  heat  with  a  chimney  built 
of  green  pine  sticks  and  clay  with  moss  added  to  assist  holding  the  clay  on  the  sticks.  The  home  had  wood¬ 
en  shutters  on  most  of  the  windows  except  for  the  two  glass  windows  with  panes  that  were  in  the  living 
room  and  front  bedroom.  The  windows  had  no  screens  and  in  the  summer  the  mosquitoes  and  yellow  flies 
pestered  the  family,  who  would  make  smoke  by  burning  rags  or  pinetops  to  chase  them  away. 

From  these  humble  beginnings,  Johnny  Yarbrough  has  advanced  to  a  well  educated,  prolific  writer 
and  author,  poet,  composer,  counselor,  philosopher,  civil  engineer,  electrician,  and  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  gospel  with  membership  in  the  New  Congregational  Church  for  47  years.  Like  his  father,  David 
Arthur  Yarbrough,  who  was  a  Jack-of-all  trades,  he  has  reached  an  almost  genius  status. 

With  his  resplendent  intellect  and  astute  insight,  Mr.  Yarbrough  has  written  and  published  lively 
descriptions  of  his  life  in  Baker  County. 

In  1947  he  began  his  first  book,  but  it  wasn’t  until  1967  when  a  physical  problem  occurred  that  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  family  to  complete  his  work.  He  did  and  has  since  completed  nine  publications. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  three  more  ready  for  printing. 

He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  November  1953  and  since  has  pastored  four  different 
Churches  of  the  New  Congregational  Methodist  faith.  He  served  as  District  President  for  three  years  and 
presently  serves  as  General  President  and  legal  representative  of  the  New  Congregational  Methodist 
Church  General  Assembly  of  Florida  and  Georgia.  He  served  Salem  Church  in  Nicholls,  Georgia  for  12 
years,  Dinkins  Church  in  Sanderson,  New  Hope  in  Starke  and  for  21  years,  the  New  River  Church  in 
Lawtey.  He  has  been  employed  for  the  past  15  years  in  Baker  County  as  Director  of  Veterans  services. 

In  his  life  as  a  minister  he  has  performed  an  astounding  sixteen  hundred  thirty  four  marriages,  and 
conducted  eleven  hundred  and  seventeen  funerals. 

He  grew  up  in  Baker  County  with  five  brothers,  Roy,  Lewis,  Leo,  Ed,  and  Arty  and  four  sisters,  Nita, 
Darcey,  Elna  and  Susannah.  Their  parents,  David  and  Margarete,  ‘Maggie’  Raulerson  reared  their  chil¬ 
dren  on  a  small  farm  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  little  country  store  at  Taylor.  The  children  were 
often  treated  to  a  drink  and  a  Baby  Ruth  candy  bar  for  only  ten  cents  at  the  store.  His  father,  an  avid 
hunter,  was  also  known  as  the  best  for  Alligator  hunting.  If  his  father  could  not  get  an  alligator  out  of  a 
cave,  he  says  no  one  else  could.  If  he  could  not  ‘grunt’  him  out  or  hook  it  with  an  alligator  hook,  then  his 
daddy  would  use  potash.  He  would  tie  a  rag  filled  with  an  amount  of  potash  on  a  long  pole,  put  the  pole 
down  in  the  cave  and  soon  the  alligator  would  come  out. 

Johnny  was  very  close  to  Everette  Johns,  Jr.,  and  until  Everette’s  death  a  few  years  ago,  remained 
all  through  their  lives.  He  especially  remembers  their  coon  hunting  days  and  even  double  dating  the  ladies 
as  young  men.  Everette  went  into  the  Army  during  WWII,  and  Johnny,  the  Coast  Guard.  Everette  saw 
action  in  Europe  and  Johnny  saw  action  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  they  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  remain  friends  until  Everette’s  death. 

He  graphically  remembers  December  7, 1941  when  he  came  in  from  play  one  day  and  saw  his  moth¬ 
er  crying.  When  he  asked  what  was  wrong  she  answered  ‘Son  there  has  been  a  great  bombing  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  now  we  are  at  war  with  Japan.  You  boys  will  probably  have  to  go  into  this  war.’  She  was 
correct,  each  one  of  us  had  to  go  into  service,  and  two  did  not  return  home. 

Johnny  considers  his  parents  as  his  heros.  “My  father  worked  so  very  hard  to  support  his  family  in 
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the  early  part  of  my  life,’  he  said.  I  remember  him  coming  home  in  the  afternoon  from  work  and  the  salt 
was  on  his  shirt  from  the  hard  labor  that  he  did  that  day,  but  he  never  grumbled.  On  his  days  off,  he  would 
take  us  boys  fishing  or  hunting,  but  never  on  the  Sabbath  day.  He  declared  that  the  Lord’s  Day.  We  could 
always  count  on  what  my  father  said  as  true.  Mother  was  a  great  person  also  and  worked  very  hard  to 
assist  my  father.  In  those  days  we  did  not  have  electricity  ,and  I  can  remember  my  mother  sitting  by  the 
bedside  and  fanning  my  father  so  he  could  rest  from  the  hot  weather  and  mosquitos.  Mother  was  always 
up  early  cooking  breakfast  and  preparing  us  for  school.  Often  at  night,  when  she  finished  the  dinner  dish¬ 
es,  she  would  wash  some  of  our  clothes  and  dry  them  by  the  old  stick  fireplace  so  we  would  have  clean 
ones  for  the  next  day  at  school.  Another  hero  was  Mr.  Leon  Columbus  Hodges,  my  wife’s  grandfather. 

“When  I  returned  from  the  war,  I  was  really  a  displaced  person,  but  I  later  found  the  girl  of  my 
dreams,  Lois  Irene  Johns.  She  was  only  fifteen  when  we  married.  She  has  helped  me  so  much.  Her  love 
and  prayers  have  sustained  my  life.  We  have  three  daughters,  Regina,  Tara,  and  Enid.  Our  grandchildren 
are  Rocky  Smith,  Kyle  Kennedy  and  Kyrie  Holman. 

Johnny  pays  high  tribute  to  his  former  school  teachers  who  he  credits  for  leading  him  to  know  about 
God  and  His  Salvation.  They  are  Mrs.  Rudolph  Brown  Loadholtz,  Mrs.  R.O.  Coleman  Johns,  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Buchannan  Bennett.  He  said  that  although  his  mother  taught  him  the  basics  about  God,  it  was  his 
teachers  who  gave  him  the  education  of  the  process  of  salvation. 

He  says  he  has  lived  a  fruitful  life,  one  of  conducive  religious  services,  assisting  whomever  he  could. 
If  he  could  live  his  life  over,  the  only  part  that  he  would  like  to  leave  out  would  be  the  years  of  WWII. 
One  favorite  hero  of  this  time  and  day  would  be  the  late  Honorable  Edwin  G.  Fraser.  “He  was  my  friend 
and  hero  of  the  century.  He  did  so  very  much  for  Baker  County.  I  miss  him  and  it  is  my  upmost  desire 
that  his  son  and  grandsons  will  follow  in  his  footsteps.”  Other  great  men  of  mention  are  the  Honorable 
Johnny  Dugger,  Mr.  Barney  Padgett,  Judge  Frank  Dowling,  Judge  Lyons,  Sheriff  Joe  Jones,  Charlie  Kline, 
Rev.  J.D.  Williams,  and  my  brother  E.  Ed  Yarbrough  who  gave  many  contributions  to  our  county,  state 
and  nation.  My  favorite  person  in  my  family  is  my  brother  Roy.  He  has  assisted  me  throughout  my  life. 
The  most  important  thing  that  has  happened  in  my  life  was  when  the  Lord  gave  me  Salvation.  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  self  destruction,  headed  for  hell  and  damnation  when  God  reached  down  and  lifted  me  up 
above  the  sinful  things  of  life.  The  most  important  message  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  my  family, 
would  be  to  seek  salvation.  Dedicate  your  lives  to  the  assistance  of  others.  To  me  the  most  important  per¬ 
son  alive  today  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  Servant 
of  the  Most  High  God. 
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